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HE TRUST QUESTION seems likely to supplant the silver ques- 
tion as the principal issue in the coming national campaign. — 
Whether the trust question will prove a clear line of division between 
parties is doubtful. There are probably as many in the one party as. 
in the other who are against trusts, without having any very clear 
idea of their nature or function. In the popular mind there is a. 
strong tendency to build up ideal monsters which serve as targets for 
the exercise of the fighting instincts. Trusts seem to-day to take the 
place of corporations as the objects of popular hatred. They might 
be made the ground of a real political issue, if they were in reality as 
evil in their economical tendencies as is asserted on all sides. But it 
is believed that the demagogues and politicians who are making war 
upon them will find that as a political shibboleth the trust question 
will prove far inferior to the silver question. The latter had its effect- 
iveness in the fact that it aroused feelings in the human mind almost 
equal in their force to those known as religious. The money idol had 
from the beginning of the world been composed of both gold and 
silver, and the mysterious forces of nature, working in a subtle and 
recondite manner on the minds of men, were at length bringing about 
an important change remodelling the idol out of gold alone. In 
regard to many phases of this change, taking place gradually like the 
inception of a new geological period, it was almost impossible to 
impress a correct understanding on the minds of the majority of the 
people. The real causes of the change could only be understood at 
first by experts who devoted themselves to a severe investigation of 
the conditions. The general public could not see why or how a 
change in the monetary standard—a thing that to them had seemed 
as fixed as the orbit of the earth—could be brought about. It was 
unnatural and dangerous. 
It is therefore no wonder that the pseudo reasons and assertions of 
those who sought to use this change for their advantage should gain 
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wide currency, and that it has taken years of argument and labor to 
oust the silver question from the political arena. The contest has not 
been between one standard of value and another; it has been to show 
that the standard is something that cannot be settled by political 
agitation. The silver question ceases to be valuable to politicians the 
moment the people recognize this fact. Moreover, the silver question 
was kept alive by the silver mining interests who sought to create an 
artificial demand for their product. The contributions made by this 
interest to sustain the agitation for silver, and by speculators who 
backed them to be successful, will probably not be known with any 
accuracy for a generation to come. When the future historian can 
dispassionately record all the underlying forces that have sustained 
the agitation for silver from 1877 to 1899, there will be many interest- 
ing revelations made. The agitation against trusts will not have this 
kind of support. There is no moneyed interest willing to contribute 
to keep up an agitation ayainst trusts in the same manner as the silver 
miners and speculators contributed to keep up the silver agitation. 

Nor is there any intrinsic merit in the trust question, any more than 

there was in the silver question. The gradual substitution of the 
gold for the silver standard was the result of an increase of the world’s 

wealth, and of the necessity of greater accuracy in dealing with it. 
The invention of trusts as a method of carrying on business was also 
« necessary development. They are the creatures of the competition 

which has enforced economical management. 


The charges made against trusts are that they increase the price | 


of the products to consumers and that they prevent competitors from 
entering into the business in which they are engaged. The first 
charge is probably not founded in fact, in the strict sense in which it 
is intended to be taken. The second is no doubt true, because to get 
rid of competitors is the very purpose of the trust. But why should 
the general public be so interested either for or against trusts as to 
make them the foundations of a political campaign? There is no 
doubt that in consolidating the instrumentalities of manufactures and 
trade they tend to reduce the number of persons employed, but the 
changes of employment and the hardships which individuals experi- 
ence in consequence are only temporary matters. The outcry against 
trusts based on the loss of employment is precisely the same as that 
which has always been raised against all labor-saving machinery. 
Changes in the methods of business, although they are improvements 
which benefit the great majority of the people, always cause temporary 
inconvenience to many individuals. 

It is the business of the political party in opposition, or out of 
power, to go around, listen to all grievances, and to consolidate them 
into a strong platform from which to attack the party in power. 
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In a great country like the United States there are always a large 
number of people who are more or less dissatisfied and distressed, 
some through their own fault, and some from sheer misfortune. It 
is easy to convince these that their circumstances are due to this or 
that conspicuous existing institution, or to some imaginary combina- 
tion of actual facts which in reality are in no way connected. The 
number of the dissatisfied who can be worked upon and organized 
varies according to the general prosperity. The patent fact is that 
such disgruntled people are easily convinced that their condition is 
brought about not by their own fault, not by chance combinations of 
circumstances beyond human control, but by the force of some direct 
will, either selfish or malignant. Thus during the hard times when 
the silver heresy flourished best, the dissatisfied believed in selfish 
combinations of capitalists seeking to squeeze the general public. 
Large numbers of people were convinced by such preposterous fictions 
as the works known as the ‘‘Seven Financial Conspiracies,” and 
‘*Coin’s Financial School.” Underhand plot and conspiracy was 
the main argument of those who encouraged the 16 to 1 craze. One 
of the first signs of insanity in the individual is the belief that he is 
the object of some plot, and this symptom has always characterized 
the advocates of the rehabilitation of silver. Shrewd politicians 
understand that one of the best ways to induce the proper degree of 
craze in the public mind so that the people may be properly handled 
for their purposes, is to boldly charge plots and conspiracies on the 
part of their opponents or the friends and favorites of their opponents. 
This is what is now being done in regard to trusts. They are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be easily pointed out. The party in power is 
to blame because it permits their existence, and does nothing to abol- 
ish them. 

But it is very improbable that the crusade against these institu- 
tions will amount to anything. As soon as employment is rearranged 
to suit the new conditions inaugurated by doing business through 
trusts, this cause of dissatisfaction wiil be removed. ‘Those who 
complain of trusts because they cannot compete in the same business 
with them are comparatively few in number. They can find other 
openings for their capital. It has been stated on high authority that 
trusts and combinations are caused by a protective tariff. This is 
true in the sense that all taxation has the effect of making a 
larger command of capital advantageous in doing business. But the 
protective tariff has no more to do with the formation of trusts than 
any other form of taxation. If there had been no protective tariff 
the development of the industries of the country might not have been 
reached so rapidly and the trust stage of development would have 
been longer delayed. It would, however, have come sooner or later 
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without as well as with the tariff. In fact it does not appear that 
there is anything to be gained by politicians in making trusts the 
object of their attack. 





THE ANTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, it is said, from their 
habit of eating paper money, render it necessary for the inhabitants 
of the islands to adhere to a strictly metallic circulation. At least 
there has been great difficulty in preserving the paper money sent 
from the United States for the payment of the troops and other 
expenses from the depredations of these predacious creatures. In 
process of time the occupation of the foreign territory acquired in the 
Spanish war may afford an opportunity of putting in circulation a 
large portion of the silver dollars held in the Treasury and enable the 
volume of silver certificates now composing so large a part of the paper 
money of the United States to be reduced. There is no doubt that as 
American money gradually supplants the Spanish coinage in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines there will be a demand for the 
silver dollars and subsidiary silver coins that will employ a very 
large portion of them, and will reduce the necessity for the employ- 
ment of silver certificates. These latter, necessary as a device to 
make the silver dollars a part of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try, have undoubtedly been a great obstacle in the way of any satis- 
factory improvement in the circulation of bank notes. Sustained by 
the policy of the Government at par in gold, the silver dollars will be 
a much better currency for the islands mentioned than Spanish silver, 
which fluctuates in value with the change of price of silver bullion. 
With this outside demand for silver dollars, and the home demand 
for them that would arise if no paper money in denominations of less 
than five dollars be permitted, probably the dollars now coined would 
be absorbed by the public in the form of coin without tbo issue of 
silver certificates. 





 ————eE 
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THE ALLEGED COUNTERFEITING OF SILVER DOLLARS on an 
extensive scale is not confirmed, apparently, by the facts. Anybody 
capable of calculation can see that at the prices for silver bullion which 
have prevailed for a number of years, if any one desired to run 
the risk of incurring the penalties of the law against counterfeiting 
United States coins, he might do so at a profit in the case of the silver 
dollar, and put into his imitations as much silver as there is in the 
genuine coins made at the United States Mint. 

Recently it has been reported from California that counterfeit sil- 
ver dollars containing the legal amount of silver have been detected 
in circulation there. Itis believed, however, that there cannot be any 
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very great number of coins of this description put out. The man 
who is desperate enough to run the risk of the punishment enacted 
for coiners generally wants all the profit he can get. He usually has 
very little capital, and prefers to produce his wares from the cheapest 
materials, relying on the ignorance and credulity and love of gain of 
those upon whom the coins are to be passed, for success in putting 
them in circulation. 

While there might be profit in running a private mint in opposi- 
tion to the public one, yet an establishment capable of making coins 
identical in all respects with those made at the mints would take con- 
siderable capital, and employ quite a number of people. To make 
such a small coin as a dollar profitable it must be produced in large 
amounts. If a mint for counterfeits is conceived to be set up in some 
remote and comparatively inaccessible part of the country, we must 
also have to conceive how the bullion is to be transported to it, and 
how when manufactured into dollars it is to be brought away. The 
absurdity of any counterfeiting of this kind on a large scale becomes 
evident when the practicgl difficulties, enhanced constantly by the 
great danger of detection, are carefully considered. The men of cap- 
ital go into something bigger than silver dollars when they want to 
make money dishonestly and at the risk of prosecution. 





—EE— 
oa 


THE DEATH OF RICHARD P. BLAND, to whom the authorship of 
the law creating the standard silver dollar has been ascribed, recalls 
to mind the fact that he was not justly entitled to such fame as may 
attach to that dignity. The Act of February, 1878, which restored 
the coinage of the standard dollar of four hundred and twelve and 
a half grains, was a compromise measure of which Senator ALLISON 
was the author. The decline in the price of silver gave the defeated 
greenbackers and fiat money men an opportunity they greedily 
caught at. Disappointed in obtaining a cheap paper dollar, they 
attempted to get one of silver. BLAND’sS own predilections were for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at sixteen to one. The idea 
of restoring the dollar of the daddies, which it was alleged had been 
suppressed feloniously in 1873, was a taking one with the multitude 
just then hungry for specie in any form, and could not be combated 
squarely. The opponents of the debasement of the currency were 
forced to compromise, and they compelled the free coinage men to 
come to their terms, by arguing that as there would be so much profit 
in coining four hundred and twelve and a half grains of silver into a 
legal tender dollar, it was not right that any class of citizens should 
possess this monopoly, but that it should belong to the Government 
representing the whole people. Let the silver bullion be purchased 
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by the Government, said they, and let the Government coin the dol- 
lars on its own account, and let the profit or seigniorage go into the 
Treasury of the people. 

This was how the ALLISON compromise silver purchase bill came 
to be enacted. Mr. BLAND did not want this measure, but he had to 
take it or get nothing for his beloved silver. 

But BLAND popularly has had the credit of being the regenerato1 
of the silver dollar. It is known as the BLAND dollar, and BLAND 
was known as ‘“‘Silver Dick.” While he has a credit in this respect 
that he did not strictly deserve, yet as a staunch supporter of silver 
the result was not incongruous. 

When the Democratic party adopted the sixteen to one silver 
plank as the principal one in its platform in 1896, BLAND was its logi- 
cal candidate for President. He was defrauded of this honor by the 
nomination of BRYAN. BRYAN obscured his light as a presidential 
candidate much as BLAND had obscured ALLISON as the originator 
of the Act of February, 1878, re-establishing the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar. 

The best that can be said of Mr. BLAND is that he was probably 
sincere in his belief in sixteen to one, though such sincerity seems 
to argue a mind color blind in some respects. It is impossible not to 
wonder if doubts did not sometimes cross his mind, during his long 
public career, when the arguments of his opponents, and the logic of 
events, bore so heavily upon his pet theory. : 

Mr. BLAND was a type of man of whom there are many in this 
country. They seem to select the object they wish to attain some- 
what at haphazard, but once taken up it seems to so absorb their 
minds and energies as to render them incapable of seeing truth or | 
facts except as they are advantageous to the attainment of the mark 
they have selected. 

There is no doubt that Mr. BLAND possessed ability and persever- 
ance of a high order, which applied with more judgment might have 
caused him to be remembered as something greater than a blind 
supporter of an exploded financial heresy. 


it te 
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THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 shows considerable improve- 
ment in the finances of the Government. The receipts for the year 
exceed five hundred millions of dollars. The excess of expenditures 
over receipts including the extra expenditures entailed by the war 
with Spain, the purchase of the Philippine Islands, the payment of 
the Cuban soldiers and the war now waging with the Filipinos, 
amounts to about one hundred millions of dollars. The receipts from 
customs and from internal revenue have been gradually increasing. 
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During the fiscal year 1898 the deficit was thirty-eight millions. 
The deficits of the two years have not yet exhausted the amount bor- 
rowed on the war loan authorized by Congress. If the war with the 
Filipinos continues, as there now seems every reason to believe it will 
do, there will during the next year or two probably be a recurring 
deficit that will have to be supplied by loans. That there will be any 
material reduction of the public debt for a number of years to come 
does not seem probable. Undoubtedly the revenues will continue to 
increase, but with the prospect of a continuation of an expensive war 
in the Philippines, and the further prospect of a large expenditure in 
aid of an inter-oceanic canal, the United States is very likely to con- 
tinue to enlarge its debt for some years to come. 

This situation of things will no doubt make conditions more fav or- 
able for the issue of National bank circulation even under the present 
law. If, however, Congress shall enlarge the limit of circulation to 
be issued on bund security from ninety to one hundred per cent., the 
National banks could afford an important increase of their circulation, 
large enough to encourage legislation for the retirement of the legal- 
tender notes. It would be still better if Congress shall make the 
market rather than the par value the basis of circulation issues. 

If during the next ten or twelve years the bonded debt of the 
country shall increase, it is probable that the circulation question may 
settle itself. It certainly would under such circumstances, were Con- 
gress disposed to direct the gradual retirement of the legal-tender notes. 

At the close of the Civil War there was manifested great public 
activity to pay off the debt incurred as rapidly as possible. The 
country had had no national debt to speak of from 1836 to 1861, and 
the people had heard so much of the superiority of the American citi- 
zens to the debt-ridden people of other civilized nations, that the debt 
incurred from 1861 to 1865 was looked upon as a burden, for the 
removal of which every effort should be made. 

The debt-paying power shown by the country from 1865 to 1891 
was something marvellous; but it is questionable whether it would 
not have been better to have devoted more attention to reducing the 
rate of interest and less to paying off the principal. It was the 
alleged necessity of paying off the principal rapidly which afforded 
an excuse for the retention of many taxes, which have perhaps 
been responsible for much of the dissatisfaction and financial distress. 
that have given rise to so many financial heresies. The periods 
of the most rapid payment of the debt have been marked by serious 
financial crises. It is certain that since 1893 an opposite policy 
has been pursued, and the country has been steadily advancing to a 
more prosperous condition. It is likely that the United States will in 
the end follow the same policy in regard to its debt as that pursued 
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by other borrowing nations. There will probably be a cessation of 
the sentiment calling for the immediate payment of the principal of 
the debt. Whenever the revenues exceed the expenditures, the favor- 
able balance will be applied to the reduction of the debt, but there 
will be an increase in the debt whenever a deficit is the result of the 
year’s transactions. 

In the event of continued prosperity of the country, it would be 
better policy to reduce taxes from time to time than to keep up taxes 
under the pretext of paying off the debt rapidly. 





At i 
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THE EXPORT OF GOLD which is now taking place is not neces- 
sarily a cause of apprehension. The large stock of gold now in the 
country and the abundance of money causing comparatively low 
rates naturally cause some capital to be transferred to foreign money 
markets. It is too sdon to judge how long this counter-current may 
continue and what may be its ultimate effect upon the financial pros- 
pects of the country. It is, however, certain that after the experience 
of 1893 when it was shown how the whole currency of the country 
may be disastrously affected by a steady diminution of the gold 
reserve, every one had rather see those conditions which tend to 
increase the stock of gold than those which reduce it. If the finan- 
cial laws of the country were amended as they ought to be the export 
and import of gold would not seem to afford the only barometer for 
prognosticating the prosperity of the nation. But in fact most every 
other sign points to the increase of the improvement in business which 
has been so marked during the past year. The season has not been 
as favorable agriculturally as last year, but there is as yet no reason 
to consider it below the average. The prospects of sales of American 
manufactures abroad continue as bright as ever. The rise in prices 
in many lines of staple products and goods seems to be lasting. On 
the whole the export of gold during the summer may be regarded as 
without any injurious aspect. 





— 6 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CURRENCY LEGISLATION at the next session 
of Congress seem to be very promising at this time. The committees 
appointed by the House and Senate to consider and propose some 
course of monetary legislation seem to have about agreed upon cer- 
tain propositions, and if these are introduced when Congress meets it 
is now announced that the Administration will use all its influence to 
secure their enactment into law. 

The general result of the deliberations of the caucus committees 
are, in general terms, in favor of some legislation that will render it 
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impossible for any Secretary of the Treasury to so use the discretionary 
powers entrusted to hin by existing law as to change the present gold 
standard to one of silver. There is no doubt that an administration 
pledged to the restoration of silver could, as the laws now stand, put 
such a construction on them as to immediately change the value of 
all the paper currency of the country. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under such an Administration, could do this by paying legal 
tenders in silver dollars when presented for redemption. And no 
doubt the Attorney-General of an Administration so pledged could 
find enough in the present laws upon which to base a very plausible 
opinion which would justify the Secretary in such a course. 

So long as the power of determining the financial policy of the 
country is left to the interpretation of the Executive alone, instead of 
being fixed by legislative action, there will be apprehension in the 
business world. Provision has been made by the committees for re- 
moving this cause of distrust. 

The proposals of the committees in regard to banking legislation 
are not very generous, but they are distinctly sensible and just. If 
the bank circulation of the country is to continue to be based on the 
security of public stocks deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States, it is only fair to the banks that they should not be required to 
deposit an inordinate security, as if the Government distrusted the 
value of its own bonds. 

The law to-day is the same as it was in 1864 in regard to the per- 
centage of circulation issued upon the bonds deposited. In 1864 there 
was some reason why the security should show a margin of par value 
over and above the circulation. The value of the bonds was then 
dependent upon the fortunes of the war and was unsettled. Now all 
United States bonds are at least worth par and most of them com- 
mand a premium. The margin of ten per cent. which exists between 
the par value of the security and bank circulation has been for many 
years an injustice to the banks, and a stumbling-block to all advo- 
cates of modifications of the circulation laws. When, hitherto, any 
attempt has been made to do away with this margin the oppo- 
nents of the banks have at once objected because the security of de- 
positors would be lessened. This argument was used by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in his last report to Congress against the plan 
for bank circulation proposed by the Monetary Commission. 

In fact, if elasticity of a bank currency based on bonds is desir- 
able, it will not be attained by increasing the issues of circulation to 
the par value of the bonds; but it might be brought about to some 
extent by an issue which should be within ten per cent. of the mar- 
‘ket value. But although there is no really sound argument against 
this, there are some plausible ones that would render it very diffi- 
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cult to secure legislation recognizing market value as a basis of 
security. 

It would be urged against such legislation that the demand for 
circulation would cause a gradually accumulative rise in premium on 
the bonds, and would tend to an unhealthy increase in circulation. 
This would no doubt be the case if there were no other limit on the 
amount of notes to be issued by each bank except the bonds which it 
deposited. But there is, first, the limit of a certain fixed proportion 
to capital ; and second, the limit fixed by the business demand for 
currency. 

If Congress would go so far as to recognize the market value of 
United States bonds as a basis of security as well as the par value, it 
is believed that the National banks would be able, upon the existing 
principle of note issues, to furnish an adequate elastic and safe cur- 
rency for many years to come. But even if the par value of the 
bonds only is made the circulation limit, it will be a vast improve- 
ment; and it really seems as if Congress might at length grant this 
slight modification of existing banking laws. 


 ————o 
- 





THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL COMMISSION is preparing for the 
investigation of the two principal routes which are now rivals for the 


acceptance of the United States Government. The Nicaragua route 
seems to have the most friends here, but the Panama route also has 
strong claims. ' 

The control of the inter-oceanic routes now completed and of those 
projected will be a matter of the greatest importance in international 
diplomacy. The colonizing impulse has seized the nations and there 
is hardly one in the first rank that has not dependencies or colonies 
to be reached only by long ocean voyages. The Suez canal, the im- 
portant link between the east and the west, is as yet the only com- 
pleted artificial route that competes with the natural ocean passages 
from one continent and hemisphere to another. If the Suez route 
were under the exclusive control of one nation, that nation would, as 
long as it proved possible to maintain this route for its own use, have 
a paramount advantage over all others. But it would be impos- 
sible for a nation to keep the Suez route open to its own ships and 
closed to all others unless it had such a supremacy on the seas as 
would enable it to break any blockade of the entrances to the canal 
that might be attempted. 

The probability is that unless an inter-oceanic canal be declared 
to be neutral territory and respected as such by all, it would, in the 
event of a maritime war which rendered its use of importance to the 
contending parties, be rendered temporarily impassable for either, and 
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as a side issue damage all the commerce which depended upon it for 
transfer from ocean to ocean. 

This is something the United States should consider before invest- 
ing any of the wealth of the country in either the Panama or the 
Nicaragua canals. If, for instance, the United States builds one of 
these canals as affording a quick transit for her naval and commer- 
cial fleets from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, it would be better 
by a Congress of the chief nations to declare the canal neutral and 
accessible for the use of friends and enemies alike. If the United 
States, or any other nation, undertakes the entire ownership and con- 
trol of such a canal, it must necessarily be left to the exclusive pro- 
tection of that country. In the event of a war in which the United 
States became involved, the enemy would at once undertake to crip- 
ple the canal. This can be done so easily and secretly by the use of 
modern explosives that the greatest power might in this way be crip- 
pled by a comparatively weak opponent. 

Although these canals are of great use for the concentration of 
force in war, yet their main business and the chief object of their con- 
struction is to carry on and augment the peaceful commerce of the 
world. In the event of war this important commerce belonging to 
twenty nations may at once be destroyed by the efforts of one of the 
antagonists. And this is likely to happen whenever the pathway 
between the oceans is the exclusive property of one nation and under 
its sole protection. 

Before such a work is undertaken it ought to be made neutral 
ground by the common consent of all nations, as free for use both in 
peace and war as the open ocean, and with a further protection of its 
entrances and exits that will prevent all blockades and captures 
within at least a day’s sail. 

In some respects an inter-oceanic canal is necessarily more or less 
of an international affair. Its financial ownership is one thing, but 
the proper use of the canal can only be maintained at all times and 
under all circumstances as it should be by international agreement. 
Properly maintained as neutral ground by national comity, inter- 
oceanic canals make for the establishment of a common understand- 
ing among nations, which will render war less frequent. Sought to 
be held as the exclusive property of one nation, they will be a fertile 
cause of war. 





THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON DEPOSITS is undoubtedly one of 
the causes responsible for the undue accumulation of the money of 
the country at the financial centres, though not necessarily the chief 
one. There are so many natural centripetal forces operating to pro- 
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duce this result that there seems to be no manifest reason for main- 
taining any artificial stimulus whatever. It is perhaps true that the 
payment of interest on deposits, the reserve law and the redundant 
currency, do not all combined fully explain the tendency of money 
to pile up at these centres, though each one of these practices or con- 
ditions may be a source of further aggravation of this evil. It would 
be necessary to look deeper to find out the real reason why money 
comes from the South and West, where interest rates are high, to 
the East where interest rates are low. 

The Bank of England pays no interest on deposits, and the banks 
of Great Britain are not required to keep any fixed reserve at all, but 
in practice they do keep large reserves at call with the Bank of Eng- . 
laud. It seems as natural for reserves and other idle funds to be 
drawn to the money centre as for the mass of matter composing any 
object to be attracted in a similar direction. Whatever increases 
this tendency with regard to the money of the country should, there- 
fore, be discountenanced. Up to a certain extent, no doubt the 
availability and usefulness of money may be increased by its concen- 
tration at the money centre. There are limits, however, beyond 
which such concentration is not desirable. 

But the payment of interest on deposits, regardless of its effect in 
the direction noted, would seem to be without any sound warrant, 
particularly with reference to current balances payable on demand. 
This custom not only attracts the idle funds of the country to the 
financial centre, to be used in speculation, depressing interest rates 
and facilitating gold exports, at a time when the conditions of the 
trade balance and the foreign exchanges do not justify such a move- 
ment, but also very materially reduces the profits of the banks. 

So far as the banks of New York are concerned they pay no inter- 
est on the current balances of individual depositors, but most of them 
do pay interest on the balances of out-of-town banks. If this prac- 
tice should be discontinued, it is doubtful if any substantial or per- 
manent loss of deposits would result; but if the contrary should be 
true, there would be compensations to make up the loss. If the 
amount of loanable funds at this centre were reduced, the rates of 
interest would tend to a firmer basis; besides the funds which the 
banks did have to loan would be such as they were not paying inter- 
est on, and thus profits would be increased. 

The payment of interest on deposits is generally regarded by con- 
servative bankers as not in accord with the best banking principles, 
but owing to competition it has been found difficult to uproot the 
practice. A simple rule promulgated by the clearing-house would 
doubtless have the desired effect, and the banks of the other large 
centres outside of New York would probably adopt a similar policy. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT. 13 


A customer who places his money with a bank, expecting to have 
it safely kept, his checks cashed on demand, and to be accommodated 
with loans from time to time, confers no favor on a bank for which 
it should be required to pay. The conveniences and facilities which 
the banks supply more than offset the gain inuring to the bank from 
the use of the deposit, and unless the deposit is a substantial one the 
customer should be required to pay for the facilities which the bank 
affords. 

Deposits payable at call, whether made by banks or individuals, 
should be without interest, and the propriety of allowing interest even 
on time deposits is questionable, as it partakes too much of the nature 
of a loan to a bank, and a bank that borrows money, only at excep- 
tional seasons or under special circumstances, should go into liquida- 
tion with as little delay as possible. 

There are institutions such as trust companies and Savings banks 
not doing a commercial banking business that can afford to pay 
interest on fixed deposits, but the allowance of interest by discount 
banks is regarded wich growing disfavor by conservative bankers 
who realize the necessity of arresting the decline in banking profits. 

The strongest bid that any bank can make for desirable business 
is to be found in the prudence and skill of its management, and the 
custom thus received is sure to prove more satisfactory and profitable 
than that which comes as the result of a premium or bonus, whether 
in the form of interest on deposits or the performance of some valu- 
able and costly service without adequate remuneration. 


Soo 
os 





THE ADVOCATES OF BRANCH BANKS seem to overlook the great 
prosperity which this country has attained under the system of local 
independent banking institutions—a prosperity and growth never 
paralleled by any country having a system of large semi-monopolis- 
tic banks with branches. They attempt directly or by implication to 
discredit the smaller banks, and do not seem to take proper account 
of the part which these banks have played in building up their re- 
spective localities. 

Canada has the branch banking system, and while the system as 
it prevails there is an excellent one, and is apparently popular and 
satisfactory, yet the growth and development of Canada have been 
comparatively slow when contrasted with the progress of the United 
States. Of course it does not necessarily follow that this compara- 
tively slow rate of progress is due to the lack of a system of local or 
independent banks, but on the other hand it is certain that such a 
system has been of great advantage to this country up to the present 
time. A bank managed and owned by the people of the locality 
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where it does business has a more direct interest in the advancement 
of that locality than any branch of a large city bank could have. 

But it is claimed that the independent local banks are especially 
liable to failure in times of panic, and that they pursue a selfish 
policy, causing a general scramble for cash, which adds to the evil 
effects of a panic. This view was taken by Mr. A. B. STICKNEY, a 
well-known railway president, in an address delivered at the recent 
convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, reported in another 
part of this number. His address was characterized by evidences of 
a most careful and extensive study of banking and a thorough 
knowledge of its principles, and his proposals are no doubt such as 
would add to the stability of our banking system. It is probable, 
however, that the same results may be obtained in other ways, and 
it is hardly conceivable that Congress will consent to turn the bank- 
ing business of the country over to a few large city banks. There is 
certainly nothing in the present temper of the public mind to justify 
the conclusion that such a scheme would meet with popular favor. 

As the banks are now organized there is nothing to prevent co- 
operation in times of crisis, and there is undoubtedly a growing 
tendency among banks to aid one another at such times. The use 
of clearing-house certificates enables the city banks to send cash to 
such of their correspondents as may need it, and it is not unusual for 
a local bank to extend aid to its neighbor in case of a run. 

A palpable attempt to discredit the small country banks is shown 
in an article on ‘‘ Insolvent National Banks in City and Country,” 
in the June number of ‘‘ The Journal of Political Economy.” 

Whatever advantage there may be in the concentration of large 
banking resources will be obtained by a process of evolution, and 
requires no legislative assistance. The tendency in this direction has 
been very marked in recent years, and there is also getting to be a 
closer association of the city banks with their correspondents, thus 
giving them practically the support that they would have under the 
parent system with branches. Both the State and National banks of 
the country are gradually improving their condition, and it will be 
found that compared to the vast amount of business transacted the 
losses from bank failures are not so great as would appear at first 
sight. It seems to be a rule in this country to permit the people of 
each locality to manage their own affairs, and there has been no con- 
vincing evidence yet adduced to show that the same rule may not be 
safely applied to the banking business. 

The usefulness of the small country banks has been so clearly 
shown in the United States, and their strength numerically and 
otherwise is so great that they are in no danger whatever of being 
supplanted by a monopolistic banking system. 











THE BANK OF ENGLAND’S RESERVE. 





The reserve held by the Bank of England has recently excited comment 
in that country on account of the evident disposition of the management to 
regard a moderate amount as suitable for present requirements. At least 
there seems to be a neglect of the policy recognizing the wisdom of holding a 
larger reserve, which was approved after the Baring failure. At that time 
there was considerable criticism both of the Bank of England and also of the 
joint-stock banks on account of the small cash reserves held. It was seen that 
as the joint-stock banks seemed to rely upon the Bank of England in emer- 
gencies, it would be necessary for the latter to increase its reserves. 

The impulse given by the shock of the Baring disaster seems to have 
exhausted itself, as it is said that only three times within the last fourteen 
years has the reserve of the Bank of England been as low at this time of 
year as at present. 

The advantage of publicity is nowhere so distinctly seen as in cases of this 
kind. If the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks did not make state- 
ments regularly from which the public can learn the exact condition of the 
Bank, if the law permitted a policy of concealment, as it did in the early his- 
tory of banking, the dangers from apprehensions of bank customers and 
depositors, magnified by ignorance, would be greatly increased. When the 
condition of a great bank is a matter upon which the public has no accurate 
information, those interested and upon whose confidence the life and safety 
of the institution depend are forced to surmises and guesses. With the 
greatest caution, a policy of concealment is most difficult to carry out. 
When the condition of a bank tends to weakness, rumors will most assuredly 
creep out by degrees, until the public mind becomes excited far more than it 
would were the exact truth known. Every director, every officer and 
employee of a bank, becomes a conduit by which detrimental rumors reach 
the public in spite of their desire to prevent their knowledge from coming to 
the ears of others. Friends and intimates receive hints which they enlarge 
upon and spread with all the self-conceit that pertains te the possession of 
supposed exclusive information. The only explanation of many unexpected 
runs on banks is to be found in some such theory. When, however, the con- 
dition of a bank is known to all by its periodical reports, no alarm is excited 
by a condition, which if surmised of a bank working under a policy of con- 
cealment, would at once destroy the confidence of its customers. Publicity 
is the return the bank makes for the confidence placed in it by the public. 
One confidence thus strengthens the other, and as the whole foundation of 
‘ banking is confidence, the more this is intelligently strengthened the less 
reserve it would be necessary to Keep. 

In effect reserves represent the degree of imperfection there is still in 
banking methods. <A bank perfectly managed would require no reserve at 
all. Theoretically every piece of money drawn out is replaced by another 
paid in. There are no doubt banks to-day both in Europe and the United 
States whose management reaches very near perfection. But there is no 
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bank that in modern business is not more or less influenced by the conditions 
existing in other banking institutions. Thus the safety of the Bank of Eng- 
land is bound up with the safety of the joint-stock banks, a large portion of 
whose reserves are in its custody. If any great disaster should overtake the 
joint-stock banks, it is possible that if a demand for a large part of their 
reserves were made on the Bank of England, the latter institution might 
have to undergo considerable strain. 

There is, however, another influence at work which diminishes the impor- 
tance of large reserves. It is a well-known fact that these reserves tend to 
increase in dull times, when there is littke demand for money. It is only 
when distrust ensues after an active business period that the reserves are 
found inadequate. These emergencies cannot very well be provided for by 
the previous accumulation of reserve for the purpose of successfully meeting 
them. These stringencies occur usually after a stage of free trading during 
which the entire tendency has been to reduce the reserves to a low point. 

The banking world for many years has felt that something else than 
reserve in the ordinary sense was needed to meet these emergencies. The 
thing needed was the means to oppose and counteract the panicky distrust 
which is the salient feature of financial crisis. The general public in such a 
crisis has no head; it makes its demands with a blind selfishness that leads to 
self-destruction. The public in a financial panic is like the drowning man 
who convulsively seizes his rescuer and who has to be stunned before he can be 
saved. No possible reserve can save a bank if all its customers call wildly 
for their deposits. The association of banking forces in times of crisis is a 
method of resistance to the wild demands of excited depositors which has the 
effect of so neutralizing their demands that they can be saved from their own 
temporary insanity. The associated banks of New York and other financial 
centres in this country have several times successfully resorted to mutual 
support in times of panic, and have resisted runs that in other times would 
have ruined them all. The Bank of England, at the time of the Baring 
failure, took the same means of allaying the panic which then prevailed, 
threatening the joint-stock banks and the great Bank itself. This uniting of 
forces to effect a common result was eminently successful. It is true that 
much was said at that time as to the insufficiency of the cash reserves kept, 
but the lowness of these reserves was by no means the cause of the panic. It 
was the free and perhaps unwise trading which had been going on previously 
and which had no connection with the reserves held. Low reserves do not 
cause panics, but are the symptom of vigorous trade. This trade may be on 
a sound basis, and then no evil results; if on an unsound basis, a crisis may 
follow irrespective of the state of the reserve. 

Immediately after the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks had by 
their mutual action reduced the serious consequences of the Baring failure to 
a minimum, many wiseacres said that larger reserves should be held. But 
no bank could do business if it kept reserves with the idea of having all 
demands against it presented at once. No reserve short of this could do 
much good when a panic seizes a bank’s depositors. Instances have been 
known where cash reserves of sixty or seventy per cent. have not sufficed to 
avert a bank’s suspension. The banks of the present time are learning that 
ordinary reserves are less to be depended on than mutual support. It is 
probably this fact that makes the Bank of England more indifferent than it 
formerly was as to the necessity of keeping its gold up to an arbitrary point. 




















































FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 





; The statistics of the British banks for the close of 
— ny rhage of 1898 have been compiled by the London ‘“‘ Economist ” 
; and the details appear in that journal for May 20. The 
past year witnessed a continuance of the consolidations and the extension of 
branch banking which have been so notable a feature recently of British 
banking enterprise. Of the various amalgamations, by far the most impor- 
tant was that of the City and London and Midland banks, the latter of which 
had previously absorbed the Oldham Joint-Stock Bank. These three banks 
had an aggregate paid-up capital of £2,468,000, while the capital of the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank, into which they have been incorporated, stands 
at £2,202,000. Their amalgamation, therefore, resulted in a reduction of 
paid-up capital, as did also some smaller consolidations, such as the absorp- 
tion by Parr’s Bank of the Derby and Derbyshire Banking Company and of 
the Glamorganshire Banking Company by the Capital and Counties. On the 
other hand, however, a number of banks, keeping pace with the growth of 
their business, increased their capital during the year, and the net result of 
these various changes is that the aggregate paid-up capital of the English 
joint-stock banks now amounts to £60,389,000, which exceeds the total re- 
corded for the close of 1897 by £284,000. Some small additions, too, were 
made to the aggregate amount of the capital of the Scotch and Irish banks; 
but much more important than the movements in the capital accounts were 
the very considerable additions made during the year to reserves. In the 
case of the English banks the reserves increased within a year from £30,- 
949,000 to £32,902, 000. 

The upward movement of the deposits of the British banks was not 
arrested during 1898. The total reported deposits increased from £550,000,000 
on December 31, 1896, and £576,900,000 on December 31, 1897, to £592,000, 000 
on December 31, 1898, for England and Wales. The increase for Scotland and 
Ireland, including some London deposits, was from £96,900,000 at the close 
of 1897 to £98,600,000 at the close of 1898 for Scotland, and from £43,700,000 
to £45,900,000 for Ireland. The Isle of Man increased its banking deposits 
from £2,100,000 to £2,300,000 during 1898. The total actually reported de- 
posits, therefore, for the United Kingdom increased from £693,500,000 at the 
close of 1896 to £719,600,000 at the close of 1897, and £738,800,000 at the 
close of 1898. These were the reports of the joint-stock banks. The private 
banks which publish accounts held deposits at the close of 1898 to the amount 
of £41,226,000. With an estimate for the few private banks which still with- 
hold their accounts, the British banks outside the Bank of England now 
hold deposits of about £780,000,000. The maximum estimate ten years ago, 
for January, 1899, was £580,000,000, and for January, 1894, £640,000,000. 
The growth, therefore, has been more than twice as rapid in the last five 
years as in the five years preceding. The deposits at the Bank of England 
in the meantime increased from £28,000,000 in January, 1889, to £34,000, 000 
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in January, 1894, and to £43,000,000 in January, 1899, carrying the total de- 
posits in banks in Great Britain to £820,000,000. The cash in hand increased 
from £126,000,000 at the close of 1897 to £136,700,000 at the close of 1898, 
while the discounts and advances increased from £353, 200,000 to £363, 400,000. 

The figures above given are for the British banks doing a distinctively 
domestic business. They do not include the colonial joint-stock banks with 
London offices nor the foreign joint-stock banks with London’ offices. 
These are the institutions by which Great Britain exerts her financial 
influence in all quarters of the world, and include such foreign joint- 
stock banks with London offices as the Bank of Egypt, the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the London and River Plate Bank, and the Yokohoma Specie 
Bank. ar ey 

The twenty-nine colonial banks with London offices had a paid-up capital 
at the close of 1898 amounting to £35,691,821, and reserve funds of £8, 274,- 
953. The same items in the case of the foreign banks are £25,443,856 and 
£8,480,103. The Deutsche Bank of Berlin, with a capital of £7,500,000 and 
a reserve of £2,263,781, is included in the second class of banks, and is not so 
largely controlled by British capital as the others. The advances and loans 
of the colonial joint-stock banks on December 31, 1898, were £155,083,999, 
and the same items for the foreign banks with London offices were £127,405, - 
437. The deduction of the loans of the Deutsche Bank, £32,849,321, would 
leave a total for the banks financed in London of about £247,000,000. This 
is an increase of about £7,000,000 within six months. The deposits and cur- 
rent accounts of the colonial banks at the close of 1898 were £148,949,613, 
and of the foreign banks, £81,228,462, including £22,406,300 on account of 
the Deutsche Bank. The aggregate deposits of all banks connected with 
London, domestic and foreign, therefore is about £1,028,000,000, or more 
than five thousand millions of dollars. 


The banks of South Africa which are financed from 

The —_ African T,ondon did not reveal any remarkable features in their 
_— business for 1898. The net increase in banking profits 

was £25,537, the profits of 1897 having been £476,613 and of 1898 £502,150. 


‘The London ‘‘ Economist” of May 13 declares, that ‘‘ Since the end of last 
year there has been some improvement in business generally, and we have 


witnessed a fairly large movement of coin shipments to the Cape, due chiefly 
to the various large loans issued on this side; e. g., the Cape Government 
and Natal Government issues, those of the Corporations of Capetown, Dur- 
ban, and Pietermaritzburg, and fresh issues of capital by several of the 
Witwatersrand Mines.” The outstanding note issues of the banks fell from 
£1,728,794 at the close of 1897 to £1,655,298 at the close of 1898; current 
accounts fell from £23,162,885 to £22,055,531; and total liabilities fell from 
£33,834,847 to £33,054,788. On the other side of the account, cash fell from 
£7,469,370 to £7,121,522; bills of exchange, from £5,315,390 to £4,910,282; 
and loans to customers, from £14,412,128 to £14,377,779. The fall in current 
deposit accounts was not limited to any single colony, but was distributed 
pretty evenly over all in proportion to the volume of business. The outlook 
for the future is thus discussed by the ‘‘ Economist: ”’ 
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‘¢ So far as the future is concerned, there is-every reason to presume that the banks will 
profit by the increased activity in South African trade and mining; and the speakers at 
the various meetings of the banks heid recently all looked forward with confidence to the 
continued prosperity and expansion of the financial institutions of South Africa. That they 
have good reason for these hopes no one will gainsay who has taken note of the careful way 
in which the affairs of the banks have beez conducted of late years. The experience of the 
past has proved of great service to these institutions, and though it may have been bitter, 
yet it cannot now be said that the result has been anything but beneficial to all parties.”’ 


The volume of business done by the Bank of Indo- 
The ~~ China, the principal of the French colonial banks, 
—_— showed a remarkable increase in. 1897. The nominal 
capital of the Bank is 12,000,000 francs and the reserve on December 31, 
1897, was 1,109,428 franes. The general movement of affairs during the year 
1897 showed discounts, loans and advances to the amount of 114,372,483 
franes, and exchange operations to the amount of 185,533,347 frances, making 
a total of 299,905,830 franes ($58,000,000), or an increase of 54,957,353 franes 
over 1896. This increase occurred principally in the branches of Saigon, 
Haiphong, and Hongkong. The volume of business at the various branches 
appears in the following table: 





OPERATIONS OF EXCHANGE. 





BRANCH. Discounts. | Loans. 
Tssues. Remittances. 








Francs. | ’ Francs. 
Saigon 48,264,677 i 45,513,464 


‘ 

Haiphong t 7 7,541,559 
Bangkok 993,771 J 5,644,151 
Pondichery . | 038, 8,353,888 
Noumea 6,474,204 | 523.084 5,665,217 
| 72,718,279 112,815,067 




















The balance of the deposit accounts at the close of 1897 was 5,435,337 
franes, a decrease of 2,987,136 francs since the close of 1896. The cash re- 
serve at the close of 1897 was 12,088,422 franes and the note circulation, 
25,159,381 franes. The profits of the year were 732,534 franes ($145,000), 
permitting a dividend of twenty per cent. upon the paid-up capital of 3,000,- 
000 franes. 

The smaller French colonial banks did not as a rule, make a favorable 
showing for 1898. The Bank of Martinique showed a decline of 8,534,795 
franes in the aggregate of operations, which amounted to 12,758,589 franes 
for the year ending June 30, 1898. The balance of local bills declined from 
4,753,073 franes on June 30, 1897 to 2,408,858 franes on June 30, 1898, while 
the discount rate remained at six per cent. throughout the year. The cash 
on hand on June 30, 1898, was 2,449,997 franes and the note circulation was 
6,740,545 franes, but the amount of paper past due was 1,863,233 franes. 


Lh ay French investments in Austria are more considera- 
a in ble, according to the Vienna correspondent of ‘‘1’ Hcon- 
omiste Francais,” as set forth in the issue of May 13, 

than is generally supposed. It has been well known that French capital 
contributed a large share of the funds for the principal Austrian railways, 
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but this is only a fraction of the financial] relations of the two countries. Of 
9,000,000,000 francs in Austro-Hungarian securities held abroad, at least half 
are in French hands. Portions of the French capital thus invested in the 
dual monarchy are invested in mortgage obligations and part in numerous 
public enterprises in Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 

The amount of Government obligations, both Austrian and Hungarian, 
held in France is computed at 900,000,000 florins or about 1,900,000,000 franes 
($370,000,000). It is believed in well-informed circles that the amount has 
increased within the last few years. The Austrian four per cents, of which 
the bonds outstanding represent nearly 1,000,000,000 franes, find their princi- 
pal market at Paris and have been absorbed almost entirely in France. The 
Hungarian four per cents, amounting to 682,000,000 florins, have also been 
absorbed by French savings, as well as the gold four and a half per cent. 
Hungarian railway loan issued in 1887 for 455,000,000 franes. The delay in 
planting the country firmly upon the gold standard has rendered it more 
difficult to find a market in France for the new three and a half and four per 
cent. obligations, expressed in the crown, the new monetary unit, which it 
was hoped could be placed at a lower rate than previous Austrian and Hun- 
garian obligations. ‘The new bonds, while expressed in crowns, are payable 
in paper or silver and are subject to the variations of the gold premium. 


; ; An important transaction by which German finan- 
a in cial influence in Turkey seems likely to be strengthened 
“ is the codperation between the two important railway 
companies of Anatolia and Smyrna-Cassaba. These railways are exchanging 
two leading officers in order to reveal to the public the union between the 
two groups of capitalists directing the railways through the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin and the Imperial Ottoman Bank. It is proposed to pursue a com- 
mon policy in creating a great trans-Asiatic line which, from some point in 
Asia Minor, will unite Konia by the valley of the Eupnhrates with the Persian 
Gulf. The project is set forth by the ‘‘ Moniteur des Intérets Matériels” of 
May 21, which declares that ‘‘it is a route to the Indies good or better than 
the other route which has been dreamed of on Russian soil: It is a great 
project, involving the construction of 4,000 to 5,000 kilometers, according to 
the programme which may be finally adopted, for the purpose of serving at 
once all commercial, political and strategic interests.” The consent of the 
Sultan seems still to be lacking, but the Belgian journal expresses the opinion 
that the alliance of the two groups of capital, which represents at Constanti- 
nople both French and German influence, ‘‘ will accomplish changes by the 
division of forces which will be accomplished in this oriental region.” 


: Energetic steps for maintaining the gold standard 
ie >> ~qae in recently adopted continue to be taken by the Russian 
; Government. A decree of December 11, 1898, directed 

the coinage of a new type of gold pieces of the denominations of five and ten 
roubles, according to the new standard. The basis upon which the Russian 
paper money was converted into gold, with the adoption of the gold standard 
in 1895, was the ratio of three paper roubles for two gold roubles. The old 
gold coins, known as the imperial and half-imperial (which were formerly 
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coins of ten and five roubles), were declared to represent fifteen and seven 
and a half roubles of the new standard ($7.70 and $3.85). The new coins, 
representing roubles of the new standard, will be about equivalent to $5.20 
and $2.60 in American coin. The face of the coins of ten roubles will bear 
the effigy of the Emperor in profile, with the inscription, ‘‘ Nicholas II, by the 
Grace of God Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias.”” The reverse side 
will bear the arms of the Empire with the inscription, ‘‘ ten roubles.” 

An amount of gold coinage hardly second to that of any other country was 
executed at the Russian mints during 1897 and 1898. The official figures of 
Russian coinage for the past seven years, as presented in the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe 
de Statistique”? for the January-March quarter, show that only 1,080,135 
roubles in gold coins were struck in 1892, 4,500,180 roubles in 1893, and 
4,500,157 roubles in 1894. The year 1895 witnessed the first serious prepara- 
tions to put a gold currency in circulation. The pieces coined were almost 
all imperials (fifteen roubles of the new standard), and their number was 
5,000,074, with a total value of 75,000,840 roubles ($39,000,000). The coinage 
was practically suspended in 1896, but 1897 witnessed a total gold coinage of 
331,577,500 roubles ($172,000,000) and 1898 a gold coinage of 263,890,337 
roubles ($137,000,000). The coinage in 1897 consisted largely of the old coins 
—the imperials and half-imperials, but 1898 witnessed the issue of 261,890,090 
roubles in pieces of five roubles. 

It has been the avowed purpose of the Russian Government to introduce 
coin into general circulation in preference to paper, and the outstanding issues 
of the Bank of Russia have been steadily reduced. The circulation was 
1,061,900,000 roubles upon the average during 1893, but was reduced materi- 
ally during 1896 and fell to 962,200,000 roubles on March 1, 1897. The out- 
standing notes first fell below the gold reserve in October, 1897, and the 
circulation was reduced on January 1, 1898, to 901,200,000 roubles and on 
January 1, 1899, to 662,100,000 roubles. The outstanding issues on May 1, 
1899, were only 640,000,000 roubles, of which 46,703,545 were in the reserves 
of the Bank, while the gold holdings of the Bank were 143,420,057 roubles in 
Russian gold, and 800,766,056 roubles in foreign gold and bullion, independ- 
ent of some other gold items. 

The accumulation of foreign gold coin in the Bank of Russia has more 
than doubled in the four years since the beginning of 1895. The amount of 
American gold is now $71,841,675 as compared with about $21,500,000 in 1895. 
The amount in United States gold now held surpasses that of any other 
country. The English gold, which stood at about $29,000,000 in 1895, has 
risen only to £10,399,004 ($50,000,000). German gold is held to the amount 
of 110,622,640 marks ($27,000,000), and French, Belgian and Swiss gold to the 
amount of 81,188,785 franes ($16,000,000). Even Spain has contributed a 
part of the gold expelled by her unsound financial policy and 28,705,705 
pesetas ($5,500,000) are stored in the vaults of the Bank of Russia. The total 
holdings of foreign coin by the Bank, which were 445,794,083 franes ($86,000, - 
000) on January 1, 1895, were 914,275,830 franes ($175,000,000), on January 
1, 1899. 

The new clearing-house at St. Petersburg, founded November 17, 1898, is 
doing a rapidly growing volume of business. The movement of funds through 
the clearing-house in December was 164,741,000 roubles. This amount 
increased to 268,734,000 roubles for March, and the entire transactions to the 
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close of March were 970,947,000 roubles ($500,000,000). Of this amount 668,- 
000,000 were compensated directly between the institutions making up the 
clearing-house. The branch of the Imperial Bank at St. Petersburg has wit- 
nessed a considerable diminution in payments in specie and notes, in the face 
of an increased volume of transactions. 

The upward movement of the deposits in the Russian Savings banks is 
more than keeping pace with industrial development. These savings deposits 
were only 147,042,901 roubles at the close of 1890. They rose to 377,165,352 
roubles at the close of 1895 and were 446,920,117 roubles on April 30, 1897. 
Another year and a half carried the amount on August 31, 1898, to 508,512,000 
roubles ($255,000,000) and the latest report, for February, 1899, showed 
deposits of 550,615,000 roubles ($287,000,000), distributed among 2,850,227 
accounts. 


, The gold standard in Ecuador is to come into force 
The Gold Standard in in 1901. The British pound sterling is declared legal 
cuador. ; . 

tender in the republic for the same value as the con- 

dor, and the latter is to be coined of the same weight and fineness as the 

pound sterling. The British consul in Ecuador, in a report on the trade of 

1898, which is published in the London ‘‘ Economist” of May 20, says upon 
the subject: 

‘¢The agreement between the merchants and the banks to sustain a uniform rate of 
exchange, viz., 100 per cent. ninety days’ sight bills on London, or say 24d. per sucre, has 
been conscientiously carried out by all concerned throughout the year. On July 14 it was 
decided by a meeting that the agreement should remain in force until the Congress of 1898 
came to a decision respecting the projected new currency law establishing a gold basis for 
the republic, and further that if such new currency law were adopted an agreement would 
remain binding without further ratification until the law would come into force. It is with 
great satisfaction that I am able to report that this law actually passed, and the prepara- 
tions to establish a gold standard are already well advanced. The Bank of Ecuador has 
already accumulated about £45,000 in gold and the Banco Commercial y Agricola £110,000, 
and the Government has agreed to sign contracts for the conversion of more than 2,000,000 
sucres (silver) into Ecuadorian gold condors, the nation paying the loss in the silver to be 
exported between its actual value and the nominal value of the sucre of 24d., and all ex- 
penses of freight and coinage, etc.’’ 


Cable dispatches late in June indicated that the 

The a Policy Spanish Finance Minister, Senor Villaverde, had deci- 

— ded upon taxing the evidences of the domestic funded 

debt twenty per cent. of their interest coupons, and making an arrangement 

with the foreign bond holders to submit to a similar tax. This is a round- 

about way of reducing the interest now paid by the Treasury. The July 

coupons of the external debt will be paid in full, but it will be represented to 

the holders that they must make some voluntary concessions for a few years 
at least after that payment. 

The condition of Spanish finance is involved in great difficulties, which 
have not been lessened by the somewhat imprudent action of the French 
Government, in intimating that it would not view with indifference the 
reduction of the interest on Spanish obligations in the hands of Frenchmen. 

The Spanish Government, by decrees of May 19 and later dates, suspended 
the drawings for the settlement of the four per cent. debt which would have 
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taken place on June 2 and the later drawings for June 21. This action excited 
protests among the directors of the Bank of Spain, but the majority of the 
directors refused to accept the proposition of one of their number, that the 
Bank proceed with the usual drawings, in spite of the decree of the Minister 
of Finance. The Bank will lose a small profit by this action, but according 
to the Madrid correspondent of ‘‘l’EHconomiste Huropéen,” in the issue of 
June 2, has gained 9,000,000 pesetas by the exchange of securities for the 
bonds whose redemption is suspended. 

lt is stated by Mr. Arthur Houghton, the well-informed Madrid corres- 
pondent of ‘‘?’Hconomiste Frangais,” in the issue of that journal for May 27, 
that public opinion is much opposed to a new foreign loan, secured by pledges 
of the revenue and payable in gold. The consolidation of all the unfunded 
debt would require an internal loan of 2,000,000,000 pesetas ($400,000,000), 
but no one believes that the floating capital of the country would absorb a 
loan for half this amount. The alternatives open to the ministry are thus 
discussed by Mr. Houghton: 


‘¢‘The plan with which the ministry will be obliged to content itself is an issue of in- 
ternal bonds of several hundred millions for consolidating the customs bonds, the most ur- 
gent of the other unpaid debts of the war, the advances of the bankers of Madrid and Bar- 
celona, the credits of the Trans-Atlantic Company, and a part only of the advances of the 
Bank of Spain. According to this programme, the Ministry of Finance would limit itself 
to renewing the 568,000,000 pesetas in Treasury bonds, which represent the floating debt 
properly so-called and would reimburse little more than half of the credits of the Bank of 
Spain, with the intention of reducing somewhat the interest on the Treasury bonds and re- 
quiring the Bank of Spain to accept a reduction from five per cent. to three per cent. in the 
interest on its old and new advances, in view of certain advantages which will be accorded 
to the Bank by the new Treasury Act, which will be voted by the Cortes at the commence- 
ment of the next session. The Minister will include in his calculations on account of the 
debt the interest for this new internal issue. There is reason for believing that he will as- 
sign for this new debt an effective guarantee, as was done with the five per cent. obligations 
known as the Spanish customs, since it is the intention to have the Cortes vote the increased 
war taxes and other measures which will furnish a large part of what was necessary for the 
annual service of these obligations. If the Government decides to offer a guarantee to in- 
sure the success of an interior consolidated loan, it will be necessary to choose between the 
customs, which give between 115,000,000 and 130,000,000 pesetas a year, tobacco, which 
pays 98,000,000 pesetas, or the octroi taxes, which pay 80,000,000 pesetas.’’ 


The advantage which has been enjoyed in several respects by Spanish ob- 
ligations held abroad, in the payment of gold interest and the stamping of 
such bonds as a guarantee of their foreign ownership, has led to much spec- 
ulation in Spanish bonds on foreign bourses, and the speculators are sus- 
pected of instigating the protests which are being made against a reasonable 
readjustment of the debt. The London ‘‘ Economist” of May 20, in disecus- 
sing the claims of the speculators, says: 


‘* Before the Colonial insurrections began, four years ago, it was well known that not 
one-third of the existing £78,440,000 of exterior stock was in the hands of foreigners. When 
the war with the United States began in April, 1898, the exterior Spanish fours dropped so 
low that after the first panic speculative purchases for foreign account began, and by Octo- 
ber 1, 1898, £42,886,000 were in foreign hands. During the last seven months Spaniards 
have sold about eleven millions sterling more of exterior debt to syndicates and speculators 
in Paris, Brussels and Berlin, who have driven up the quotations from forty-one in October, 
1898, to sixty-one in May, 1899. 

This movement was further stimulated in the autumn of last year by the issue of a 
royal decree which drew a distinction between the foreign and native holders of the exte- 
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rior debt. Foreign bond holders were allowed to go on receiving their coupons in pounds 
sterling, francs and marks. Spanish bond holders were informed that they were in future to 
be paid their coupons in pesetas only, and were offered such unacceptable ternis to convert 
their exterior into interior debt, that in seven months only £1,680,000 have been presented 
for the said conversion. As the exterior stock rose under the impulse of foreign markets, 
the native bond holders elected to seil their stock abroad and place the amount in other in- 
vestments. mostly outside State securities. When the above decree came into force it was 
discovered through the affidavits and the Spanish financial commissions, that already be- 
fore October 1, 1898, the amount of exterior debt in the hands of foreigners had risen to 
£42,886,000, of which about two thirds were then supposed to be in French hands. * * * 

At present, out of £78,440,000 of exterior four per cent. debt in circulation, it is stated 
that £54,000,000 are in foreign hands, chiefly French and Belgian. Germans have shown 
less alacrity in following in the wake of their neighbors since the Berlin Government inti- 
mated that no interference was to be expected on behalf of the speculative purchasers of 
Spanish securities during the recent wars. It is generally understood, both in France and 
in Spain, that the action of the French Government only aimed at protecting bona fide hold- 
ers and speculative purchasers of the Spanish exterior debt, and not the much more con- 
siderable amount of French capital well known to have been invested for years in Spanish 
railway sharesand bonds, mines and other enterprises of every kind, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to at least three hundred millions sterling.”’ 


The rapid growth of joint-stock companies in Rus- 
Stock ae gaa in sia, already referred to in this department of the BANK- 
seen ERS’ MAGAZINE, is the subject of an interesting review 

in the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe de Statistique” for the January-March quarter. 

The first Russian joint-stock companies were created many years ago, but 
these and all the later ones are founded upon special concessions by the Gov- 
ernment instead of being incorporated under general laws, like most of the 
corporations of Great Britain and the United States. Such corporations had 
attained at the beginning of 1894 the number of only five or six hundred in 
Russia, while Germany counted nearly 3,500 and Great Britain more than 
6,000. Since 1894 the creation of corporations has multiplied in Russia with 
astonishing rapidity, and on May 23, 1898, there already existed nearly 1,100, 
without counting 160 foreign corporations, nearly all of recent origin, to do 
business in Russia. : 

The method of special concessions, in spite of the fetters which it has im- 
posed upon industrial development, has at least given an unusual character 
for solvency to the corporations which have run the gauntlet of Government 
inspection. Of the five hundred corporations whose existence goes as far 
back as 1894, it is declared by the ‘‘Bulletin Russe,” that there are not 100 
whose shares are worth less than par. Only three banks have collapsed in 
the space of thirty years, while almost all the others distribute regularly div- 
idends of ten, fifteen and twenty per cent. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, however, for the Government to satisfy itself of the character of the 
many applicants for charters, and misapprehensions are feared from the fact 
that any new stock company appears to have official sanction. A commis- 
sion was appointed by order of the Emperor in March, 1898, to study the 
basis of a reform of the corporation system. This commission, presided over 
by a member of the Council of the Ministry of Finance, was composed of 
seventeen officials and thirty-one bankers, manufacturers and merchants. 
Recommendation was made that a system be adopted based upon the Ger- 
man law of 1884 and the German commercial code of 1897, including the 
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abandonment of preliminary concessions, but strict official regulation after 
corporations were established. This plan has not yet been finally considered 
by the Government. 

One of the reasons for the rapid increase in the number of corporations is 
the conversion of many private establishments into the corporate form in 
order to escape certain taxes. The great increase in capitalization, however, 
from 800,000,000 roubles ($416,000,000) on January 1, 1894, to more than 
1,800,000,000 roubles ($936,000,000) at the present time, is not due in any con- 
siderable measure to the conversion of these family establishments. The 
editor of the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe” puts the capital of these conversions at less 
than 60,000,000 roubles. Many old corporations have increased their capital 
from time to time but the large number of the family corporations created 
has kept the average share capital nearly the same—about 1,500,000 roubles. 
The essential reasons which have resulted in such a rapid development of 
stock companies in Russia are thus summed up by the Russian publication: 


‘1, The construction of railways—13,500 kilometers (8,400 miles) from January 1, 1894, 
to June 1, 1899 (not including several thousands of kilometers finished or on the eve of 
completion, but not yet opened to traffic), while the total of the five-year period ending with 
1892 was only 2,759 kilometers. 

2. The increase of the customs tariff and the fixing for a series of years of highly pro- 
tective duties. 

3. The fall of the rate of interest, which has tempted both Russian and foreign savings 
to seek more remunerative employment for capital than investment in the public funds. 

4. The monetary reform, which has given stability in Russia to business affairs and 
liberated foreign capitalists from the anxiety which prevented them until then from buying 
any other Russian securities than public funds payable in gold.”’ 


; The differences between the Governments of Austria 
The Austro-Hungarian and Hungary over the prolongation of the Union have 


Bank . . i 
ae See thus far prevented any agreement regarding the perma- 


nent extension of the charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which expired 
with the close of the year 1897. The Bank has been doing business under 
temporary decrees and its credit does not seem to have suffered materially by 
the uncertainty regarding its future. The Bank reduced the discount rate 
on May 23 from five to four and a half per cent. The Hungarian Government 
wishes to renew the statutes of the Bank for a longer period than the other 
treaties can be concluded. Dr. Weckerle, the able premier who did so much 
towards bringing about a reform of the currency while he held the reins of 
government, is quoted by the Vienna correspondent of the London ‘‘ Econo- 
mist,” in the issue of May 27, as expressing himself thus: 


‘*The stability of a common customs frontier for Austria-Hungary is not guaranteed by 
arrangements signed by both Governments, but by identical economical interests, and 
where they are not identical, by a reciprocal consideration for each country’s interests. I 
cannot see why the agreement with the Austro-Hungarian Bank should not be concluded 
for a longer period than the customs and commerce treaty. On the contrary, I should say 
that a common bank, whose prolonged existence would be ensured, would be a safe guar- 
antee for the maintenance of many common economical interests; it would remove an 
element of uncertainty, which has for some time been an obstacle to the development of 
our industry, to the forming of new commercial relations, and, above all, to our conditions 
of credit Ifthe arrangement with the Bank is not prolonged, this uncertainty will increase 
in an alarming manner.’’ 
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THE EXPOSITION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


This is an attempt to put in a concise statement and a simple mode the 





explanation of what is generally looked upon as an abstruse and complicated 


subject. 


Foreign exchange arises from such international transactions as involve 
as a consequence international indebtedness. Abstractly, a bill of exchange 
is a transfer of a credit or claim, the creating of a right to receive in a foreign 
country by a first party in favor of a second party from a third party (on 
whom said first party holds a right) in return for the creating in the home 
country of an equal right by said second party in favor of said first party. 
Concretely, as embodied in the form and character of a negotiable instrument, 
it is a draft, sight or time, drawn by a creditor through the medium ofa 
dealer in bills of exchange on his debtor living in a foreign country. It may 
also be, likewise having those qualities inherent in bankable papers, a foreign 
money order bought by a debtor from a dealer in foreign exchange issued 
payable to the foreign creditor through the agency of the issuing dealer’s cor- 
respondent in the creditor’s market. And if it be borne in mind that by these 
two methods only foreign payments can be effected by the instrumentality of 
bills, by the creditor through an international banker drawing upon his for- 
eign debtor or by the debtor through the same agency making payment to his 
foreign creditor, it will not only be easy to see how shipments of bullion are 
averted, but will help to further elucidate the more complex problems of the 


exchanges. 


It seems hardly necessary to state at the outset that the payment of for- 
eign debts by a remission of bills instead of a remission of bullion is due to 
the less expense involved in making payment by the former method. That 
is to say, that all those items of expense involved in the emission of bills are 
in their aggregate less than the sui of all those items, to be enumerated fur- 
ther on, involved in a transmission of bullion. But, as we shall see, there 
may be times when the prices of bills are such that to pay a debt abroad it is 
cheaper to remit the bullion than the bills. 

In a discussion on the foreign exchanges when the mutual indebtedness of 
two countries is spoken of it is interpreted as meaning not an indebtedness 
existing between the two established and de facto governments but between 
the mercantile classes of the two countries, their mutual trades and reciprocal 
dealings causing the demand for bills. 


How THE DEMAND FOR BILLS ARISES. 


While the demand for bills of exchange mainly arises from merchandise 
indebtedness (which, too, as it will thus follow, is the chief factor influencing 
the rate of exchange), it also arises in part from the interest and dividend 
payments accruing on the bonds, stocks and other investments held by for- 
eigners, from the charges for freight transported by foreign carriers, from the 


earnings and the necessity of having some means to remit home those earn- 
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ings, of insurance companies and other corporations doing business in a for- 
eign country, and from the expenditures of persons travelling in foreign coun- 
tries. The issue of a government or private loan when subscribed to by 
foreigners has in the nature of its demand the same effect upon the price of 
bills as merchandise indebtedness. So also may be mentioned, and with 
especial reference to this country at this time, the expenses of a government 
having, either permanently or temporarily, an army or navy abroad, and im- 
posts of a tariff, port charges and tonnage dues, when such tariff, charges 
and dues are paid, in whole or in part, by persons living abroad. So likewise 
causing a demand for bills is that law of different countries requiring foreign 
insurance companies before commencing business to deposit a certain sum 
with a designated officer. As an instance of this may be cited the large insur- 
ance companies of this country who, in compliance with such a law, in order 
to do business in Russia, have between six and seven million dollars invested 
in Russian Government bonds. From a high rate of interest may also arise 
a demand for bills, for if that rate is sufficiently high it acts as an inducement 
for capitalists to loan their money in that foreign market. 


ILLUSTRATION OF AN EXCHANGE TRANSACTION. 


The following is the simplest form which a transaction in foreign exchange 
takes: A in New York is a creditor of B in London for a sum equal in amount 
to that which C in New York is indebted to D in London, and the two sums 
falling due at the same time. That these respective creditors may receive 
their respective payments with the least expense in the mode of payment to 
all concerned, they thus dispense with the need of shipping bullion: A draws 
a bill upon B to the amount of the debt. C, owing an equal amount and pay- 
able at the same time, purchases from A this bill on B, which he remits to D. 
D, on presentation of the bill to B, receives payment from him. 

For the payment of international debts by the medium of bills of exchange 
the intervention of dealers in exchange is required. Knowing R to be a 
banker and dealer in exchange in New York and that S is his correspondent 
in London, and that by the nature of their business it is their purpose to 
make a profit in the buying and selling of exchange, the following is given as 
being a wider illustration and one in a more practical form: 

B in London in order to pay this debt due A in New York buys from S at 
the current rate of exchange (which, it is to be remembered, includes a profit 
to the banker) a bill to the amount of this debt and issued payable to A, the 
bill being drawn by S in favor of A on his own correspondent R in New York. 
The bill having been remitted by B and received by A, the latter receives 
payment on presentation of the bill to R. 

We will stray somewhat from the direct discussion of these correlative 
systems of settlement to show in what specific manner a bill such as B’s is in 
cases drawn and issued. The bill is drawn in a set of three, which are thus 
remitted to prevent miscarriage; the first is sent by one steamer and the 
second by another. The third is generally retained by the debtor or the 
drawer. It is, howeyer, sometimes remitted by a third steamer. Any one of 
these bills being paid the others thereby are void and are destroyed. Sent 
over in the nature of a commercial draft on a mercantile debtor, and not 
drawn at sight, one of these tenors of exchange, as technically called, may 
not be immediately cancelled but may run on a long or short time. Bearing 
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repeated endorsements, it serves the purpose of an accomodation bill and 
performs the function of a credit currency. In actual business transactions 
of foreign bankers such a bill has been known to wander thousands of miles 
and through different countries. Only one of a set, though (and after 
acceptance), can of course so circulate. 

To return from our digression. Now, the ability of R, or any banker 
so placed as R, to pay this bill of B’s on its presentation by A without the 
importation of the sum paid by B to§8, is due to an operation in the exchanges 
such as this. The aforesaid debtor C in New York, so as to pay his the 
aforesaid creditor D in London, purchases from R in New York a bill on 8 
drawn to the order of D. Thus each banker is able by using the sum paid 
by each debtor in his (each banker’s) market to pay the creditor in the same 
market. Or then again, some other banker, P, has issued to a New York 
debtor (E) to a London creditor (F) a bill of exchange in favor of F and 
drawn on P’s correspondent in London. In the case supposed before, the 
ereditor A might have drawn through R upon his debtor in London, B. 
(This draft,.as will be later seen more clearly, so that A may secure his 
money at once, is purchased at a discount by R.) In such a ease the banker 
P would have bought from R the draft so drawn by A, that he may be able, 
by forwarding this draft to his London correspondent to pay F by the money 
he will then collect from B. Therefore A is paid by R, E remits through P 
and F is paid by the money so collected from B. The bankers engaged have, 
by their intervention, accrued, in each case, a profit to themselves and saved, 
in each case, any shipment of bullion. | 

We may derive from these instances above that when circumstances rule 
as these, an equal amount due on one side to that due on the other, these 
amounts payable at one time, in a currency the same, and that the rates for 
interest do not affect the price for bills, all expenses involved in a means of 
payment would be so divided between the two countries that there would be 
no circumstance, itself an influence in the rates for exchange, which would 
cause the divergence of the rate from the par. So it is that under all these 
cireumstances the rate for exchange would always be the par of exchange. 







































ASCERTAINING THE PAR OF EXCHANGE. 


It may not be out of place here to advert to the meaning of the expression 
par of exchange and to make clear how it isfound. Between the units of 
account of two countries having the same standard of value there exists, 
dependent upon the amount of pure metal in each unit, a certain relation in 
their value to one another. That is to say, that the par of exchange is the 
ratio (deduced by the respective weights, fine) of the two units of account. 
From which it is evident that one of such two units must be taken at what, 
in economics, is called the fixed or certain price. For example, to find the 
par of exchange between the unit of account of England, the sovereign, and 
the unit of account of the United States, the dollar, the sovereign is the unit 
which is taken at the fixed or certain price. The sovereign contains, by the 
mint statute, Act of Parliament, 33d Victoria, Chapter 10, 123.27447 grains, 
eleven-twelfths of which, equal to 113.001 grains, are pure gold. The dollar 
contains, by the Act of June 28, 1834, 25.8 grains, which by the Act of 
January 18, 1837, is nine-tenths fine, equal to 23.22 grains pure gold. We 
therefore say that the par of exchange between the United States and Eng- 
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land is $4.866 to the pound. In London the dollar is taken as the fixed price 
and exchange on New York is quoted so many shillings and pence per dollar. 
Between countries having different standards of value there can, of course, 
be no fixed par of exchange. 

To make these observations on the par and the causes of divergence from 
the par clearer, it is necessary to remember that interest rates, the relative 
sums due on each side, and the dates at which those payments must be met, so 
being the only factors from which arises a demand for bills, are hence the only 
factors which influence the rates for exchange. So it is that when all those 
elements which affect rates for exchange affect on one side to the same extent 
that they affect on the other, the price of exchange of either one upon the 
other would be under no influence which would oceasion its variation from 
the par. 

Certainly it is when any of those factors which influence rates for exchange 
is not operating in the one country to the same extent to which it is operat- 
ing in the other, the price of bills of either one upon the other becomes more 
difficult of caleulation and naturally and inevitably moves from the par. It 
is at such times and under such circumstances that the foreign exchanges are 
rendered a subject of more complexity and more difficult in their thorough 
comprehension. It is thus.the existence of these dissimilar factors, dissimilar 
either in the nature or the degree of their influence, which is the cause of the 
variations in the rates for demand bills. It would, at such times, when issu- 
ing a bill on a foreign country accordingly be necessary to consider to what 
extent these several factors, pulling the rate from the par, are in operation. 

We have seen under what circumstances the factors that cause a demand 
for exchange hold the price of bills at the par of exchange. It does therefore 
follow as a consectary that if the relative indebtedness on one side is unequal 
to that on the other, or if the indebtedness, though equal, falls at different 
dates for payment, or if the rates of interest, of influence in the rates for bills, 
are of sufficient difference as to act as an estoppel on the property in money 
held in the one country and due in the other, the price of exchange will 
diverge from the par. And it will be more clearly seen later that though 
these dissimilar factors exist and operate, there does not of necessity need to 
be, at least at the immediate period of settlement, a transference of bullion 
to offset the unequal claim. It will be seen more clearly, too, that even at 
such times prices of bills are finally dependent, as at other times, upon the 
relation between the supply of and demand for bills, and that they are further 
limited by what in a more material transaction would be called the cost of 
production. 

Exchange on a country in which a different standard is used can only be 
calculated this way: knowing the two standards it is necessary to take one of 
them (at least at the time of issuing the bill) at the fixed price, or if neither 
of them is gold, it is the custom to consider at the time of drawing how they 
each stand in their gold price, therefore taking a gold unit—in practice the 
English sterling—as the fixed price. Then we can easily compare their value 
to each other. So that bills drawn.on a country in which the currency fluc- 
tuates in its gold value will always rise in an inverse ratio to the depreciation 
of that currency in gold. And conversely, any the less premium on gold will 
always be offset by a fall in an inverse ratio in the rates for exchange. This, 
it is understood, only gives what at the time of drawing is taken to be the 
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par between the two countries. The price of exchange will of course vary 
from this assumed par according as to what extent those influences: which 
affect the exchanges are in operation. 







DIFFERENT KINDS OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 







It may be best to next look at the financial page of the daily paper and 
consider the rates for exchange given there. We first take the rates on Lon- 
don, the most important centre. 

We note, at the particular day we are considering, that the quotations are 
for three kinds of bills: cable transfers, demand bills and sixty-day bills. A’ 
sufficiently intelligible explanation of a cable transfer bill of exchange is con- 
veyed in its name. It is, in other words, the counterpart for foreign trans- 
mission of the domestic telegraph order for money. While the price of a 
cable transfer is, up to a certain point, affected equally by all those elements 
which affect the price of a demand bill, beyond that point it is made so much 
dearer by the fact of its being a cabled remittance. 

At the special date we are now considering the posted, or nominal, rates 
(not for actual business, for like in other transactions the rates for actual 
business can be shaded from the posted rates) are, for demand bills, $4.854, 
and, for sixty-day or long bills, $4.834. The quotation for the first kind 
means that a check on London payable on presentation there will cost $4.854 
for each pound on delivery of the bill by the New York banker. For the 
second kind, a bill on London maturing sixty days after its acceptance in that 
city will cost the purchaser $4.834 for each pound sterling on delivery of the 
bill by the New York banker. 



































INFLUENCES GOVERNING THE PRICE OF BILLS. 


The next point to be considered in an exposition of the exchanges is to 
show why these bills differ in price and what are the causes that determine 
the extent of these differences. The price of a demand bill, it will shortly be 
seen, is settled by supply and demand. The rate of interest in the market on 
which the bill is drawn and the financial rating of the drawer and acceptor 
account for and govern the difference in price between a sight and long bill. 
In the first place, the purpose of drawing a long bill is to secure at once to 
the shipper of the goods the money not otherwise coming to him until the 
maturity of the draft hedraws. This draft is discounted by the international 
banker. The banker, in its discount, must consider the rate of interest in 
the centre on which the bill is drawn and the likelihood of its being paid on 
maturity by the drawee, that is to say, the debtor. The bill, being drawn 
upon a third party, in a foreign centre, is available as a negotiable paper 
where the third party lives. Therefore, in its charge for discount, the rate 
of interest in the market on which it is drawn must be looked into. This 
rate is the rate ruling at the time of discounting the draft. The rates of 
interest ruling at the various foreign centres are received daily by cable. It 
is, therefore, in seeming, that the purchaser of this draft, the banker, views 
the value of this draft according as to the likelihood of its being paid at 
maturity. This he judges from the credit of the party on whom the bill is 
drawn as well, it is evident, from the credit of the party for whom he dis- 
counts this bill. Thus it is plain that the rate of exchange for a long bill is 
according to the house which draws the bill. and according to the house or 
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party on which the bill is drawn. So that bills drawn at time do vary in 
their price, it is possible, every time long exchange is bought or sold. A 
debtor can purchase for remission, as well as a creditor can draw, a long bill. 
Now, from the side of the debtor whether it is better for him to pay by pur- 
chasing and remitting a bill drawn at sight or a long bill, depends upon what 
rate for discount he can have that bill enecashed abroad. The rate will 
assuredly depend upon the rates for discount in the market on which it is 
drawn, but he will be able to have his bill discounted at such a certain rate 
according as he is viewed in credit and solvency. If, for an arbitrary selec- 
tion, the long bill is a sixty-day bill, it devolves upon the foreign banker at 
home who issues the bill, through his correspondent abroad, to meet it hence 
sixty days at maturity on presentation by the holder. Thus the correspond- 
ent, in this case, stands in the place of the acceptor where the foreign bill is 
drawn by the exporter of wheat. ? 

We may now give a practical illustration that will account for this specific 
difference of two cents in the rate for a demand bill and a sixty-day sight 
draft. The debtor, at the date we now consider, desiring to purchase a sixty- 
day bill on London will have to pay for it, we have seen, at the rate of $4.83. 
If he wants to buy a sight draft that will cost him, we have seen, $4.85. 
The rate of discount of the Bank of England at this date is 24 per cent. So 
if he, being a debtor of such credit, buys a sixty-day bill at $4.834, remits it 
to London and has it discounted at the Bank rate of 24 per cent. per annum, 
it makes a total cost of the bill to him $4.854. It is therefore as cheap for 
him to remit by purchasing a bill at sight or a bill drawn at sixty days. But 
it may be noted at any time in the daily papers that there are several rates of 
discount ruling in the London money market. It is the financial centre of 
the world and the bankers and banking houses there have always money to 
loan on bills running for any number of days. As a general thing this private 
discount rate, or the rate in the outside market, is lower than the Bank rate. 
The debtor, let us say, is of such character that he can have his bill dis- 
counted at the private discount rate of 111-16 per cent. If hein this instance 
buys and remits a sixty-day bill at $4.834 and has it discounted in London at 
1 11-16 per cent., the total cost to him will then be $4.8486. Thus, in the 
latter instance, it is cheaper for the debtor to pay by remitting a sixty-day 
bill and have it discounted in London than to remit a demand bill at $4.854. 

Exchange on Paris is quoted as follows: for demand bills, say, 5.192 
franes, and for sixty-day sight drafts, say, 5.214 frances. The quotation for 
demand means that for each dollar paid on delivery of the bill by the New 
York banker the purchaser receives a bill for 5.19% franes payable on demand 
in Paris. The quotation for sixty-day sight drafts means that on payment of 
each dollar by the purchaser in New York he is given a bill calling for pay- 
ment of 5.214 franes in Paris at its maturity, sixty days after its issue. 

The Bank of France rate as a general thing is lower than the outside mar- 
ket rate. At the time we are dealing the Bank rate is, let us say, two per 
cent. It will accordingly be seen that if the remitter desiring to pay a debt 
in Paris buys and remits a sixty-day bill at 5.214 and has it discounted at the 
Bank rate, it will net him there 5.194 franes, which is cheaper to him than 
remitting a sight bill at 5.192. 

By the French mint-law a kilogram of gold, .9 fine, is coined into 3,100 
franes, and as a kilogram equals 1,000 grams, and a gram equals 15.432+ 
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(troy) grains, and a dollar contains 23.22 grains pure gold, the par between 
this country and France is 5.1827+ franes to the dollar. _ But the dealers in 
bills on Paris use as a base—or par—for trading 5.20 franes. And, as it may 
be noted in the daily papers, exchange on this center fluctuates at the rate of 
.002 franc from this base. So that quotations vary as 5.20, 5.208, 5.214, and so 
on, or 5.20, 5.19%, 5.183, and soon. This rate of variation of .00%is within only 
.00024 of 4 per cent. of the accepted par. But to make the rates narrower 
than this approximate 4 per cent. variation bills on Paris are usually traded 
in plus or minus 1-16 per cent. So that if the quotation is 5.224 less 1-16 per 
cent. it is dearer than 5.224, for the remitter gets 5.224 franes less 1-16 per 
cent., or 5.2218 francs. 

We may consider now that all those factors, themselves the primary and 
potent cause for the demand for bills, are finally and ultimately and to their 
remotest points embodied in bills for foreign transmission. The holders of 
these bills, then, to secure to themselves their payments, enter the market in 
which foreign bills are bought and sold. These buyers and sellers, we are to 
understand, are the dealers in foreign exchange, the transactors of the for- 
eign exchange business, those intermediaries whom we have before pointed 
out as the necessary interveners for the settlement of all international claims. 
At this stage, the buyers on their part, and the sellers on theirs, as in any 
market in which any raw material is dealt in, higgle and haggle, as Adam 
Smith says, until the final adjustment of prices devolves upon the relation 
between supply anddemand. But however scarce the bills on a foreign coun- 
try may be or however brisk the demand, there are limits, now presently to 
be more fully explained, above or below which the prices for bills do not go. 
It is evident now that the limits are governed by the cost of transmitting 
bullion, and it may be equally evident that it is the price of short or demand 
bills and not of long that governs the movement of bullion. 


SPECULATIVE DEALINGS IN EXCHANGE. 


To be exact and precise in a consideration of the exchanges it is necessary 
to state that all dealings in foreign bills are not for the purpose of settling 
debts abroad. Speculative dealing in exchange is carried on by those who 
neither own exchange to sell nor owe exchange to buy. So that under such 
a circumstance a price made for bills is not a ‘natural result of supply and 
demand. Such speculation, as well as buying exchange for investment, can 
only be made in long bills. But unlike investment buying of exchange, spec- 
ulative buying consists in the seller selling bills which he does not possess to 
deliver. He looks forward to being able at the time of delivory to buy them 
in at a less price than he sold them out. That is, he sells short. And in the 
buying for investment the profit to the buyer lies in the difference between 
that price at which he purchases the bill and the price which he gets for it at 
its maturity. And this difference is, as we have before seen, the rate of in- 
terest in the foreign market on which the bill is drawn. 

It has been remarked before that though the prices for bills are finally 
decided by supply and demand, they are further limited by what in a more 
material transaction would be called the cost of production. This element 
of further limitation, it is intended to be shown, is the sum of the items of 
expense involved in moving bullion. It has been shown that the supply of 
bills, from whatever the cause giving rise to the supply, relative to the 
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demand makes the price. It is obvious, therefore, that if not disturbed by 
any foreign or extraneous cause the demand may, at times, bear such a 
relation to the supply that the price of exchange may vary from the par, and 
on either side, as to leave a wider margin than the cost of shipping gold would 
entail. If this natural operation of supply and demand was therefore 
allowed to take its course the traders having to pay money abroad would 
prefer to ship the gold than remit the bills that had gone to an abnormally 
high price. Soon the other side, the creditors, if the exchange on the foreign 
market in which their debtors lived had fallen to so low a figure, would pre- 
fer to have their foreign debtors ship them gold than to themselves sell in 
their own market the bills they hold against their foreign credits. It is 
evident, therefore, that the variations in the rates for exchange—the bills 
being drawn at sight, it is clear from the preceding—are limited between that 
rate above and that rate below the par which covers twice the cost of shipping 
bullion from one market to another. 

There is one point never to be lost sight of in a complete understanding 
of the specie point and the rates of exchange, and that is, that under an 
exceptional circumstance, such as a war, or such cause as will occasion a 
financial panic, holders of foreign bills are induced, for the sake of immedi- 
ately getting the ready money, to sell them at a price below the par, which 
gives a greater margin than the cost of importing gold would occasion. Asa 
recent illustration it will be remembered that at the outbreak of the late war 
with Spain the dealers in foreign exchange in Madrid and other cities of 
Spain had great difficulty in disposing of their bills. It was the same cause, 
the state of the Spanish money market and of the Spanish credit, which 
induced the holders to sacrifice their bills below the specie point and made 
the purchasers reluctant to buy. 


INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 


If the supply of bills drawn by one country on another is at any time 
greater than the demand for them by those who are required to remit, and if 
at the same time the supply held by the other country upon the one falls 
short of the demand for them by those who are under the necessity of remit- 
ting, so, in the first instance, the bills drawn by the one country upon the 
other will sell at a discount, while, in the second instance, the bills drawn by 
the other upon the one will sell at a premium. So from which it follows 
that a fall in the price of bills drawn by one country on another is always 
coincident with a rise in the price of those drawn by the other on it 

In the enumeration of those various items of expense incurred in the ship- 
ping of gold are to be taken into account premium for insurance, charges for 
freight, each usually one-eighth per cent., loss of the current rate of interest, 
which, while in transit, the gold cannot earn, packing, boxing, trucking, and, 
when the specie or bullion is procured through him, the commission of the 
bullion broker. In some eases the charge for commission will include such 
other expenses as insurance and freight. On whom should fall the charges 
for insurance, brokerage and freight is a matter left between the shipper and 
the importer. Whenever the coin or bullion is procured by the exporter 
direct from the sub-Treasury or the Assay Office, the charge for brokerage is 
of course eliminated. Another item to be considered is that Known as 
“sweating.” The bullion is tightly packed in heavy kegs, but there is always 
3 
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a certain amount of loss by attrition, and for which a regular allowance is 
made. 

In the shipment, for instance, of gold bars from New York to London an 
invoice is made out in which each bar is numbered, and opposite each nuim- 
ber is put its weight in ounces, its fineness in thousandths and its value, which 
is stamped upon each bar; and the total of the column containing the stamped 
value is, added to such expenses as boxing, cartage and the charges that he 
must bear, the amount of the invoice, expressed in the currency of the export- 
ing country, against the consignee. On the receipt of this shipment and 
invoice the consignee has the bars weighed and assayed. From this assay he 
derives the weight, allowing for shrinkage in sweating, of the pure metal. 
This pure metal is therefore worth the mint price of the country in which it 
is received. From this price which will be realized are to be deducted all 
those charges which may fall upon the importer and are not enumerated in 
the bill of invoice. These charges may be itemized as drayage from the 
steamer, railroad charges for freight, if the bullion is moved inland, and if 
those charges should fall upon him, broker’s commission, insurance and 
ocean-carriage. This net result expressed in the terms of the monetary unit 
of the importing country is the amount received for the bars by the import- 
ing merchant. Thus ifthe total of an invoice charge be multiplied or divided, 
according as the country gives or takes the fixed price in the ascertainment 
of the par, by the net proceeds of the invoice consignment, the result is the 
rate of exchange at which the transaction is made. 

If it be looked into sufficiently it will be seen that the cost or changes for 
paying foreign debts by either a remittance of bills or of bullion must in the 
natural course of things fall upon each successive purchaser of that particu- 
lar commodity which must be paid for by one of these two means. 

It is calculated that the cost of moving gold from London to New York, 
or vice versa, makes all those items of expense attached to the movement of 
gold foot up two and three-quarter cents or three cents for each pound ster- 
ling transferred. Now, if we take $4.864 as the par and deduct three cents, 
we have $4.834, the rate at which gold can be imported without loss. But 
to make clearer the effect that relative rates of interest and premium on gold 
bars have on the profits involved in moving bullion, it may be stated that 
when exchange on London has stood at $4.85 gold bullion has been imported 
at New York. The only explanation of this is that money is dear in New 
York and at the same time cheap in London, and that gold bars in New York 
command a premium while in London they can be procured without the pay- 
ment of a premium. So that it can be said, contrary to what is often stated 
in the daily press of New York, that there is no definite rate in the exchanges 
at which gold can be either imported or exported with profit. 

The Bank of England is enabled, similar to other institutions in European 
centres, by a rise both in the rate of discount and in the premium on gold 
bars, to maintain its gold holdings at times till prices for bills reach the specie 
point. The Bank of England, however, is prohibited by its charter to dis- 
count above a maximum of ten per cent. or below a minimum of two per cent. 

The Treasury Department being a bank of issue without possessing the 
power of discount, is unable to profit by what Mr. Goschen considers an infal- 
lible corrective of an unfavorable exchange. It cannot, that is to say, main- 
tain its gold reserve by an advance in rate of discount. It has, though, when 
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rates were at the shipping point, by raising the premium on Assay Office gold 
bars made it more expensive to the dealers to ship bullion. This also practi- 
cally lowers the rate of exchange, for it is equivalent to a reduction to a pro- 
portionate extent in the price of bills. It is impossible, however, to raise the 
price of gold coin, but as the coin has lost by abrasion it is not so desirable a 
means of remittance as bullion. The margin of exchange is very close and in 
the shipment of coin it is difficult to figure exactly the costs of the transaction, 
and in some such cases the shipments have been made at a loss. 


BANKS INTERESTED IN PREVENTING GOLD EXPORTS. 


The banks of New York in their capacity as lenders of money are inter- 
ested in the rates for exchange. The ninety odd banks of that city, State 
and National, and the trust companies of both New York and Brooklyn, have 
constantly outstanding, roughly speaking, $400,000,000 loaned on stock 
exchange collateral. These loans are usually margined at twenty per cent., 
and this margin must always be kept good. This borrowers on sudden 
declines are not always able todo. The rate of exchange, either as the sign 
or the cause of the movement of bullion, being an element affecting the prices 
of stocks, affects accordingly the value of the collateral held by the banks. 
If the rates for sight bills are such that they cause a movement of bullion the 
prices of stocks, as it may be noted in the papers at the time, rise or fall 
according as to whether that movement is an influx or efflux; though whether 
these changes in prices are due wholly to a matter of sentiment, or whether 
the encashment of foreign credits and the consequent inflow of gold (so, vice 
versa, if an outflow) bear out in any manner the quantitative theory of money 
and prices, it is not material to the subject toinquire. So that at times when 
the rate of exchange has been at the gold-shipping point the banks in con- 
junction with the regular drawers of .bills have, in order to prevent exporta- 
tions of specie, sold bills at a price less than the current rates warranted. It - 
is evident that any profit, or rather saving, to the banks would be in the 
difference between what would otherwise have been their loss and the differ- 
ence between the natural market price and the cost of those bilis to them. 

The banks also lend on drafts drawn against shipments of breadstuffs and 
other commodities. The exporters are thus enabled to procure at once on 
payment of the bank charges for discounting the amount of those bills not 
payable until maturity. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAGE OPERATIONS. 


No discussion on the foreign exchanges would be complete without a con- 
sideration of that method whereby though the relative indebtedness of two 
countries leaves a balance on the side of the one which can not be offset by 
an equal claim by the other upon it, their mutual claims upon a third coun- 
try give the country owing the balance power to pay, not by exporting its 
own bullion, but by transferring its claims upon the third country. It is one 
of the functions of the foreign banker, it will be remembered, to buy up as 
well as to emit exchange. He acts, purely in his capacity as a dealer in 
exchange, as a settler of the claims held by the merchants of one or more 
countries upon the merchants of one or more others. 

If therefore, to save himself a greater expense, and hence therefore to 
the remitter, importer and all consumers of the commodity thus paid for, at 
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a time that England owes a balance, let us say, to America, has a claim upon 
Australia and ‘Australia owes to America, he does not move gold from Aus- 
tralia to England and thence to America but having his correspondents at 
the principal markets of the world he is able, by ordering a direct shipment 
from Australia to San Francisco, to pay England’s debts to America and 
receive, in this manner, England’s balance from Australia. This transaction 
in the exchanges may account for the arrivals of gold at various periods at 
San Francisco shipped from Melbourne and Sydney, reports of which are to 
be seen in the daily papers. The amount received is, we see, not a settlement 
alone of the indebtedness of Australian parties to American merchants but a 
payment also of the indebtedness of a third country by assigning its Austral- 
ian credit as an offset to its American indebtedness. It is evident, too, that 
as far only as the indebtedness of the three countries, each to the other, can 
not be embodied in bills is it shipped in bullion. 


PREVENTING GOLD EXPORTs. 


There is yet another important case to consider. If a country’s exports 
and imports fall in different seasons it is seemingly necessary to import, at or 
about the season of exports, bullion in payment therefor; and so likewise 
export, at or about the season of imports, bullion in payment for the imports. 
For when there is such a preponderance of either exports or imports it is 
obvious that in natural cases the supply of bills would, in the first case, be so 
much greater than the demand, and, in the second case, be so far short of 
the demand, that, in the first instance, the price of exchange would be so low 
and, in the second instance, would be so high, that at either time it becomes 
cheaper to respectively receive or make payment by respectively importing or 
exporting bullion. But the foreign-exchange houses are usually able by put- 
ting into operation the machinery of their large resources in foreign credit to 
forestall, at either time, the necessity for bullion remittances. At the season 
of import they are enabled by drawing upon this foreign credit to issue bills 
to those requiring foreign remittance, and at the season of export they are 
again enabled, by coming into possession of the bills drawn against these 
exports, to remit them abroad to cover their previous drawings. 


NEw YorRK. WALTER D. ABRAHAM. 








NATIONAL BANK RESERVES.—The National banks have to keep either fifteen or twenty- 
five per cent., as the case may be, of their deposits in cash. But they are never allowed to 
use the reserves.— The Statist (London). 


This is not correct. Country banks must keep six per cent. in cash, and may 
deposit nine per cent. with reserve agents, which means that they loan nine per 
cent. of their reserves to the banks in reserve cities, on which they get interest. 
Banks in what are called reserve cities may likewise deposit one-half of their re- 
serves in the central reserve cities, keeping the other half on hand. In the central 
reserve cities—New York, Chicago, and St. Louis—the law requires a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent. to be kept on hand, but actually the reserves of some of the 
banks are occasionally much less. In that case the Comptroller of the Currency 
may notify the banks to make good their reserves. Whether he does so or not is 
left to his discretion ; but when he notifies a bank to make good its reserve, it must 
comply on penalty of being closed up. 

Except in the three cities named, a large part of the National bank reserves is 
actually loaned out by the banks in the central reserve and reserve cities, and even 
with the former the twenty-five per cent. rule is not strictly enforced. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers, rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





NATIONAL BANK AS STOCKHOLDER IN OTHER NATIONAL BANK—ULTRA 
VIRES. 


Supreme Court of the United States, May 15, 1899. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CONCORD vs. HAWKINS. 
A National bank cannot lawfully acquire and hold the stock of another National bank as 


an investment. 

And where such stock has been purchased the bank may plead its want of power as a de- 
fense to an assessment upon the stock, notwithstanding it appears as the registered 
owner thereof, and has received and retained the dividends thereon. 


In error to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

In May, 1895, Edward Hawkins, as Receiver of the Indianapolis National Bank, 
brought a suit in the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of New 
Hampshire against the First National Bank of Concord. At the trial a jury was 
waived and the court found the following facts: 

‘‘The plaintiff is Receiver of the Indianapolis National Bank, of Indianapolis, 
which bank was duly organized and authorized to do business as a National bank- 
ing association. The bank was declared insolvent and ceased to do business on July 
24, 1893. The plaintiff was duly appointed and qualified Receiver of the bank on 
August 3, 1893, and took possession of the assets of the bank on the 8th day of the 
same month. 

The capital stock of the bank was 3,000 shares, of the par value of $100 each. 
On October 25, 1893, an assessment was ordered by the Comptroller of $100 per 
share on the capital stock of the bank, to enforce the individual liability of stock- 
holders, and an order made to pay such assessment on or before November 25, 1893 ; 
and the defendant was duly notified thereof. 

The defendant, being a National banking association, duly organized and au- 
thorized to do business at Concord, N. H., on May 21, 1889, with a portion of its 
surplus funds, purchased of a third party, authorized to hold and make sale, 100 
shares of the stock of the Indianapolis National Bank, as an investment, and has 
ever since held the same as an investment. The defendant bank has appeared upon 
the books of the Indianapolis bank as a shareholder of 100 shares of its stock from 
the time of such purchase to the present time. During such holding the defendant 
bank received annual dividends declared by the Indianapolis bank prior to July, 
1893. The defendant has not paid said assessment or any part thereof.” 

After argument, the court, on July 28, 1896, entered judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff for the sum of $11,646.67 and costs. From that judgment a writ of error 
from the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit was sued out, 
and by that court the judgment of the trial court was, on March 5, 1897, affirmed. 
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(83 U.S. App. 747, 24C. C. A. 444, and 79 Fed. 51.) From the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals a writ of error was allowed to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JusTIicE Surras: The questions presented for our consideration in this case 
are whether one National bank can lawfully acquire and hold the stock of another 
as an investment, and, if not, whether, in the case of such an actual purchase, the 
bank is estopped to deny its liability, as an apparent stockholder, for an assessment 
on such stock ordered by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

By Section 5136 of the Revised Statutes a National banking association is au- 
thorized ‘‘ to exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers and agents, 
subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness Of banking ; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange and other evidences of indebtedness; by receiving deposits ; by buying 
and selling exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money on personal security ; 
and by obtaining, issuing and circulating notes according to the provisiuns of this 
title.” 

In construing this provision, it was said by this court in First National Bank of 
Charlotte vs. National EHachange Bank of Baltimore (92 U.S. 122) that ‘‘ dealing in 
stocks is not expressly prohibited, but such prohibition is implied from the failure 
to grant the power... In the honest exercise of the power to compromise a doubtful 
debt owing to a bank, it can hardly be doubted that stocks may be accepted in pay- 
ment and satisfaction, with a view to their subsequent sale or conversion into money, 
so as to make good or reduce an anticipated loss. Such a transaction would not 
amount to a dealing in stocks.” 

And in the recent case of Bank vs. Kennedy (167 U. S. 362, 17 Sup. Ct. 831) it 
was said to be ‘‘settled that the United States statutes relative to National banks 
constitute the measure of the authority of such corporations, and that they cannot 
rightfully exercise any powers except those expressly granted, or which are inci- 
dental to carrying on the business for which they are established. No express 
power to acquire the stock of another corporation is conferred upon a National 
bank, but it has been held that, as incidental to the power to loan money on per- 
sonal security, a bank may, in the usual course of doing such business, accept stock 
of another corporation as coliateral, and by the enforcement of its rights as pledgee 
it may become the owner of the collateral, and be subject to liability as other stock- 
holders. So, also, a National bank may be conceded to possess the incidental power 
of accepting in good faith stock of another corporation as security for a previous 
indebtedness. 

It is clear, however, that a National bank does not possess the power to deal in 
stocks. The prohibition is implied from the failure to grant the power.” 

Accordingly it was held in that case that a provision of the laws of the State of 
California which declared a liability on the part of stockholders to pay the debts of 
a Savings bank, in proportion to the amount of stock held by each, could not be 
enforced against a National bank, in whose name stood shares of stock in a Savings 
bank ; it being admitted that the stock of the Savings bank had not been taken as 
security, and that the transaction by which the stock was placed in the name of the 
National bank was one not in the course of the business of banking, for which the 
bank was organized. 

It is suggested by the learned circuit judge, in his opinion overruling a peti- 
tion for a rehearing in the circuit court of appeals, that the question considered in 
the case of Bank vs. Kennedy was the liability of a National bank as a stockholder 
in a State Savings bank, while the question in the present case is as to its liability 
as a stockholder in another National bank, and that therefore it does not follow, 
beyond question, that the decision in the former case is decisive of the present one. 
(50 U. 8S. App. 178, 27 C. C. A. 679, and 82 Fed. 301.) 
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No reason is given by the learned judge in support of the solidity of such a dis- 
tinction, and none occurs to us. Indeed we think that the reasons which disqualify 
a National bank from investing its money in the stock of another corporation are 
quite as obvious when that other corporation is a National bank as in the case of 
other corporations. The investment by National banks of their surplus funds in 
other National banks, situated perhaps in distant States as in the present case, is 
plainly against the meaning and policy of the statutes from which they derive their 
powers, and evil consequences would be certain to ensue if such a course of conduct 
were countenanced as lawful. Thus it is enacted in Section 5146 that ‘‘ every direc” 
tor must, during his whole term of service, be a citizen of the United States, and at 
least three-fourths of the directors must have resided in the State, Territory or dis- 
trict in which the association is located for at least one year immediately preceding 
their election, and must be residents therein during their continuance in office.” 

One of the evident purposes of this enactment is to confine the management of 
each bank to persons who live in the neigborhood, and who may for that reason be 
supposed to know the trustworthiness of those who are to be appointed officers of 
the bank, and the character and financial ability of those who may seek to borrow 
its money. But if the fundsof a bank in New Hampshire, instead of being retained 
in the custody and management of its directors, are invested in the stock of a bank 
in Indiana, the policy of this wholesome provision of the statute would be frustrated. 
The property of the local stockholders, so far as thus invested, would not be man- 
aged by directors of their own selection, but by distant and unknown persons. 
Another evil that might result, if large and wealthy banks were permitted to buy 
and hold the capital stock of other banks, would be that in that way the banking 
capital of a community might be concentrated in one concern, and business men 
bedeprived of the advantages that attend competition between banks. Such accu- 
mulation of capital would be in disregard of the policy of the National Banking Law, 
as seen in its numerous provisions regulating the amount of the capital stock, and 
the methods to be pursued in increasing or reducing it. The smaller banks in such 
a case would be in fact, though not in form, branches of the larger one. 

Section 5201 may also be referred to as indicating the policy of this legislation, 
It is in the following terms: 

‘* No association shall make any loan or discount on the security of the shares of 
its own capital stock, nor be the purchaser or holder of any such shares, unless such 
security or purchase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon a debt previously con- 
tracted in good faith ; and stock so purchased or acquired shall, within six months 
from the time of its purchase, be sold or disposed of at public or privale sale ; or, 
in default thereof, a Receiver may be appointed to close up the business of the as- 
sociation.” 

This provision forbidding a National bank to own and hold shares of its own cap- 
ital stock would, in effect, be defeated, if one National bank were permitted to own 
and hold a controlling interest in the capital stock of another. 

Without pursuing this branch of the subject further, we are satisfied to express 
our conclusion, upon principle and authority, that the plaintiff in error, asa Na- 
tional banking association, had no power or authority to purchase with its surplus 
funds, as an investment, and hold as such, shares of stock in the Indianapolis Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis. 

The remaining question for our determination is whether the First National Bank 
of Concord, having, as a matter of fact, but without authority of law, purchased 
and held as an investment shares of stock in the Indianapolis National Bank, can 
protect itself from a suit by the Receiver of the Jatter brought to enforce the stock- 
holders’ liability arising under an assessment by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
by alleging the unlawfulness of its own action. 
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This question has been so recently answered by decisions of this court that it will 
be sufficient, for our present purpose, to cite those decisions, without undertaking 
to fortify the reasoning and conclusions therein reached. 

In Central Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Palace-Car Co. (189 U. 8. 24, 11 Sup. Ct. 
478), after an examination of the authorities, the conclusion was thus stated by Mr. 
Justice Gray : 

‘*It was argued on behalf of the plaintiff that, even if the contract sued on was 
void, because ultra vires and against public policy, yet that, having been fully per- 
formed on the part of the plaintiff, and the benefits of it received by the defendant 
for the period covered by the declaration, the defendant was estopped to set up the 
invalidity of the contract as a defense to this action to recover the compensation 
agreed on for that period. But this argument, though sustained by decisions in 
some of the States, finds no support in the judgment of this court. * * * The 
view which this court has. taken of the question presented by this branch of the 
case, and the only view which appears to us consistent with legal principles, is as 
follows : 

‘‘A contract of a corporation, which is wltra vires in the proper sense—that is to 
say, outside theobject of its creation as defined in the law of its organization, and 
therefore beyond the powers conferred upon it by the Legislature—is not voidable 
only, but wholly void and of no legal effect. The objection to the contract is not 
merely that the corporation ought not to have made it, but that it could not make 
it. The contract cannot be ratified by either party, because it could not be author- 
ized by either. No performance on either side can give the unlawful contract any 
validity, or be the foundation of any right of action upon it. 

When a corporation is acting within the general seope of the powers conferred 
upon it by the Legislature, the corporation, as well as persons contracting with it, 
may be estopped to deny that it has complied with the legal formalities which are 
prerequisites to its existence or to its action, because such requisites might, in fact, 
have been complied with. But, when the contract is beyond the powers conferred 
upon it by existing Jaws, neither the corporation nor the other party to the contract 
can be estopped, by assenting to it or by acting upon it, to show that it was prohib- 
ited by those laws.” 

The principles thus asserted were directly applied in the case of Bank vs. Ken- 
nedy (167 U. 8. 367, 17 Sup. Ct. 833) where the question and the answer were thus 
stated by Mr. Justice White: 

‘‘ The transfer of the stock in question to the bank being unauthorized by law, 
does the fact that, under some circumstances, the bank might have legally acquired 
stock in the corporation, estop the bank from setting up the illegality of the trans- 
action ? 

Whatever divergence of opinion may arise from conflicting adjudications in some 
of the State courts, in this court it is settled in favor of the right of the corporation 
to plead its want of power; that is to say, to assert the nullity of an act which is an 
ultra vires act. The cases recognize as sound doctrine that the powers of corpora- 
tions are such only as are conferred upon them by statute.” 

There is then quoted a passage from the decision of the court in McCormick vs. 
Bank (165 U. 8. 549, 17 Sup. Ct. 486), as follows : 

‘*The doctrine of ultra vires by which a contract made by a corporation beyond 
the scope of its corporate powers is unlawful and void, and will not support an 
action, rests, as this court has often recognized and affirmed, upon three distinct 
grounds: The obligation of anyone contracting with a corporation to take notice of 
the legal limits of its powers, the interest of the stockholders not to be subject to 
risks which they have never undertaken, and above all, the interest of the public 
that the corporation shall not transcend the powers conferred upon it by law.” 
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The conclusion reached was thus expressed : 
‘‘The claim that the bank, in consequence of the receipt by it of dividends on 
the stock of the Savings bank, is estopped from questioning its ownership and con- 
sequent liability, is but a reiteration of the contention that the acquiring of stock 
by the bank, under the circumstances disclosed, was not void, but merely voidable. 
It would be a contradiction in terms to assert that there was a total want of power 
by any act to assume the liability, and yet to say that by a particular act the liability 
resulted. The transaction being absolutely void could not be confirmed or ratified.” 

In the present case it is sought to escape the force of these decisions by the con- 
tention that the liability of the stockholder in a National bank to respond to an 
assessment in case of insolvency is not contractual but statutory. 

Undoubtedly the obligation is declared by the statute to attach to the ownership 
of the stock, and in that sense may be said to: be statutory. But as the ownership 
of the stock in most cases arises from the voluntary act of the stockholder, he must 
be regarded as having agreed or contracted to be subject to the obligation. 

However, whether in the case of persons suz juris, this liability is to be regarded 
as a contractual incident to the ownership of the stock, or as a statutory obligation, 
does not seem to present a practical question in the present case. 

If the previous reasoning be sound, whereby the conclusion was reached that 
by reason of the limitations and provisions of the National banking statutes, it is not 
competent for an association organized thereunder to take upon itself for invest- 
ment ownership of such stock, no intention can be reasonably imputed to Congress 
to subject the stockholders and creditors therof, for whose protection those limita- 
tions and provisions were designed, to the same liability by reason of a void act on 
the part of the officers of the bank as would have resulted from a lawful act. 

It is argued on behalf of the Receiver that the object of the statute was to afford 
a spe dy and effective remedy to the creditors of a failed bank, and that this-object 
would be defeated in a great many cases if the Comptroller were obliged to inquire 
into the validity of all the contracts by which the registered shareholders acquired 
their respective shares. 

The force of this objection is not apparent. It is doubtless within-the scope of 
the Comptroller's duty, when informed by the reports of the bank that such an in- 
vestment has been made, to direct that it be at once disposed of ; but the Comp- 
troller’s act in ordering an assesment, while conclusive as to the necessity of making 
it, involves no judgment by him as to the judicial rights of parties to be affected. 
While he, of course, assumes that there are stockholders to respond to his order, it 
is not his function to inquire or determine what, if any, stockholders are exempted. 

The judgment of the circuit court of appeals is reversed. The judgment of the 
circuit court is also reversed, and the cause is remanded to that court with directions 
to enter a judgment in conformity with this opinion. 

















































NATIONAL BANK—ACTION TO RECOVER DIVIDENDS PAID TO STOCK 
HOLDERS. 


Supreme Court of the United States, May 15, 1899. 
MCDONALD vs. WILLIAMS. 


The Receiver of a National bank cannot recover a dividend paid not at all out of profits, 
but entirely out of the capital, when the stockholder receiving such dividend acted in 
good faith, believing the same to be paid out of profits, and when the bank, at the time - 

such dividend was declared and paid, was not insolvent. 









On certificate from the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 
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Mr. JusTticE PEckHAM: This suit was commenced in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. It was brought by the plain- 
tiff, as Receiver of the Capital National Bank, of Lincoln, Neb., for the purpose of 
recovering from the defendants, who were stockholders in the bank, the amount of 
certain dividends received by them before the appointment of a Receiver. 

Upon the trial of the case the circuit court decreed in favor of the plaintiff for 
the recovery of a certainamount. The defendants appealed from the decree because 
it was not in their favor, and the plaintiff appealed from it because the recovery 
provided for in the decree was not as much as he claimed to be entitled to. Upon 
the argument of the appeal in the circuit court of appeals certain questions of law 
were presented, as to which that court desired the instruction of this court for their 
proper decision. 

It appears from the statement of facts made by the court that the bank suspended 
payment in January, 1893, in acondition of hopeless insolvency, the stockholders, 
including the defendants, having been assessed to the full amount of their respective 
holdings ; but the money thus obtained, added to the amount realized from the as- 
sets, will not be sufficient, even if all dividends paid during the bank’s existence 
were repaid to the Receiver, to pay seventy-five per cent. of the claims of the bank’s 
creditors. 

This suit was brought to compel the repayment of certain dividends paid by the 
bank to the defendants on that part of the capital of the bank represented by their 
stock of the par value of $5,000, on the grounds alleged in the bill, that each of said 
dividends was fraudulently declared and paid out of the capital of the bank, and 
not out of net profits. 

A list of the dividends and the amount thereof, paid by the bank from January, 
1885, to July, 1892, both inclusive, is contained in the statement ; and it is added 
that all dividends except the last (July 12, 1892) were paid to the defendant, Wil- 
liams, a stockholder, to the amount of $5,000, from the organization of the bank. 
The last dividend was paid to the defendant, Dodd, who bought Williams’ stock, 
and had the same transferred to his own name December 16, 1891. 

When the dividend of January 6, 1889, was declared and paid, and when each 
subsequent dividend, down to and including July, 1891, was declared and paid, 
there were no net profits. The capital of the bank was impaired, and the dividends 
were paid out of the capital, but the bank was still solvent. When the dividends 
of January and July, 1892, were declared and paid, there were no net profits, the 
capital of the bank was lost, and the bank actually insolvent. 

The defendants, neither of whom was an officer or director, were ignorant of 
the financial condition of the bank, and received the dividends in good faith, rely- 
ing on the officers of the bank, and believing the dividends were coming out of the 
profits. 

Upon these facts the court desired the instruction of this court for the proper de- 
cision of the following questions : 

First question : Can the Receiver of a National bank recover a dividend paid not 
at all out of profits, but entirely out of the capital, when the stockholder receiving 
such dividend acted in good faith, believing the same to be paid out of profits, and 
when the bank, at the time such dividend was declared and paid, was not insolvent ? 

Second question: Has a United States circuit court jurisdiction to entertain a 
bill in equity brought by a Receiver of a National bank against stockholders to re- 
: cover dividends which, as claimed, were improperly paid, when such suit is brought 
‘* against two or more stockholders, and embraces two or more dividends, and when 
‘& the objection that there is an adequate remedy at law is raised by the answer ? 

It will be noticed that the first question is based upon the facts that the bank, at 
the time the dividends were declared and paid, was solvent, and that the stockhold- 
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ers receiving the dividends acted in good faith, and believed that the same were paid 
out of the profits made by the bank. 

The complainant basis his right to recover in this suit upon the theory that the 
capital of the corporation was a trust fund for the payment of creditors entitled to 
a portion thereof, and, having been paid in the way of dividends to the sharehold- 

ers, that portion can be recovered back in an action of this kind for the purpose of 
paying the debts of the corporation. He also bases his right to recover upon the 
terms of Section 5204 of the Revised Statutes. 

We think the theory of a trust fund has no application to a case of this kind. 
When a corporation is solvent, the theory that its capital is a trust fund upon which 
there is any lien for the payment of its debts has, in fact, very little foundation. No 
general creditor has any lien upon the fund under such circumstances, and the right 
of the corporation to deal with its property is absolute, so long as it does not violate 
its charter or the law applicable to such corporation. 

In Graham vs. Railroad Co. (102 U. S. 148, 161) it wassaid by Mr. Justice Bradley, 
in the course of his opinion, that: ‘‘ When a corporation becomes insolvent, it is so 
far civilly dead that its property may be administered as a trust fund for the benefit 
of its stockholders and creditors. And acourt of equity, at the instance of the 
proper parties, will then make those funds trust funds which, in other circumstances, 
are as much the absolute property of the corporation as any man’s property is his.” 

And in Hollins vs. lron Co. (150 U. 8. 371, 383) it was stated by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, in delivering the opinion of the court, and speaking of the theory of the 
capital of a corporation being a trust fund, as follows: 

‘In other words—and that is the idea which underlies all these expressions in 
reference to ‘trust’ in connection with the property of a corporation—the corpora- 
tion is an entity, distinct from its stockholders as from its creditors. Solvent it 
holds its property as an individual holds his—free from the touch of a creditor who 
has acquired no lien ; free also from the touch of a stockholder who, though equi- 
tably interested in, has no legal right to, the property. Becoming insolvent, the 
equitable interest of the stockholders in the property, together with their condi- 
tional liability to the creditors, places the property in a condition of a trust, first for 
the creditors, and then for the stockholders. Whatever of trust there is arises from 
the peculiar and diverse equitable rights of the stockholders as against the corpora- 
tion in its property, and their conditional liability to its creditors. It is rather a 
trust in the administration of the assets after possession by a court of equity than a 
trust attaching to the property as such, for the direct benefit of either creditor or 
stockholder.” 

And also: 

‘* The officers of a corporation act in a fiduciary capacity in respect to its prop- 
erty in their hands, and may be called to an account for fraud, or sometimes even 
mere mismangement in respect thereto; but as between itself and its creditors the 
corporation is simply a debtor, and does not hold its property in trust, or subject to 
a lien in their favor, in any other sense than does an individual debtor. That is cer- 
tainly the general rule and if there be any exceptions thereto they are not presented 
by any of the facts in this case. Neither the insolvency of the corporation, nor the 
execution of an illegal trust deed, nor the failure to collect in full all stock subscrip- 
tions, nor all together, gave to these simple-contract creditors any lien upon the 
property of the corporation, nor charged any direct trust thereon.” 

Other cases are cited in the opinion as holding the same doctrine. 

In Railway Co. vs. Ham (114 U. 8. 587, 594) Mr. Justice Gray, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, said : 

‘“‘ The property of a corporation is doubtless a trust fund for the payment of its 
debts, in the sense that when the corporation is lawfully dissolved, and all its busi- 
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ness wound up, or when it is insolvent, all its creditors are entitled, in equity, to 
have their debts paid out of the corporate property before any distribution thereof 
among the stockholders. It is also true, in the case of a corporation as in that of a 
natural person, that any conveyance of property of the debtor without authority of 
jaw and in fraud of existing creditors, is void as against them.” 

These cases, while not involving precisely the same question now before us, show 
there is no well defined lien of creditors upon the capital of a corporation while the 
latter is a solvent and going concern, so as to permit creditors to question at the 
time the disposition of the property. 

The bank being solvent, although it paid its dividends out of capital, did not 
pay them out of a trust fund. Upon the subsequent insolvency of the bank and 
the appointment of a Receiver, an action could not be brought by the latter to re- 
cover the dividends thus paid, on the theory that they were paid from a trust fund, 
and therefore were liable to be recovered back. 

It is contended on the part of the complainant, however, that if the assets of the 
bank are impressed with a trust in favor of its creditors when it is insolvent, they 
must be impressed with the same trust when it is solvent; that the mere fact that 
the value of the assets of the corporation has sunk below the amount of its debts, 
although as yet unknown to anybody, cannot possibly make a new contract between 
the corporation and its creditors. In case of insolvency, however, the recovery of 
the money paid in the ordinary way without condition is allowed, not on the ground 
of contract to repay but because the money thus paid was in equity the money of 
the creditor; that it did not belong to the bank, and the bank in paying could 
bestow no title in the money it paid to one who did not receive it bona fide and for 
value. The assets of the bank while it is solvent may clearly not be impressed with 
a trust in favor of creditors, and yet that trust may be created by the very fact of 
the insolvency, and the trust enforced by a Receiver as the representative of all the 
creditors. But we do not wish to be understood as deciding that the doctrine of a 
trust fund does in truth extend to a shareholder receiving a dividend, in good faith 
believing it is paid out of profits, even though the bank at the time of the payment 
be in fact insolvent. That question is not herein presented to us, and we express no 
opinion in regard to it. We only say that if such a dividend be recoverable it 
would be on the principle of a trust fund. 

Insolvency is a most important and material fact, not only with individuals but 
with corporations ; and with the latter as with the former the mere fact of its exis- 
tence may change radically and materially its rights and obligations. Where there 
is no statute providing what particular act shall be evidence of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy, it may be and sometimes is quite difficult to determine the fact of its exis- 
tence at any particular period of time. Although no trust exists while the corpora- 
tion is solvent, the fact which creates the trust is the insolvency, and when that fact 
is established at that instant the trust arises. To prove the instant of creation may 
be almost impossible, and yet its existence at some time may very easily be proved. 
~ What the precise nature and extent of the trust is, even in such ease, may be some- 
what difficult to accurately define, but it may be admitted in some form and to some 
extent to exist in a case of insolvency. 

Hence it must be admitted that the law does create a distinction between sol- 
vency and insolvency, and that from the moment when the latter condition is estab- 
lished the legality of acts thereafter performed will be decided by very different 
principles thanin a case of solvency. And so of acts committed in contemplation of 
insolvency. The fact of insolvency must be proved in order to show the act was 
one committed in contemplation thereof. 

Without reference to the statute, therefore, we think the right to recover the 
dividend paid while the bank was solvent would not exist. 
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But it is urged on the part of the complainant that Section 5204 of the Revised 
Statutes makes the payment of a dividend out of capital illegal and ultra vires of 
the corporation, and that money thus paid remains the property of the corpora'ion 
and can be followed into the hands of any volunteer.- 

The section provides that ‘‘ no association, or any member thereof, shall, during 
the time it shall continue its banking operations, withdraw or permit to be with- 
drawn, either in the form of dividends or otherwise, any portion of its capital.” 
What is meant by this language? Has a shareholder withdrawn or permitted to be 
withdrawn in the form of a dividend any portion of the capital of the bank, when 
he has simply and in good faith received a dividend declared by a board of directors 
of which he was not a member, and which dividend he houestly supposed was de- 
clared only out of profits? Does he in such case, within the meaning of the statute, 
withdraw or p+rmit to be withdrawn a portion of the capital? The law prohibits. 
the making of a dividend by a National bank from its capital, or to an amount 
greater than its net profits then on hand, deducting therefrom its losses and bad 
debts. The fact of the declaration of a dividend is in effect the assertion by the 
board of directors that the dividend is made out of profits. Believing that the divi- 
dend is thus made, the shareholder in good faith receives his portion of it. Can it 
be said that in thus doing he withdraws or permits to be withdrawn any portion of 
the capital of the corporation? We think he does not withdraw it by the mere re- 
ception of his proportionate part of the dividend. The withdrawal was initiated by 
the declaration of the dividend by the board of directors and was consummated on 
their part when they permitted payment to be made in accordance with the declara- 
tion. We think this language implies some positive or affirmative act on the part 
of the shareholder by which he knowingly withdraws the capital or some portion 
thereof, or with knowledge permits some act which results in the withdrawal, and 
which might not have been so withdrawn without his action. The permitting to 
be withdrawn can not be founded upon the simple receipt of a dividend under the 
facts stated above. 

One is not usually said to permit an act which he is wholly ignorant of ; nor would 
he be said to consent to an act of the commission of which he had no knowledge. 
Ought it to be said that he withdraws or permits the withdrawal by ignorantly, yet 
in entire good faith, receiving his proportionate part of the dividend? Is each 
shareholder an absolute insurer that dividends are paid out of profits? Must he 
employ experts to examine the books of the bank previous to receiving each divi- 
dend? Few shareholders could make such examination themselves. The share- 
holder takes the fact that a dividend has been declared as an assurance that it was 
declared out of profits and not out of capital, because he knows that the statute pro- 
hibits any declaration of a dividend out of capital. Knowing that a dividend from 
capital would be illegal he would receive the dividend as an assurance that the bank 
was in a prosperous condition and with unimpaired capital. Under such circum- 
stances we can not think that Congress intended by the use of the expression, ‘‘ with- 
draw or permit to be withdrawn, either in the form of dividends or otherwise,” any 
portion of its capital, to include the cases of the passive receipt of a dividend by a 
shareholder in the dona fide belief that the dividend was paid out of profits, while 
the bank was in fact solvent. We think it would be an improper construction of 
the language of the statute to hold that it covers such a case. 

We are strengthened in our views as to the proper construction of this act by 
reference to some of its other sections. The payment of the capital within a certain 
time is provided for by Sections 5140 and 5141. Section 5151 provides for the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each shareholder to the extent of his stock at the par value: 
thereof in addition to the amount invested therein. (These shareholders have already 
been assessed under this section.) And Section 5205 provides for the case of a cor-- 
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poration whose capital shall have become impaired by losses or otherwise, and pro- 
ceedings may be taken by the association against the shareholders for the payment 
of the deficiency in the capital within three months after receiving notice thereof 
from the Comptroller. These various provisions of the statute impose a very severe 
liability upon the part of holders of National bank stock, and while such provisions 
are evidently imposed for the purpose of securing reasonable safety to those who 
deal with the banks, we may nevertheless say in view of this whole system of lia- 
bility, that it is unnecessary, and that it would be an unnatural construction of the 
language of Section 5204 to hold that in a case such as this a shareholder by the 
receipt of a dividend from a solvent bank had withdrawn or permitted to be with- 
drawn any portion of its capital. 

We may concede that the directors who declared the dividend under such cir- 
cumstances violated the law, and that their act was therefore illegal; but the recep- 
tion of the dividend by the shareholder in good faith, as mentioned in the question, 
was not a wrongful or designedly improper act. Hence the liability of the share- 
holder should not be enlarged by reason of the conduct of the directors. They may 
have rendered themselves liable to prosecution, but the liability of the shareholder 
is different in such a case; and the receipt of a dividend und+r the circumstances is 
different from an act which may be said to be generally illegal, such as the purchase 
of stock in one National bank by another National bank for an investment merely, 
which is never proper. (Bank vs. Hawkins [just decided], 19 Sup. Ct. 739.) 

The declaration and payment of a dividend is part of the course of business of 
these corporations. It is the thing for which they are established, and its payment 
is looked for as the appropriate result of the business which has been done. The 
presumption of legality attaches to its declaration and payment, because declaring 
it is to assert that it is payable out of the profits. As the statute has provided a 
remedy, under Section 5205, for the impairment of the capital, which includes the 
case of an impairment produced by the payment of a dividend, we think the pay- 
ment and receipt of a dividend, under the circumstances detailed in the question 
certified, do not permit of its recovery back by a Receiver appointed upon the sub- 
sequent insolvency of the bank. 

The facts in the various English cases cited by counsel for complainant are so en- 
tirely unlike those which exist in this case that no useful purpose would be sub- 
served by a reference to them. No one holds that a dividend declared under such 
facts as this case assumes Can be recovered back in such an action as this. 

We answer the first question in the negative. 

The second question relates to the jurisdiction of a court of equity over an ac- 
tion of this nature. It is evident that the question was propounded to meet the case 
of an affirmative answer to the first question. 

In that event the second would require an answer. As we answer the first ques- 
tion in the negative, and the second question was scarcely touched upon in the ar- 
gument, we think it unnecessary to answer it in order to enable the court below to 
proceed to judgment in the case. The first question will be certified in the negative. 





NATIONAL BANK—ACCOMMODATION GUARANTY—ULTRA VIRES. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, May 12, 1899. 
THILMANY vs. IOWA PAPER-BAG CCMPANY, et al 
A National bank has no authority to give an accommodation guaranty, and such a guaranty 
is unenforcible against the bank. 


This was an action at law to recover the contract price of a car load of bag paper 
sold and delivered to the Iowa Paper-Bag Company, and which it was claimed the 
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Iowa National Bank guarantied. The paper-bag company made default, and the 
issue was between plaintiff and the bank. The bank alleged that the guaranty was 
without consideration, wltra vires, and void. The case was tried toa jury, and at 
the conclusion of the evidence the trial court directed a verdict for the bank, and 
plaintiff appeals. 

DeEEMER, J.: Plaintiff is a manufacturer of paper, doing business at Kaukauna, 
Wis.; and the defendant, the lowa Paper.Bag Company, is a manufacturer of paper 
bags, doing business at the city of Ottumwa, in this State. In the year 1894 the 
paper-bag company, desirous of purchasing paper of plaintiff, secured from the 
Vice President of defendant bank the following guaranty : 

‘‘Edwin Manning, President ; William Daggett, Vice-President; Calvin Man- 
ning, Cashier; W. R. Daggett, Assistant Cashier. No. 1,726. lowa National Bank. 
Capital stock, $200,000. Ottumwa, Iowa, December 8, 1894. Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis.—Dear Sirs: The Iowa Paper-Bag Company, of 
this city, desire to establish business relations with you, and request us to write 
you. We will guaranty the fulfillment of their obligations to you, to the extent of 
the cost of a car load of bag paper, for the next twelve months. They are doing a 
good and safe business, and changed from an Ohio paper mill to your mill at our 
request. We hope you will give them all advantage possible, as their competition 
comes from Ohio bag factories, and is sharp in this district; looking, doubtless, to 
driving this bag company out of the Southern Iowa market. Yours, etc., Iowa 
National Bank, by William Daggett, V. P.”’ 

This letter it enclosed, with an order for a car of paper, in a letter addressed to 
the plaintiff; and plaintiff thereupon shipped a car of paper to the bag company. 
The purchase price for this car was promptly paid, and thereafter plaintiff shipped 
five other cars, all of which were paid for, except the !ast. This action is to recover 
the purchase price of the last car from the bag company on its order, and from the 
bank on the letter of credit above set out. When plaintiff offered the letter in evi- 
dence it was objected to by the bank on the following grounds: ‘‘ Incompetent, 
immaterial, and because the National bank has no authority or power to guaranty 
the payment of commercial bills, or to bind itself by a guaranty such as (the letter 
referred to”). This objection was sustained and the ruling is assigned as error. 

Counsel concede that the controlling question in the case is whether or not a Na- 
tional bank has power to issue such a letter of credit or of guaranty as the one 
offered in evidence. National banks are creatures of the general Government, and 
their powers are enumerated as follows: A National bank can ‘‘ exercise by its board 
of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking, by discounting 
and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange and other evidences of 
debt ; by receiving deposits ; by buying and selling exchange, coin and bullion ; by 
loaning money on personal security ; and by obtaining, issuing and circulating 
notes.” (Rev. St. § 5136.) This act expressly confers upon such banks all inci- 
dental powers necessary to carry on the banking business. ‘‘ These powers,” as said 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in Bank vs. Armstrong (152 U. 8. 351), 
‘‘are such as are required to meet all the legitimate demands of the authorized bus- 
iness, and to enable a bank to conduct its affairs within the scope of its charter, 
safely and prudently. This necessarily implies the right of a bank to incur liabili- 
ties in the regular course of its business, as well as to become the creditor of 
others.” 

The statute we have quoted does not give National banks express authority to 
issue letters of credit or to make instruments of guaranty. Neither does it ex- 
pressly authorize the indorsement of notes or bills of exchange. But, as indorse- 
ment is often necessary tothe transfer of negotiable instruments, it is clearly within 
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the power of such banks to make this kind of contract. And so it has been held 
that, as a guaranty is a less onerous and stringent contract than that created by an 
indorsement ‘‘ waiving demand and notice,” such a contract is also good when made 
with reference to the transfer of notes in which the bank has an interest. (People’s 
Bank vs. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank, 101 U. 8. 181.) When either contract has rela- 
tion to a transaction in which the bank has a pecuniary interest, as where made to 
transfer or negotiate choses in action, or negotiable instruments which it owns or 
in which it has an interest, there is no longer room for doubt as to the validity of 
the transaction. But a guaranty of a note or bill or of an account as of a mere loan 
of credit to another, disconnected with any transfer of title or ownership of the pa- 
per or account guarantied, may well be doubted. Indeed, we think there is a 
manifest distinction between the right of a bank to guaranty choses in action be- 
longing to it and its right to guaranty those belonging to another. It has been 
squarely held by the Supreme Court of the United States that a Cashier has no 
power to indorse accommodation paper so as to bind the bank. ( West St. Louis 
Savings Bank vs. Shawnee Co. Bank, 95 U. 8. 557.) The Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan has also held that a Cashier has no author.ty to accept bills of exchange for the 
accommodation merely of the drawers, and that there can be no recovery thereon 
by one having knowledge. (Farmers and M. Bank vs. Troy City Bank, 1 Doug. 457.) 

But, as not all contracts of guaranty or letters of credit are void, resort must be 
had to the instrument itself, and it may be, to evidence aliunde, to determine the 
effect of the particular instrument in question. Letters of credit are of two kinds. 
When purchased by the person desiring credit, or procured by the use of checks or 
other securities lodged with the person who grants it, it is in effect a bill of ex- 
change ; and as it is based on a consideration passing directly to the bank that issues 
it, and has gained recognition in the commercial world, it is a valid and binding 
contract, and may be entered into by National banks. (Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1794.) 
When the letter is not purchased but is purely an accommodation, or simply a 
guaranty of the payment of an account to be created in the future, it is not binding 
on a National bank, for such an institution has no power to thus jeopardize its cap- 
ital. Such transactions are not necessary to the exercise of powers granted to 
National banks, and are therefore without their charter powers and invalid. 

The controlling question in the case is, To which class of contracts does the one 
in suit belong? Weare of the opinion that the letter on its face shows it belongs to 
the latter class. There is nothing on the face of the instrument to indicate that the 
paper-bag company purchased the letter, or that it had deposited any money or col- 
laterals to secure the same. It is simply a promise to guaranty the fulfillment of 
the obligation of the bag company. ‘True, when accepted by the plaintiff, a consid- 
eration is presumed, and need not ordinarily be alleged or proven. But this consid- 
eration may have been simply the disadvantage to the seller, or the benefit conferred 
upon the purchaser. There is no presumption that the paper-bag company gave 
anything for the letter, or that anything was withheld from it on account of the 
issuance thereof. 

The case does not differ materially from one where a member of a firm has signed 
the name of his partnership to a note as surety. In such case the holder cannot 
recover without showing that all the members of the firm assented. (Bank vs. Law, 
127 Mass. 72; National Park Bank vs. German-American Mutual Warehousing and 
Security Co. [N. Y. App.] 22 N. E. 567; Bank vs. McDonald, 127 Mass. 82.) 

As the instrument in suit clearly shows on its face that it is simply a contract 
of guaranty, there can be no recovery without proof that it was in effect a bill of 
exchange ; and it may be (a point however which we do not decide) that evidence 
to establish such fact would be inadmissible because of the form of the letter. 
Again, the plaintiff sues upon the instrument as a contract of guaranty; and it 
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is well settled, as we have heretofore observed. that such contract is invalid unless 
made in connection with the transfer of a chose in action or other property belong- 
ing to the bank. (See, as further sustaining this proposition, Madison, W. & M. 
Plank-Road Oo. vs. Watertown & P. Plank- Road Co.'7 Wis. 59; Madison & I. R. Co. 
vs. Norwich Sav. Soc. 24 Ind. 457; Norton vs. Bank, 61 N. H. 589; tna Nat. 
Bank vs. Charter Oak Life Ins. Co. 50 Conn. 167; Beecher vs. Dacey, 45 Mich. 92.) 

The cases referred to by appellant all involve the negotiation or transfer of nego- 
tiable instruments belonging to the bank or in which it had an interest, and are 
therefore not in point. As the contract is strictly one of guaranty, the presump- 
tion is that the bank had no authority to issue it, and the trial court correctly re- 
fused to admit it in evidence. Affirmed. 





PROMISSORY NOTES—WAIVER OF PROTEST. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 22, 1899. 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK OF LEBANON vs. URICH. 
A waiver of protest before maturity of a note is a waiver of all the steps leading to it, and 
includes demand and notice of non-payment.* 
The waiver may be by parol; and may be a general waiver applicable to all subsequent 
paper upon which the person is a party. 


This was an action against the defendant as an indorser upon certain promissory 
notes, 

GREEN, J.: The only question at issue in this case was whether the plaintiff 
abstained from protesting the notes in suit in consequence of the request of the defen- 
dant to that effect. It wasa pure question of fact. 

* * *% % * * * * * * * 

It only remains to say, so far as any legal question arising in the case is con- 
cerned, it is all settled by the decision of this court in the case of Bank vs. Kettering 
(106 Pa. St. 531). It was a case in which a parol general waiver of protest was made 
by the defendant in advance, and as to all his subsequent paper. The court below 
held that, notwithstanding the waiver of protest, the paper must be presented for 
payment, and payment demanded, just as if there had been no waiver, and that this 
must appear in the testimony. But this court held otherwise, and reversed the 
judgment. The present Chief Justice, delivering the opinion, said : 

‘No principle of the law merchant is better settled than that demand and notice 
of the non payment of a negotiable note may be waived by the indorser, either orally 
or in writing, or by acts clearly calculated to mislead the holder, and prevent him 
from treating the note as he otherwise would. * * * It is not essential that the 
waiver should be in writing. When the fact is established by competent evidence 
a parol waiver is as binding as a written one. * * * The general principle 
underlying nearly all cases of waiver is that the indorser has by word or deed done 
something calculated to mislead the holder, and induce him to forego the usual steps 
to fix the liability of the former. * * * A waiver of protest before maturity of 
a note is a waiver of all the steps leading to it, and includes demand and notice of 
non-payment. * * * When the alleged waiver is in writing its construction is 
for the court ; but when it consists of verbal communications it is the special prov- 
ince of the jury to consider the testimony and ascertain the facts. When ascertained 
it is their duty to apply the law under the direction of the court.” 

As the present case was tried in precise accordance with these principles there 
was no error in the trial, and the assignments are all dismissed. Judgment affirmed. 


*** A waiver of protest, whether in the case of a foreign bill of exchange or other nego- 
tiable instrument, is deemed to be a waiver, not only of formal protest, but also of present- 
ment and notice of dishonor.” (Negotiable Instruments Law, Sec. 182, N. Y. Act. 
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LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—SUIT TO ENFORCE JURISDICTION OF 
FEDERAL COURT. 


United States Circuit Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania, May 11, 1899. 


TOMPKINS vs. CRAIG, et al. 
The Receiver of an insolvent bank incorporated under the laws of Iowa can not maintain 
a suit in equity in the Federal court to enforce the individual liability of the stockhold- 
ers ; for such liability is legal and not equitable, and also several and not joint. 


McPuHErson, District Judge: The plaintiff is the Receiver of an insolvent Iowa 
bank, and the defendants are stockholders residing in this district. The bill is 
brought to collect an assessment of fifty per cent. levied upon each of the defendants 
under the Iowa statute which provides that all stockholders in corporations organ- 
ized to transact a banking business shall be ‘‘ individually and severally liable to 
the creditors of such association or corporation of which they are stockholders or 
shareholders, over and above the amount of stock by them held therein, to an 
amount equal to their respective shares so held, for all its liabilities accruing while 
they remained such stockholders. * * *” (Laws Iowa 1880, c. 208, § 1.) 

The assessment was levied by the district court of Woodbury county, and was 
sustained by the supreme court of the State. The report of the case will be found 
in 70 N. W. 752, and in 72 N. W. 1076. 

The bill is demurred to upon the ground of multifariousness, and we think the 
objection must prevail. The statute does not impose a joint but a several liability 
upon the defendants, and they have no common interest in the decree asked for by 
the bill. The plaintiff seeks to support the action upon the ground that such a pro- 
ceeding will prevent a multiplicity of suits, but this is a reason in form rather than 
in substance; for, while the bill has only one number upon the docket and calls 
itself a single proceeding, it is in reality a bundle of separate suits, each of which is 
no doubt similar in character to the others, but rests nevertheless upon the separate 
and distinct liability of one defendant. The liability is legal, and not equitable. 
It is based upon the stockholder’s contract of subscription, an implied term of that 
contract being the declaration of the statute that a certain contingent liability should 
follow the subscription. Each contract is a separate obligation, and should be sep- 
arately enforced. As was pointed out upon the argument by the learned counsel 
for the defendants, this is not a proceeding to determine how large the assessment 
should be. For obvious reasons such an inquiry should be made in equity, and all 
the stockholders should be parties. But after the rate of assessment has been fixed 
and the individual liability of each stockholder has thus been ascertained, the en- 
forcement of such liability is the proper subject of a suit at law, in which the sep- 
arate rights of the defendant stockholders are distinctively to be considered. (Flash 
vs. Conn. 109 U. S. 380.) 

It is plain also that each defendant may desire to set up a different defense. 
One stockholder may have paid his assessment in whole or in part; another may 
seek to raise the question whether the Iowa court had jurisdiction to make the levy ; 
a third may wish to attack the amount of the assessment; another may aver that 
his subscription was void from the beginning ; and still other defenses which need 
not be specified are readily conceivable. We say nothing about the validity of these 
defenses. Some of them may not be available, and others may not be successful ; 
but each defendant has the right to make whatever objection he may see fit to 
raise, in order that it may be passed upon by the court. If the defendants are nu- 
merous, as they are in the pending suit, it would be almost, perhaps wholly, impos- 
sible to apportion fairly the costs of hearing and of determining many unrelated 


issues. 
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The analogy of similar proceedings is also against the method adopted by the 
pill in controversy. An assessment by the Comptroller of the Currency upon stock- 
holders of a National bank closely resembles the levy now before the court. So 
also does an assessment upon the stockholders or the members of an insolvent insur- 
ance company, under the Pennsylvania statutes. But so far as we know such 
assessments are always recovered by actions at law, brought separately against each 
member or stockholder, and we see no good reason why the assessments now in dis- 
pute should not be sued for in the same way. 

The objection of multifariousness is supported by the further consideration that 
the plaintiff is seeking to recover not only the assessments already referred to, but 
also the amount of several promissory notes, averred to be due by one of the defen- 
dants for money borrowed from the bank. Clearly, the other defendants have no 
connection with this transaction, and may properly object to the bill upon this 
ground alone. 

It may not be amiss to add that the question whether the Iowa statute imposes 
an obligation that can be enforced by a Receiver, is not raised by the demurrer, and 
has not been considered. 

In view of the rulings in Flash vs. Conn. (supra), referred to in Mechanics’ Sav. 
Bank vs. Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co, (87 Fed. 113), there may 
perhaps be some conflict of opinion between the courts of Iowa and the Federal 
courts on this subject; but even if the conflict exists it need not now be decided 
which judgment should prevail. 

The demurrer to the bill must be sustained. 





BANK DIRECTORS—LIABILITY—DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICERS. 
Supreme Court of Utah, April 26, 1899. 
WARREN, et al. vs. ROBINSON, et al. 


1. A board of directors of a banking corporation is elected primarily for the management of 
the corporate affairs ; and when the board delegates its authority to the executive offi- 
cers, and through their carelessness and mismanagement disaster and loss to the stock- 
holders and creditors ensue, the individual members of the board can not escape liabil- 
ity by showing that they did not know of the unfortunate transactions, and were 
ignorant of the business of the corporation. 

2. Directors of a banking corporation are bound to use ordinary care and prudence, and to 
exercise over the affairs of the bank such supervision and vigilance as a discreet per- 
son would exercise over his own affairs. 

3. A showing that certain directors of a defunct banking institution were careless and neg- 
ligent in the performance of their duties as such directors, that they exercised no super- 
vision over the conduct of its affairs, but turned everything over to the executive 
officers, and allowed loans to be made to the officers of the bank and to others, practi- 
cally without security, and that these loans resulted in wrecking the bank, in an action 
on behalf of stockholders and creditors for an accounting and for damages, is a suffi- 
cient showing to establish a prima facie case against such directors, and a nonsuit 
as to them was imperfectly granted. (Syllabus by the Court.) 





This action was instituted by the plaintiffs, as stockholders of defendant Citizens’ 
Bank, in behalf of themselves and all other stockholders, creditors, and others sim- 
ilarly situated, against the defendants for an accounting, and for damages alleged to 
have been occasioned by reason of negligence in the management of the bank by its 
directors and officers. The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given 
above. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable change is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine : COLUMBIA, Pa., June 15, 1899. 
Srtr: This bank, acting as the Treasurer of the Borough of Columbia, agreed with the 
authorities of this borough to redeem an outstanding bonded indebtedness, at a stipulated 
rate of interest for the funds required. The old bonds, being a legal issue, are to be re- 
deemed out of a new legal issue of redemption bonds. Are the old bonds paid for by this 
bank a sufficient security, or should the bank require an addition to the security acquired in 
the bonds ? CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Answer.—The production of the old bonds would be a complete defense to any 
claim made against the bank under its contract with the borough ; and hence we do 
not see that the bank need require anything further than the surrender of those 
bonds. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine : WATERTOWN, Wis., June 23, 1899. 

Sir: A has a running account at the bank, and also owes the bank on his note, payable 
on demand at said bank, say $500. Adies. Question: Can the bank on hearing of A’s death 
legally charge his note to his account, he having sufficient funds to his credit to pay the 
same ? CASHIER. 

Answer.—Yes. <A bank has the right to set-off against a deposit a debt due it 
from the depositor ; and this right is not lost by the death of the depositor. Andas 
an actual demand of payment is not required in order to charge the maker’s estate, 
presentment to the executor or administrator is notnecessary. For should the bank 
be sued by the personal representative for the amount of the deposit, it could set up 
the note as a set-off or counterclaim, though no demand had been made. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEw YORK, June 16, 1899, —"~ 
Sir: Will you kindly favor me with your opinion upon the following point in regard to 
a certificate of deposit issued by a bank: In case of forgery of a payee’s endorsement and 
negotiation through a bank, upon whom would the loss fall, the collecting bank or the bank 
which issued and paid the certificate? The courts in Missouri have held that a bank issuing 
a certificate of deposit is bound to know the depositor’s signature, and that it could not 
recover from an innocent holder on a forged endorsement of the payee’s name. I under- 
stand, however, that the New York courts have not passed upon this point, and it is con- 
tended that our courts look upon a certificate of deposit in the light of a promissory note, 
and the loss on a forged endorsement of such a paper would fall upon the bank which en- 
dorses and collects the same, though an innocent holder for value. J.C. EMORY. 


Answer.—Our correspondent’s statement of the Missouri rule is quite correct. 
In Stow vs. Benoist (389 Mo. 277), it was held by the supreme court of that State 
that a bank which had paid a certificate of deposit upon a forged indorsement of the 
payee could not recover the amount from the bank to which the payment had been 
made, the latter bank having paid over the money, and having been guilty of no 
fraud or negligence. This decision was based upon the case holding that the drawee 
is bound to know the signature of the drawer. But we doubt the soundness of this 
case, and we do not believe that it would be followed in this State. There is no 
rule which requires the maker of an instrument to know the signature of the 
payee ; and there appears to be no good reason for applying to bankers a different 
rule than that which governs other persons. True, it is sometimes said by the 
courts that a bank is bound to know the signature of its customer ; but this is only 
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another way of stating the rule which obtains between drawer and drawee. When 
a check or draft is drawn upon a bank, the bank must, like any other drawee, deter- 
mine at its own peril, whether the signature of the drawer is genuine. But this 
appears to be the whole extent of the rule ; and the Supreme Courtof Missouri fell 
into an error in failing to properly distinguish between the signature of a drawer 
and that of a payee. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Et PAso, Ill., June 12, 1899. 
Sir: A customer of ours who is a master in chancery of this county, in a distribution of 
an estate which he is handling, comes to us and buys a draft on New York for $500 for one of 
the distributees of said estate, having it made payable to himself and endorsing it to Anna 
kK—, who lives in Los Angeles, Cal. He had previously addressed a letter to this Anna 
R—, and had obtained from her a receipt for the money, and this remittance is to close up 
the transaction, A month or more afterward he gets a letter from a relative of Anna R—, 
who states she has never received the money. Upon investigation he finds this to be true, 
that is, the Anna R—— to whom he intended this should go did not receive it at all but an- 
other person of the same name did get it and got it cashed at one of the Los Angeles banks. 
The party who got the money has left Los Angeles for an unknown destination. The bank 
in Los Angeles took the draft without any other endorsement than that of Anna R—. My 
query is, who loses on this according to the decisions, and will you please refer to the cases 
bearing on this point. So far as the names go it might just as well be John Smith, as they 
seem to be identical in every way. The inference is that the party who got the money is 
dishonest. No attempt was made to imitate the handwriting of the party to whom the 
money should have gone; it was simply the wrong party with the right name, but the wrong 
kind of morals who got the money. F, B. St1TT, Cashier. 


Answer.—The indorsement of the name of the payee was no less a forgery be- 
cause made by a person of the same name (8 Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law, p. 469) ; 
and the legal aspect is precisely the same as if some other person had written the 
signature. The case, therefore, is governed by the rule which applies where a 
bank has paid a check upon a forged indorsement without fault on its part; and 
under this rule the bank is permitted to recover the amount from the bank to which 
the payment was made, as money paid under a mistake of fact (Canal Bank vs. 
Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, N. Y., 287). 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 16, 1899. 
Sir: A check is given to, or made out to the order of, John Smith. John Smith makes it 
payable over his endorsement as follows: “ Pay to the account of Mary Smith. John 
Smith.” There is nothing to indicate that the amount of the check was so paid or placed, 
the endorsement of the bank only being there, and stamped ** Endorsement guaranteed. First 
Nat. Bank of Jonesboro,” etc. I hold in the first place that the check was nota negotiable 
instrument, but that it required that the bank in which it was deposited should state that it 
was deposited, as it was made payable to the account of, etc. Whatis your opinion as to the 
necessity of endorsement ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—We cannot concur in the views taken by our correspondent. As the 
name of the payee does not purport to be the name of any person or corporation, 
the drawer could not have intended that there should have been any indorsement 
by the payee, and hence the instrument should be treated as payable to bearer. In 
Willets vs. Pheniz (2 Duer [N. Y.] 121) it was held that checks drawn to “‘ bills 
payable ” and to the ‘‘order of 1658” were payable to bearer. So, in Mechanics’ 
Bank vs. Straiion (3 Keys [N. Y.] 365) a check to ‘‘bills payable or order” was 
held to be payable to bearer. And we think the same rule would apply in the case 
stated in the inquiry. This would certainly be the rule in any State where the 
Negotiable Instruments Law has been adopted, for by that law it is enacted that 
‘‘ when the name of the payee does not purport to be the name of any person,” the 
instrument is payable to bearer. But we do not understand that this introduces any 
new rule; it is simply declaratory of the rule which prevailed at common law. 


















OUR TRADE BALANCE AND CURRENCY DEFECTS. 





From ** The Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” June 24. 


Three weeks ago, in our ‘‘ Financial Situation,” we called attention to the fre- 
quency of the set-backs our cycles of progress have for many years met with, and 
their consequent brevity. In that particular our financial history is unlike that of 
any other country. The week following we referred to the high rates for foreign 
exchange which have recently, and indeed almost since the first of January, been 
hovering around the gold-export point, and now are being interpreted by an outflow 
of that metal begun Saturday the third of June. These long-continued high 
exchange rates, followed by gold exports, indicate that our foreign trade balance 
has not only been liquidated but has been reversed ; other known facts tell us that 
this has been done in part by foreign holders sending home for redemption non-divi- 
dend paying stocks, though to a much greater extent through the return from 
Europe of large blocks of our best securities. 

When the phenomenal character of that balance is considered, can any one fail to 
be surprised at the result? Indeed, it was more than phenomenal, the total accu- 
mulated during the last two years having never been approached and having con- 
tinued to accumulate down to the latest dates ; the report for May, issued last week, 
shows an excess of exports (including merchandise, gold and silver) of over twenty- 
three million dollars, while for the twenty-four months ending with June 30, 1899 
(estimating the last month, June), the similar total in favor of the United States 
reaches $999,352,839. Recall the fact that there has never been in our history any 
twenty-four months during which the corresponding figures have aggregated one- 
half that total, and the reader will be in position to appreciate the full extent of this 
latest balance. Yet we are forced to assume that not only has the whole been paid 
off chiefly by a return of our securities, but further than that, and through the same 
movement, we have been put in debt to Europe, which we are now paying by our 
gold exports. In this return of securities every class of investment has been repre- 
sented—State, city, railroad, industrial, bonds as well as stocks. We have not 
redeemed them either at low and advantageous prices, but at the highest values 
they have ever reached, the values paid being far above those we sold them at. The 
inflow was brought about by the extremely high prices ruling here which we stood 
ready to pay—so high that an investment netting a return of three or three and one- 
half per cent. could be found about as easily in London or Berlin as in New York. 

We need hardly say that such conditions as these are farfrom normal. Had they 
been natural, liquidation would have been kept within reasonable limits and at 
figures making the transaction every way desirable. To pay off the country’s 
indebtedness, and to do it at a fair price, with exports of gold and other of our prod- 
ucts, would show prudence and thrift. The mere fact that we are to-day shipping 
gold causes no anxiety to any one. Our banks and our Treasury are at present safe, 
doubly safe, so far as possible weakness from that movement is concerned. At the 
same time it is clear that the situation as now developed has about it grave elements 
of insecurity. The influences which have produced it, the extreme wastefulness of 
the process which has been in operation, and the fact that so long as the cause 
remains unchecked there is no limit to the repetition of these prostrating methods 
other than with an absolute check to our industrial progress—these are the thoughts 
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which must arrest attention and cause every conservative man to look upon what is 
passing as serious and needing as speedy a remedy as the case will admit. 

We are not permitted to doubt what are the distinctive characteristics in the sur- 
roundings which have occasioned this return of our securities and their redemption 
by us at these wasteful prices, and finally forced the export of gold now in progress. 
A heedless speculation, fostered and stimulated by a cheap, because a congested, 
money market, with no natural check to the speculation nor any cure open to the 
money market by a rise in the interest rates, sum up the formative elements of the 
derangement we have described and are suffering from. Many consider easy money, 
however produced, the chief of boons and the source of all benefits. That does not 
at all describe the character of low interest rates produced by a piling up of idle 
currency at the chief financia] centers of the country. Such accumulations do not 
make loans cheap, except very briefly and at moments of extreme confidence, to any 
others than those who have high-class securities or names of unquestionable standing 
to offer. In all other respects they are simply disturbing. They serve to lessen the 
supply of currency left for employment outside the leading trade centers, and so 
tend to keep rates at the congested points above the normal. But that is the 
least of the complications entailed. . 

The truth of the matter is, a money market in which the rates ruling through a 
defective currency are placed beyond the ordinary influences and checks that control 
the flow of capital, is liable at all times to derange and put our business affairs with 
foreign markets at a disadvantage. Thus it has happened that rates of interest rul- 
ing here have through currency congestion at our leading trade centers been of late 
the lowest in the world. Rates of interest in New York cannot, except abnormally, 
rule lower or even as low as rates in Europe. The New York and European markets 
are to-day more nearly equalized than they used to be because 1) the two Continents 
are nearer, so that in the exchange of products there is less loss of time; (2) home 
capital has increased materially ; and (8) the safety of foreign capital is better 
insured. But rates cannot rule as low here as they do in Europe until the amount 
of home capital seeking investment bears the same relation to the demands of our 
industrial development as exists in the older countries. The contrast, as it now 
stands, is expressed accurately when we state the well-known facts that Great 
Britain and the Continent have so great a surplus of capital that it is all the time 
seeking invzstment in every part of the world ; whereas, the United States, on the 
other hand, has no surplus for foreign investment, but needs all it has and all the 
foreign capital it can get to use in developing its industries. 

Under the circumstances it is consequently clear that money should be dearer in 
America than in Europe. Yet in face of this natural condition of the markets, an 
opposite status has all along prevailed. This is especially true since our latest cycle 
of prosperity began. Money has continued with very brief interruptions cheaper 
here than in London and Berlin. That relationship has existed and continued not 
because money in Europe was dear but because money here was much of the time 
a drug, so that our banks were seeking the borrower everywhere. Under these cir- 
cumstances the speculation we have referred to accompanying our trade revival has 
been fostered and stimulated by the money lender. Securities reached prices higher 
than ever before, not only higher than in London, but so high that the money they 
sold for here, as we have already said, could be invested in Europe to better advan- 
tange than it could be left here. Although loans increased largely they had no effect 
on money rates. The inflow of currency was so free that deposits all the time 
increased as fast or faster than uses could be found for the funds. Hence, we repeat, 
the money market was subject or open to no healthy checks, for there could be none 
so long as the supplies of loanable funds were apparently inexhaustible, Wall Street 
likewise was thus put in position to get money at almost nominal rates and conse- 
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quently able to absorb at the prevailing high prices the increasing flood of securities 
that was passing into it from Europe. 

Fortunately the country’s financial condition was and is strong ; business opera- 
tions have continued to expand and industrial affairs look highly promising. But 
no conditions can endure this depleting process continued indefinitely. The ques- 
tion consequently presses for answer—if through the past year and a half we have 
received and absorbed Europe’s holdings of our securities in sufficient amount to 
more than pay our phenomenal trade balance, what will happen or how are we to 
manage when we have a very much smaller trade balance, which will be the case the 
coming twelve months? Some kind of adjustment we must prepare for—either the 
inflow of securities must be stopped and a very considerable merchandise balance 
be kept up, or large exports of gold be provided, ending with the dislocation in due 
course extended throughout trade circles. 

The source of the derangement we have suffered from is unmistakable. It is, 
too, an affair that will continue to plague us and make our industrial cycles short 
just as long as we omit to correctit. Every form of paper money we have is without 
the homing quality. Once in circulation it is uninterruptedly in circulation, pressing 
for use. Instead of returning to the issuer when out of employment, it collects, as 
stated above, at our leading trade centers, makes the money market abnormal, fos- 
tering every kind of speculation and deranging domestic affairs and every foreign 
trade condition. This is alike true of legal tenders, of silver certificates and of bank 
notes. Congress, through its committees of the House and Senate, has in prepara- 
tion plans for currency changes at its next session. All the statements made public 
purporting to give the character of the legislation to be proposed by these commit- 
tees omit to include any provision amending our bank note system. The only fea- 
ture affecting those notes suggested is a proposal to enlarge the bank issues to the 
par of the bonds on deposit. Whether that provision will increase the price of the 
United States bonds or will enlarge the currency, or to what extent it will do both, 
we do not care to discuss. It is sufficient to say to-day that it leaves the old defects 
which we have so often pointed out unchanged. 

What the country needs is a new bank currency ; one that is adjustable auto- 
matically to the varying volume of industrial requirements—never too little out- 
standing and never too much. Until this change is made, and until our money 
market becomes subject to and rates of interest under the control of the natural and 
ordinary influences affecting the flow of capital, our cycles of prosperity will always 
be short and our trade with the outside world will continue to be conducted on 
terms that are to our disadvantage. Among other burdens is the one we have been 
discussing. Europe will, as in the past, be sending us our securities when prices are 
high enough to be tempting and buying them when, through the exporis of gold 
which their return to us produces, they have dropped to their nadir. Our currency 
system has encouraged this depleting and disturbing process and will have that 
tendency so long as it is continued as it now is. 








GOLD PRODUCTION IN 1898.—-An estimate of the gold production of the United States 
for the calendar year 1898 has been made by Director of the Mint Geo. E. Roberts, the 
figures being given below in comparison with those for 1897 : 


Fine ounces. Value. 
Ee ee ee ee ee 3,118,998 $64,463,000 
iit eee ee eee, Wei ieee tienneined 2,774,935 57,363,000 
I (iii ed eee ies dea deieeetineendes 344,063 $7,100,000 


Colorado leads all the other States in the quantity of gold produced and furnishes 
more than one-third of the total for the whole country. The product of gold in the United 
States for 1898 was the largest ever reported, and show: a gain of $7,100,000 over last year. 
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4 NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





THe GENERAL LEDGER. 


We now come to one of the most important desks in the bank, the general ledger 
desk. In this ledger is kept a condensed record of the whole business of the bank. 
In fact all the other desks may be considered auxiliaries of the general desk, as the 
the results of the day’s business that pass through them are carried in aggregates to 
the general ledger. 

In this ledger is kept the capital stock account, all the various profit accounts, 
such as interest, exchange and discount ; all the accounts representing the expenses 
of running the business, such as expense, salaries, interest paid, exchange paid, 
discount paid, rent, taxes and insurance ; also furniture and fixtures and the profit 
and loss account. We will also find there the dividend account, the account show- 
ing the indebtness of the bank to its depositors, called the individual deposit account, 
also the certificate of deposit account, the certified check account, the Cashier check 
account, the clearing-house due bill account, the accounts showing the indebtedness 
of the bank on account of money borrowed for its benefit, either upon paper of 
others for which it has made loans, which is called rediscounting, and is kept in a 
rediscount account, or upon paper of its own, signed by the directors of the bank, 
and called bills payable, and kept in an account of that name ; the account showing 
the circulation of the bank, one showing the amount of bonds that have been 
deposited with the United States Treasury for the circulation, and one showing the 
premium on the bonds, the amount owing to the bank on account of loans of vari- 
ous kinds, which in some banks are kept in separate accounts, such as demand loans, 
collateral loans (demand), collateral loans (time), and bills discounted representing 
the usual discounted time paper. Most banks keep only one account representing 
all their loans and discounts, which is kept under the name of bills discounted or 
notes discounted, but I think it will be found advisable to have a separate account 
for the demand loans. 

The accounts with the various correspondent banks and with the reserve banks 
are kept on this ledger, also the cash account of the bank, in aggregate, and the 
redemption fund account. 

From the records of this desk, therefore, the officers, directors or stockholders of 
the bank should be able‘to obtain at any time a statement of its assets and liabilities, 
showing clearly what the condition of the bank is, and from its records, together 
with detail from the paying teller’s desk, and amount of overdrafts from the indi- 
vidual ledger, is made up the reports of condition that are called for by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency five times a year. 

The system to be employed, and the necessary number of books for this depart- 
ment, depend largely upon the amount of business done. Ina small country bank 
the system is quite simple, the necessary books being simply a journal (called cash 
book by some), ledger and statement book. In banks doing a larger business, espe- 





* Continued from the June number, page 863. This series of articles commenced in 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898, page 249. 
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cially where there are many items with correspondents, it is found advisable to sub- 
divide the journal, using a book called the foreign scratcher, in which are entered 
during the day the various checks upon foreign banks that have been received, and 
are to be sent away to the correspondent and collecting banks ; thus this detail is 
entered only in the scratcher and the aggregates carried into the journal. 

I give here in Form 1 a good form for a foreign scratcher, one that is much in 
use. Form 2 shows another style much liked by many. 

Some banks make it a rule to record the names of the drawer and endorser as 
well as of the bank on which the check is drawn. This, of course, takes more time 
and space in making the entries in the scratcher, but there is no doubt that it. makes 
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FORM 1.—FOREIGN SCRATCHER, 


a very complete record, and one that may be of considerable value in case the neces- 
sity should arise to obtain duplicate checks, as has occurred more than once in my 
own experience, in consequence of railroad accidents in which the mail was destroyed 
by fire. F 

The items for the scratcher are obtained from the teller’s desk, most often the 
receiving teller, and from the collection desk. After having been entered upon the 
proof book, they are assorted according to the banks to which they are to go, and 
are then entered under their proper heads in the scratcher. By keeping the items 
closely written up during the day the work is in such condition that when the bank’s 
doors are closed it is only necessary to foot the scratcher and carry the totals to the 
journal. 
FORM AND DESCRIPTION OF JOURNAL. 

The journal is the main book of original entry. In this book all the business of 
the day is gradually concentrated, preparatory to being posted to the proper accounts 
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in the ledger. In making the entries in the journal, where specific items are entered, 
it is wise to give such a description of them that they can be easily traced if necessary. 

Form 8 shows the usual form for a general journal (or cash book), I give here a 
full day’s work showing both sides of the journal. The scratchers show only the 
items of the first few debit accounts, which is sufficient to exhibit the working 
together of these two books. 

In Form 4 will be seen a form for a general journal, which has been introduced 
by the writer to many banks and has been much liked. Its chief advantage is that 
one set of names acts for both charge and credit items. The aid of the printer is 
often obtained in making this book, the names of the permanent accounts being 
printed in, leaving spaces for the writing in of any transient accounts. The blank 
columns on the right and left of the names are for the ledger paging in posting. It 

will 
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FORM 2.—FOREIGN SCRATCHER. 


















































will be noticed that the amounts for banks are placed in a column by themselves ; 
this arrangement, I think, will always be found of benefit, very materially assisting 
in case of reference at any time. The work on this form has been much abbreviated, 
simply enough being given to show the method. 

The entries on the journal should of course represent actual transactions. No 
fictitious entries would be allowed in a bank honestly managed. 

The journal] page marked ‘‘ Dr.” represents charges to the various accounts, and 
a credit to cash account of the total. The charges to the various banks are items 
that have come in through the individual deposits or by mail upon these foreign 
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ForM 3.—LEFT-HAND PAGE. 
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FORM 3.—RIGHT-HAND PAGE. 
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ForM 4.—GENERAL JOURNAL. 
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panks or upon some of their correspondents for whom they collect, and being entered 
during the day in the foreign scratcher are at the close of the day carried by aggre- 
gates to the journal, as mentioned above. 

The charge to individual deposits and to time deposits comes from the individual 
ledger desk and represents the individual checks and various charge items charged 
against the individual depositors’ accounts. 

The charge against bills discounted represents the loans made by the bank during 
the day, and is the amount shown by the discount register. 

The charges to exchange account represent exchange charged to the bank by 
other banks, these ‘having been credited to the other banks on the page marked Cr. 

The charges to Cashier account, certified check account and certificates of deposit 
represent checks and certificates paid, and entered here in detail because it simplifies 
the keeping of these accounts correctly to have the credit items posted in detail 
when they occur, and to post the debits against their corresponding credits. By 
this method one can always tell what items are outstanding and unpaid. : 

In very large banks where the volume of business is heavy, this detail is kept in 


NATIONAL RESERVE BANK 
Punavevenia, GAL FF 1897 
CHARGE_42.< wt. Carbondale 
Ortbeclv WAM Loco 
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ForRM 5—CHARGE SLIP. 


registers prepared for the purpose, descriptions of which will be given in another 
chapter. | 

The charge to ‘‘ Carbondale $75 ” represents a collection item which the bank at 
Carbondale had collected for one of the bank’s depositors. The Carbondale bank 
reported the collection but did not remit, consequently its account charged with the 
amount and the credit to the depositor is made through the individual ledger. 

The general ledger bookkeeper obtains his vouchers for this charge, and for the 
charges to exchange mentioned, from the Cashier by means of a charge slip (see 
form 5). 

The charges to expense account, as shown, are made from the bills that have been 
paid and are endorsed by the Cashier. Many expense items are of so trifling 
amounts that no bills accompany them. Items of this character are, first having 
been acknowledged by the Cashier, generally entered in a small memorandum book, 
called a petty expense book and carried by the paying teller in his cash among his 
cash items until the end of the month, when they are charged up in lump to expense 
account by means of a charge slip made by the Cashier. 

Expense items in the shape of salaries should come from the pay-roll book. 
This is an ordinary journal ruled book, generally of small size, on which under the 
proper date at the close of each month should be entered on the left-hand page the 
hame of every officer and employee drawing a salary, with the amount of salary due 
Opposite his name. As the salaries are paid the recipient should sign his name on 
the right-hand page opposite hisamount. This book becomes an important voucher 
and receipt for the payment of the salaries, and when marked O. K. by the Cashier, 
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or a charge slip given by him for the total amount, is ready to be charged to salary 
account. . 

On the credit side of the journal are seen various items to banks representing 
remittances in settlement of collection items or balances ; the aggregate of deposits 
made by individual depositors ; the aggregate of loans that have been paid; the 
amount of discount and exchange received ; and the amounts of certified checks, 
certificates of deposit, drafts, and Cashier’s checks issued. 

The bookkeeper would have the letters enclosing the remittances, after having 
been marked by the Cashier, from which to make these entries ; the total of deposits 
he would get from the receiving teller; the amount of loans paid from the note 
tickler; and the amounts of the certified checks, certificates of deposit, drafts, and 
Cashier checks from their respective registers. 

The item of discount comes from the discount register and exchange from the 
draft register. 

It will be seen that the general bookkeeper makes his entries from actual trans- 
actions, and he should always make them from the completed transactions entered 
in a regular book of original entry or from some voucher or letter duly authorized 
by the Cashier, or by some officer of the bank empowered to do this. 

He should have some authority for entering every transaction before placing it 
upon his journal. 

A good plan adopted by many banks is to have a report, which, being passed 
from desk to desk, is filled out with the aggregates needed from these departments, 
by those having charge there, and then comes to the general bookkeeper. From 
this report he makes the entries. Form 6 is a good form for such a report. 


April 25, 1899. 


Individual deposit account (CHECKS).......cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccescces $28,625.06 
” ” ” tn deteutiiindaeunpeionenieenbeneesiense 20,025.60 
Time ” 7 Dt iiticiiitedenadddseknspadotesetawieneenen 2,031.99 
” - - Dh ittetuptihiebindvntenehenensnetebeetnes 1,672.33 
SE caccvndeedeedseecseseneneounenencsesseoncenereaneseseenses 13,834.64 
- “ EE eT ee ne 9,763.64 
erie ies dead eininds meeteseeEeerdbanebenaensbes 2,132.34 
” i. NS 112.6 dd dueied caseeeeheeenemdneedensearetuetes 250.00 
i ccnctbhncgiaatennrde aasaEKeeedeRONROReENHesenCes beens 131.74 
ce cine cinceieokenebenewoubas ee 2.32 
IR Linh cvubshanaileedbunaddiedebwesbabeedgnenenedaderseotaeeesersss 59,752.18 


FORM 6.—DAILY REPORT. 


After the items have all been entered in the journal, and the work footed, and 
balance struck and found to agree with the cash on hand as shown by the paying 
teller, then comes the posting of the items into the ledger to their proper accounts. 

Various styles of ledgers are in use. First of all is the old-fashioned debit and 
credit ledger used by the fathers of most of us and the grandfathers of some. Used 
at a time when the transactions in banks were comparatively few to what they are 
to-day, these ledgers seemed all that was necessary. The first improvement was seen 
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in the introduction of the balance ledger, between thirty-five and forty years ago. 
By some this has been called the Cincinnati ledger, because it first appeared in use in 
the banks in that city. It has been and is a great favorite, very many banks prefer- 
ing it now to any other style. The ease with which the balances of the accounts can 


4£99 


DEBITS CREDITS ae =, DEBITS 





Form 8. 


be kept, and the general condition of any of the accounts, for any specified period, 
learned at a glance, certainly make it a very useful form. 

Form 7 shows this style of ledger. 

The balances shown here beivg debit balances should appear in red ink to distin- 


guish them from credit balances, which should be made in black ink. 
5 
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THE Boston LEDGER. 


Another style of ledger much used is similar to what is called the Boston ledger. 
In this ledger the names are written or printed sometimes down the left-hand side of 
the page and sometimes down the middle of the page, the advantage of the latter 
plan being that in entering the amounts the eye does not have so far to travel across 
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Foro 9. 





the page. The pages are divided into daily sections, each page generally containing 
three days so that a week’s work would be comprised upon two pages. 

Each day is ruled with a debit, a credit and a balance column, sometimes with 
two balance columns. In this latter instance the two balance columns become in 
reality a balance sheet, when the balances of the accounts are extended in them. 

Form 8 gives a ledger of the kind mentioned. The names in this instance are in 
the middle of the page. The extreme left-hand page shows the balances brought 
over from the previous page. For convenience the paper is creased at the continu- 
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ous blue dividing line between the columns credit balance and remarks, so as to 
enable it to be readily folded back and make it much easier in transferring the 
balances. 

In this form the journal can be used or not, as the use of the columns called 
remarks enables one to, in a measure, describe the entries. A great improvement, 
however, could be made by having the remarks column made wider, otherwise I 
would recommend the doing away with it entirely and using the journal, posting 
from thé journal to the ledger as in the former cases described. The term rem. 
stands for remittance. In some instances reference is made to the letter for the 
items. To this I object, as I think it always preferable to have the items on some 
one of the regular books of entry, either scratcher or journal, and the letter book 
can hardly be called a record book, properly speaking. Still this will be found a 
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useful form, especially for small or moderate sized banks, and especially so if the 
improvements mentioned be considered. 

In large city banks, with a heavy volume of business, of course it becomes neces- 
sary to subdivide the books mentioned. In one bank that I have in mind, where 
they have nearly six hundred foreign bank accounts, and each day’s work covers 
about thirty pages of the journal, they keep a debit journal for all debit items and a 
credit journal for all credit items. The accounts of banks are classified alphabeti- 
cally as follows: A to C, D to K, L to Q, and R to Z, and a separate journal used 
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Form 13. 


for each class. These debit and credit. journals are in fact foreign scratchers and 
consist of loose sheets, ruled on both sides. Each day’s work is kept carefully filed, 
and every few months they are bound. 

Forms 9 and 10 show in an abbreviated form the two journals mentioned. 

The entries on these journals are made from the items with the exception of the 
foreign collections, which are made from slips, as is shown by Form 11, which come 
from the foreign collection desk. 

After all the items are entered upon the debit and credit journals they are footed, 
as shown, and their aggregates carried to the general journal, as will be seen by the 
debit and credit pages given in Forms 12 and 13. 

Of course many items on this general journal will not be found on the debit and 
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credit journals mentioned, as these last, as was said before, are simply scratchers 
and are used for the foreign bank items exclusively. The general journal is also 
kept on sheets, these being filed carefully each day and bound up every six months. 

The general ledger used is also in sheets, and taken care of and treated as those 
before mentioned. One set of these sheets is used entirely for the general accounts, 
and another set of sheets is used for the bank accounts. 
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ForoM 14 (Continued). 


This ledger is ruled with only debit and credit columns, the balances when 
brought over to their proper columns from the previous day’s work forming a bal- 
ance sheet of the ledger. The postings are then made, as shown, from the general 
journal, the amounts being posted in red ink into the debit or credit columns as they 
belong, the balances being carried forward in black ink. By this plan a balance 
column is dispensed with. 

Form 14 shows this ledger, and this together with Forms 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 
constitute a set, through which the transactions can be traced. 

I cannot leave this subject of the ledgers without saying a word regarding the 
custom in some banks of using loose sheets. The opportunity that is here presented 
to cover fraudulent or irregular transactions is so great that I feel no bank should 
bring such a temptation within its doors. While it is no doubt a fact that the 
majority of bank officers and employees are honest men, yet, in an institution such 
as a bank is, holding in its possession the property of other people, all the elements 
of temptation should be minimized as far as possible. From my personal experience 
in this matter I must give it as my opinion that firmly bound books will be found 
the safest for all the permanent bank records. A. R. BARRETT. 
(To be continued.) 
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* ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS. 





Archibald G. Loomis, the recently elected Vice-President of the National City 
Bank, of New York, was born in Hartford, Conn., June 20, 1848. 

After receiving the education of the district and High School there, he left the 
latter before graduation to enter the employ of the A{tna National Bank of Hart- 
ford as messenger in 1865, just after it had been reorganized as a National bank. 
Within six months he was made discount clerk and he became teller within a year. 
This position he held for twenty years, serving as acting Cashier during that official’s 
absence in Europe in 1871, and there being no change in the personnel of the officers 
preceding him until 1887, when he was elected Cashier to succeed A. R. Hillyer, who 
was made President. When Mr. Loomis entered the bank O. G. Terry was the 
well-known and popular President. He was a rich retired merchant. After his 
resignation, on account of long ill-health, William R. Cone, of the well-known legal 
firm of Hungerford & Cone, was made President. After Mr. Cone’s resignation in 
1887, A. R. Hillyer, who had been Cashier of the bank since its organization in 
1857, was made President as above stated. 

Upon being elected Cashier the active management of the institution almost 
immediately fell to the hands of Mr. Loomis, who took charge of the credit depart- 
ment and began the work of a systematic inspection and purchase of commercial 
paper, which he made a particular feature of the bank’s assets. Mr. Hillyer retiring 
in 1891, Mr. Loomis became the President of the bank and continued his successful 
system of credits, which had already shown fruits in the growing surplus and undi- 
vided profits account. From $130,000 in 1887 it became $450,000 in the spring of 
1899, the bank increasing the dividend rate on its capital stock, meanwhile, from 
six to eight per cent. and putting an additional amount into improvements and office 
fixtures. The deposits likewise grew in a most commendable manner and the Presi- 
dent’s personality and following were instrumental in bringing the line of deposits to 
the $5,000,000 mark, thereby placing the tna National at the head of all the bank- 
ing institutions in the State of Connecticut. 

As a buyer of commercial paper and judge of commercial credits Mr. Loomis 
became most successful, and as an authority in such matters his opinion was widely 
sought, and bankers from other cities besides Hartford relied upon his judgment. 

Mr. Loomis is a careful, painstaking banker, of sound judgment, thorough and 
systematic in his methods, and endowed with good Yankee common sense. His 
whole life having been devoted to financial interests and credit ratings, he is fitting 
in most acceptably to his new position with the National City Bank, to which he 
was called last March. It is understood that William Rockefeller was one of the 
prominent men who recommended Mr. Loomis for Vice-President of the City Bank. 
In a warm endorsement of him he wrote to President Stillman that Mr. Loomis was 
very prudent and cautious and ‘‘ while he said enough he had the gift of never 
talking too much.” 

He has served several terms as Vice-President of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and has taken a lively interest in the practical work of that organization. 

In the volume of its deposits and in general financial standing, the National City 
Bank occupies the foremost position among the financial institutions of the country, 
and in calling into its service men of trained ability in special lines of banking, it is 
taking the proper course to maintain and strengthen that position. 

*A portrait of Mr. Loomis, especially engraved for the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE from a 
recent photograph, is presented in this number as a title illustration. 
































THE DUTIES OF A BANK EMPLOYEE. 





[Paper prepared by I. L. Jones, of the Mechanics’ Bank, St. Louis, and awarded a prize of $50 
by the Missouri Bankers’ Association. ] 








The duties of a bank employee are multifarious and ceaseless ; taken in detail 
they would compass the whole moral code as well as the principles and practice of 
banking and the science of bookkeeping. In the economy of time and space only 
such elements as are essential to his proper discharge of duty will be considered. 
In no other business is a daily statement of assets and liabilities so necessary as in a 
bank, and in pursuance of this requirement a statement of a bank employee’s re- 
sources and obligations is presented. 



































ASSETS, or what he owns: LIABILITIES, or what he owes: 
Character, Fidelity, 
Conscience, Labor, 
Education, Loyalty, 
Health, Politeness, 
Honor, Punctuality, 
Talent. Reliability. 


In the payment of his obligations all of his resources must be employed. 


FIDELITY. 


Each clerk accepting service in a bank takes an oath, expressed or implied, to 
honestly, faithfully and impartially discharge his duties according to law, and to 
keep secret the proceedings of his institution. This, then, is a paramount obliga- 
tion which binds him to support the honor and dignity of his bank, the confidential 
nature of the business enjoining him to keep his own counsel. The knowledge 
necessarily gained from the intimate relation between depositors and the bank must 
be sacredly kept. Upon this depends his future usefulness. As the Cashier is 
directly responsible to the board for the management of the office, so in turn an 
employee is accountable to him for his conduct; as he is an assistant to the Cashier, 
and in his intercourse with the customer he acts as his agent and representative. 
To maintain this relation in its greatest state of perfection, he must thoroughly es- 
tablish himself in the Cashier’s confidence, and show that every trust in him re- 
posed, be it small or great, will be carefully guarded and rigidly executed. 


LABOR. 


The bank expects him to work, and his salary is received as full compensation 
for all of his time. The willing performance of duty should not be mercenary 
though the service is measured by money. The fundamental principle of govern- 
ment is law and order, while the foundation of good banking is strict justice and 
the rigid performance of contract. He should proceed systematically, have a time 
for doing all things and do something all the time. Industry is an evidence of 
prosperity, it inspires confidence and invites capital. 


LOYALTY. 


The sentiment of loyalty should be a sure and adequate guarantee for the ready 
and faithful discharge of all obligations which are essential to the welfare of the 
bank. He is bound by integrity of purpose and reasonable diligence in the execu- 
tion of all his duties. 
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POLITENESS. 

Politeness is the circulating medium ; it is the gold standard, not subject to dis- 
count or protest; passing at par in all branches of the business, and like small 
change, is in constant demand. A proper respect for the presence and feelings of 


- others is a great aid to success. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


Punctuality is among the highest virtues of a business man; it is the result of 
training and conscience, the want of which shows a disregard for the time and prop- 
erty of others. If he has no regard for the former, there is no assurance that he 
will respect the latter. Prompt obedience commends him to all. 





RELIABILITY. 


In the complicated business of a bank, where each man’s work is necessarily 
linked to another man’s task, reliability and accuracy are demanded and expected. 
He has no more right to be careless or indifferent than he has to be dishonest or 
untruthful. . 

There are also many other resources upon which he must draw to strengthen 
these liabilities, one of great importance being 


STupDy. 


The duty to study is co-equal with that of labor. It requires long and careful 
training to become familiar with the technical details of banking. He should study 
the disposition of men, the theory of banking, as well as the broader subjects of 
political economy and general finance. He should be acquainted with the laws 
governing endorsements, bills of exchange and promissory notes. The Cashier can- 
not be expected to scrutinize each piece of paper that comes into the bank ; his rep- 
resentative, the clerk, should handle the business intelligently, guarding the bank 
against fraud, and protecting the customer against loss. Reasonable ambition is a 
laudable incentive to the discharge of duty, for the clerk of to-day may be the officer 
of to-morrow. He should be prepared for promotion whenever it is offered. An 
employee who does not profit by experience is losing golden opportunities. 


His Duty To EmpLoy OPPORTUNITY. 


A clerk should increase in value in ratio to the length of his service. There is 
probably no business or profession where opportunity is more abundant and less 
appreciated than ina bank. The daily association with the masters of finance, men 
of experience, honor and talent, is a liberal education initself. Precept and example 
invite emulation. Man’s entire energy in business is devoted to the accumulation 
and distribution of wealth; concentration being the secret of success, while dissi- 
pation is a cause of failure. The cause which bankrupts men and nations is neglect 
of opportunity. 

VALUE OF Memory IN His Darty DUTIEs. 

Memory is an important factor in the daily routine of a bank employee, and is 
useful in every department, more especially the teller’s. He makes constant drafts 
upon this storehouse of knowledge for faces, signatures, balances and moneys, in 
safeguarding the bank against frauds, forgeries and counterfeits. There isno power 
more desirable nor aid so valuable. He should therefore train his memory with care 
that it may serve him with profit. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


Responsibility does not cease at the close of a day’s business, but accompanies 
him home on the street and in society. The individual efforts of each one connected 
with the bank affects its general welfare, its character being as easily influenced as 
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the employee’s, and is reciprocal in effect. His conduct is subject to the same scru- 
tiny as the officers’, and he should let nothivg in his daily life be at variance with 
an upright, manly deportment. 







RovutTInE DvuTIreEs AND PERSONAL HABITS. 


The importance of keeping the officers informed of everything pertaining to the 
bank’s welfare cannot be too strongly urged. It is for him to do, for them to inter- 
pret. The bank is the custodian of other people’s property, and its records should 
be so carefully and completely made as to afford a correct statement of all accounts 
at a moment’s notice, enabling the officers to determine at a glance the value of a 
depositor’s business, for their guidance in making loans, granting renewals and 
allowing overdrafts. The work in each department should be so thorough, neat 
and explicit, that his absence would not retard the progress of business. Cleanli- 
ness is a cardinal virtue; dirt, blots and erasures being silent witnesses of his imper- 
fections. Routine duties should not make him a machine for copying and adding, 
but he should be alert in attention, keen in perception, quick in execution, diligent 
in application, courteous and respectful in manner, gentle and considerate in voice, 
dignified in bearing, firm in decision, conscientious in all. He should speak dis- 
tinctly, write plainly, figure correctly and dress neatly, having proper regard for 
his health. 

Let him ‘‘ Live honestly, hurt no one and render to every one his due.” 




























NATIONAL BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


Comptroller Dawes is endeavoring to improve the system of National bank ex- 
aminations by providing for a number of inspections other than those made by the 
regular district examiners, and also to have the work of these latter supervised by a 
corps of experts in the service of the Bureau. 

The bank examiners of the larger cities have been asked to keep a convenient 
tabulatation of approximate lines of the larger credits given by the banks through- 
out the country, to be used for reference in connection with the efforts of the Comp- 

‘troller to determine the safety of loans. Efforts are being made to have the system 
of tabulation of the different examiners uniform, and it is the intention to call the 
examiners to the Comptroller’s office for a general conference at least once a year. 
There are being utilized at the present time throughout the country a set of special 
examiners, who are experts, and, as above stated, an effort is being made through 
them to supervise the work of the loca] examiners as well as to add to the Comp- 
troller’s detailed information as to the condition of the National banks. 

The exchange among examiners of lists of banks for examination will be more 
frequent hereafter, although the extent to which this can be done successfully is 
necessarily somewhat limited, for the reason that the more exact knowledge of local 
credits to be expected on the part of a local examiner adds to the value of the ex- 
amination. 

It is understood that the New York district will continue under the charge of a 
permanent resident examiner, owing to the exceptional nature of the district, and 
that he will receive special expert assistance from time to time. 

These reforms are believed to be such as will result in benefits to both the banks 
and the public. They imply no change in the present system, in principle, but 
merely make such alterations of methods as are regarded likely to improve the 
service and to further promote the security of depositors and shareholders of the 
National banks of the country. 

The tendency of bank supervision, both State and National, is tending constantly 
toward greater efficiency. 
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CLEARING OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS IN NEW YORK. 





In 1899 the attitude of New York and Boston banks to out-of-town banks has 
changed. In April the New York banks put charges of 1-10 or 14 per cent. (no 
charge less than 10 or 25 cents) on all out-of-town checks except those payable in 
certain cities, as only Boston and Providence in all New England. On June 8 the 
Boston Clearing-House began clearing Massachnsetts checks, having persuaded all 
but some twenty banks in the State to pay at par any checks drawn on them in 
Boston or New York funds on receipt of the checks from the clearing-house. New 
York made no more or less important move than Boston. Each city did first what 
the other must yet do. 

Boston has adopted the sane, practical, straightforward idea that a check on 
Plymouth deposited in Springfield is to go direct to Boston, and from Boston direct 
to Plymouth. An ordinary letter addressed to Bridgeport, Conn., and mailed at Tar- 
rytown-on-the-Hudson, goes to New York and thence direct to Bridgeport. But a 
Bridgeport check deposited in Tarrytown may (to avoid the New York charge) 
go first to Albany, then to Philadelphia, next to Boston, back to New Britain and 
over to New Haven before it is finally mailed to Bridgeport. It is idle to imagine 
that New York can escape following Boston in this matter of direct collections. 
The way from Tarrytown to Bridgeport is through New York. 

On June 24, 1899, I sent a circular letter to every Connecticut bank inquiring as 
to whether it would be willing to pay at par in New York funds on the day of 
receipt for all checks drawn upon it and coming toit from the New York Clearing- 
House, on condition that all charges on the checks ceased in New York. A Hartford 
bank, the largest in the State, replied: ‘‘Weshould be willing to do so with the 
understanding that the New York Clearing-House would make Hartford a par point, 
and to that end cease making any charge upon Hartford checks.” A New Haven 
banker replied: ‘‘The banks in Boston have got on the right track, and anything 
I can do to facilitate the clearing of country checks in Boston and New York I 
shall be pleased to do.” A Norwich bank, whose President was formerly the head 
of a Wall Street bank, replied: ‘‘ This bank is ready and willing to remit the New 
York Clearing-House at par for all checks drawn on us, on day of receipt from 
New York. We signified our willingness to do this to the Boston Clearing House, 
and we should be very glad to have the New York Clearing-House put the same 
plan into operation.” A Bridgeport Cashier replied: ‘‘Should .a majority go into 
it we will most assuredly join the procession.” And as to the small places, Deep 
River replied: ‘‘The plan is entirely in accord with our views and we will unite 
with others, if majority agree on this plan.” I have fourteen written assents, and 
know of forty banks in Connecticut that would assent. And I believe that, with 
the New York charge 1-10 per cent. remaining on all Connecticut checks not pay- 
able in New York funds on the day of receipt from the New York Clearing-House, 
every Connecticut bank would assent. 

In Massachusetts scarcely a dozen banks have refused to conform to the Boston 
rules, and they, more from the novelty of the rules or inattention than from any 
determination to resist. Not one would have refused or neglected to conform if a 
charge of one-tenth per cent. had been put on their checks in Boston for refusing. 
Boston proposes to collect in the most direct manner, without delay or charge, all 
checks on any bank in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. As yet only Massachusetts checks are handled, but prep- 
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arations are being made to embrace all New England, including Connecticut, unless 
similar collection facilities for that State are provided by the New York Clearing- 
House. Probably in other New England States, as in Massachusetts, a few banks 
will refuse to conform. I have been urging the Boston banks since last September 
to put a charge on the checks of non-conforming banks. And the sooner Boston 
now follows the example of New York, to this extent, the better for all concerned. 

Without any trouble the New York Clearing-House could clear Connecticut 
checks and send daily to each Connecticut bank, in a single letter, all the checks 
cleared, enabling it to pay in one draft on its correspondent for all not actually de- 
posited with the correspondent, which would be sent direct by the latter. In clear- 
ing Connecticut checks the New York banks have but to adopt the Boston plan. 
It is operated there in the same room as the city clearing. In New York superior 
accommodation is afforded by the great exchange or clearing room of the beautiful 
building on Cedar street. To clear Connecticut checks it would require an addition 
of but four or five clerks to the clearing-house staff. 

In New York I have learned of a proposition to make par or discretionary points 
of all banks within 600 miles of New York city which will consent to remit New 
York funds on receipt of checks drawn on them and forwarded from New York. 
If this were done without clearing the checks or devising some way to pay them in 
one draft, the country bank might have, say, sixty-one drafts to make in paying the 
New York banks at a cost of $1.22 in revenue stamps daily. Within 600 miles of 
New York there are some 3,000 banks and trust companies. If an average of eleven 
letters were received by the country bank from New York daily, by reducing the 
letters to one, each country bank would save twenty cents a day or sixty dollars a 
year, making a total annual saving to the 3,000 banks of $180,000. This can be ac- 
complished by adopting the Boston plan of country clearing, according to which, 
as proposed by me last year, the Manager of the clearing-house would be nominally 
a member of it and called No. X. (In Boston they now call him No. 100.) 

Each New York bank that is a member of the clearing-house, would send the 
Manager country checks for collection, duly assorted, with a slip attached to each 
bundle, showing the amount of checks contained, and a credit ticket for the total of 
checks delivered. Each country bank would, on receipt of the checks, send to the 
Manager a single draft on its New York correspondent for the total of the checks 
sent to it by the Manager, less those not paid, and state the amount of unpaid items 
against each New York bank. The Manager then, after charging back the unpaid 
items, would have a total amount of drafts on the associated banks exactly equal 
to the total of the amounts due them by him. He would pass these drafts through 
the city clearing to offset their claims on him. Thus daily at the clearing-house 
each member would receive settlement for the country checks. Differences or 
errors between the country and c ty bank could be adjusted through the Manager 
or by direct correspondence outside ot the clearing-house. 

The New York Clearing-House, instead of attempting to clear at once for a ter- 
ritory with a radius of 600 miles, should begin with Connecticut checks, then add 
Long Island, next include more of New York State or northern New Jersey, and 
finally take in what larger portion of the United States seemed best. 

THOMAS PARK, South Boston, Mass. JAMES C. HALLOCK. 








GoLp STANDARD FOR InDIA.—The report of the Indian Currency Commission ap- 
pointed in 1898 has just been made public. It favors the gold standard and recommends 
that the British sovereign be made legal tender. It advises that no limit be at present im- 
posed on the amount for which rupees are legal tender. It declares that the Indian Gov- 
ernment ought not to be compelled to buy rupees with gold on demand for merely internal 
purposes, but a gold reserve ought to be freely available for foreign remittances whenever 
exchange falls below the specie point. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE HELD AT ALEX- 
ANDRIA BAY JULY th AND 16. 















The complete official programme of the convention of the New York State 
State Bankers’ Association, to be held at Alexandria Bay, Thousand Islands, is pre- 
sented below. It will be seen that the subjects to be discussed are of great practical 
interest, and much valuable information will be gained by all who attend. 

As a place for a summer meeting Alexandria Bay is most delightfully situated, 
and for the banker who desires to combine pleasant recreation with the other 
advantages incident to the meeting, the convention will afford an opportunity never 
before surpassed. Every possible provision has been made by the committee of 
arrangements for entertaining all who may attend, and upon the whole this year’s 
convention promises to be a source of great profit and pleasure to the bankers of the 
State. As the social and entertainment features are more than ordinarily attractive, 
it is expected that a large number of ladies will be present during the meeting. 
Following is the complete official programme : 













PROGRAMME OF THE SIxTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEw YORK STATE 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FRIDAY, JULY 14, 1899. 
First Session—10 A. M. 


Call to order by the President. 

Prayer by Rev. J. H. La Roche, D.D. 
Annual Message by the President. 
Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Secretary. 
Announcements. 

Nomination of Officers, informal ballot. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 






















Friday Afternoon. 
Excursion.—At 2 P.M. the delegates, ladies and guests will take the steamer 
New York, the largest and most beautifully finished boat of the Folger line, for an 
excursion through the Canadian channel and among the islands, returning to the 
hotels about 6 o’clock for supper. 
Friday Evening. 

REcEPTION.—At 8 P. M., by courtesy of the Thousand Islands Yacht Club, a 
reception, with music and dancing, will be held in the charming house of the Club 
on Welcome Island. 

SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1899. 
Second Session—10 A. M. 

ADDREss: ‘‘ Outline of the Pennsylvania System of Taxation for State Purposes, 
with Especial Reference to the Taxation of Banks.” Mr. Frank M. Eastman, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., author of ‘‘ Taxation for State Purposes in Pennsylvania,” and 
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for many years in charge of the tax correspondence in the Auditor General’s 
office. 

ApprREss: ‘‘ Suggestions Concerning Corporate Taxation.” Hon. John R. Mc- 
Pherson, Judge of the Tax Court and recently made Judge of the U. S. Court of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

These gentlemen are experts in the taxation laws of their State, and members 
are invited to ask questions and to participate in the discussion of the subject of 
taxation. 

Third Session—1:30 P. M. 

AppREss: ‘‘ Branch Banks.” Mr. W. 8. Witham, of Atlanta, Ga., who is Presi- 
dent of over twenty banks in his State. y 

Reports of Committees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Introduction of President elect. 

Adjournment. 

At 3:30 P. M. sharp, boats will leave the hotels to carry the members and guests 
to the reception by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Boldt, at their elegant summer home on 
Heart Island, landing at the wonderful ‘‘ Alster Tower,” and returning to Alex- 
andria Bay at 6 P. M. 

At 8 P. M. there will be a search-light excursion among the islands and 
illuminated cottages on the steamer St. Lawrence. A fine male quartette and or- 
chestra will add to the pleasures of the trip, and the boat will return to the hotels 
before midnight. 


INTRODUCTION AND RECEPTION COMMITTEES. 
Group 1.—J. W. Lascelles, Buffalo; Wm. B. Jackson, Holland: L. F. Gray, 


Buffalo. 

Group 2.—Frank H. Hamlin, Canandaigua; Norman H. Becker, Seneca Falls ; 
Chauncey C. Woodworth, Rochester. 

Group 3.—B. W. Wellington, Corning; J. T. Sawyer, Waverly; C. M. Strong, 
Binghamton. 

Group 4.—B. F. Petheram, Skaneateles; G. W. Hannahs, Adams; G. K. Betts, 
Syracuse. 

Group 5.—E. T. Johnson, Glens Falls; Frank E. Howe, Troy ; Charles H. Sabin, 
Albany. 

Group 6.—C. A. Pugsley, Peekskill; Bradford Rhodes, Mamaroneck ; David 
Cromwell, White Plains. 

Group 7.--Walter E. Frew, Long Island City; Hiram R. Smith, Rockville Cen- 
ter; H. B. Coombe, Brooklyn. 

Group 8.—Edwin 8. Schenck, New York; H. P. Davidson, New York ; Samuel 
S. Campbell, New York. : 

OFFICERS 1898-99.—Charles Adsit, President, Hornellsville ; John B. Dutcher, 
Vice-President, Pawling; Geo. W. Thayer, Treasurer, Rochester; William I. 
Taber, Secretary, Herkimer. 

CHAIRMEN OF Groups.—1, L. H. Humphrey, Warsaw; 2, H. C. Brewster, 
Rochester ; 3, Seymour Dexter, Elmira; 4, E. 8. Tefft, Syracuse ; 5, W. G. Scher- 
merhorn, Schenectady ; 6, Chas. F. Van Inwegen, Port Jervis; 7, James M. Brush, 
Huntington; 8, E. H. Pullen, New York. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS.—Geo. W. Thayer, Chairman, Rochester; A. B. 
Hepburn, New York; A. D. Bissell, Buffalo; C. F. Van Inwegen, Port. Jervis; 
Ledyard Cogswell, Albany ; E. O. Eldredge, Owego. 

Headquarters at Crossmon House. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Special rates of one and one-third fares for the round trip have been secured 
through the Trunk Line Passenger Association. Each delegate availing himself of 
this reduction will pay full first-class fare going to the convention, and take a cer- 
tificate filled on one side by the agent from whom the ticket is purchased. Agents 
at all important stations and all coupon ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 
If a ticket agent at a local office is not supplied, he can inform the delegate of the 
nearest important station where a certificate can be obtained. In such case the dele- 
gate should purchase a local ticket to that station and there take his cer- 
tificate and buy his through ticket to Alexandria Bay. These certificates will be 
endorsed by the secretary of the convention, to whom they must be delivered on 
arrival, and vised by a special agent of the Trunk Line Association on Saturday, and 
then the holder will be entitled to a return ticket at one-third the regular fare. 
Delegates should present themselves at the railroad ticket offices fortheir certificates 
and return ticket at least thirtv minutes before the departure of trains. 

By special courtesy of the Trunk Line Association, we are granted an extension 
of time on the ‘‘ fare and one-third round-trip certificates,” and they will be good for 
the return journeys till July 25 inclusive, and will beonsaleJuly 11. This will give 
our members the privilege of two weeks’ vacation among the Thousand I[slands 
with reduced rates of fare and also the low rates of the hotels at Alexandria Bay. 
These favors are seldom granted, and should be appreciated. 

If bankers take friends with them, these guests will also have these privileges, 
and may attend the two receptionsand the two steamboat excursions without charge. 
Formerly the Thousand Islands were considered on the ‘*‘ edge of the world,” but if 
our, bankers will examine the time tables of the present splendid train service of the 
New York Central, with through cars to and from Clayton, they will find that the 
location is as easily accessible as any in the State. 

All hotels at Alexandria Bay give reduced rates to delegates and guests, and 
these rates are available after the convention for those who desire to stay longer for 
a vacation at this beautiful place. 

Crossmon House and Thousand Islands House, $3 per day ; $4 with bath. 

Marsden House, $2.50 per day ; $3 with bath. 

The officers of the association earnestly desire a large attendance of ladies, and 
particular_attention will be given to their comfort and pleasure during the con- 
vention. 

Special reception committees of three gentlemen from each group have been 
appointed to introduce delegates to each other; identification badges will be fur- 
nished, and every effort will be used to make the acquaintance general between the 
delegates from all parts of the State. 








A Pointer for Advertisers. 
{From the American Newspaper Directory, June, 1899.] 


The BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, established 1845, and RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING were con- 
solidated into a single publication in July, 1895, thus giving the publication a paid-up cir- 
culation at least double that of any other banking and financial periodical in the United 
States. 

The circulation of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE is mainly among banks, bankers, merchants, 
capitalists and moneyed classes generally throughout the United States. It has also a large 
and influential circulation in Canada and in.every prominent city of the Old World. 

The publishers state confidently that it reaches practically all the banks, bankers, trust 
companiesfand other monetary institutions in every section of the United States; no other 
financial publication has anything like such a large and influential circulation. 

Its advertising rates are reasonable, considering the extent and character of its guaran- 


teed circulation. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to a preliminary meeting held at Hartford, May 12, a convention of 
the bankers of Connecticut met in that city on June 13 to form a permanent organ- 
ization, and to consider matters of interest to the bankers of the State. Charles H. 
Trowbridge, Cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank, New Haven, presided, and Robert 
Foote, Cashier of the National Tradesmen’s Bank, New Haven, acted as secretary. 

On taking the chair Mr. Trowbridge spoke of the close business and social rela- 
tions existing between the people of New York city and those of Connecticut, and 
referred to the fact that many of the New York merchants offered to ship goods a 
distance of 100 miles free of freight charges, which, he thought, was hardly con- 
sistent with the action of the New York Clearing-House banks in making a charge 
for collecting Connecticut checks, 

Charles E. Curtis, Vice-President of the City Bank, New Haven, on behalf of a 
committee appointed to consider the matter of collecting checks, offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, which where adopted : 


* Whereas, The interval between the selttlements for collections by many of the banks 
in the smaller towns of the State is the same to-day that it was twenty or even thirty years 
ago, although modern business methods demand more frequent remittances; and 

Whereas, It is now coming to be recognized that all needless delay in the ultimate pay- 
ment of customers’ checks hinders and impedes the free use of such checks as the currency 
of commerce ; and 

Whereas, The customary delay in remitting for checks on country banks is to some ex- 
tent accountable for the disinclination of the banks in the larger cities to accept such 
country checks on deposit; and 

Whereas, Many of the banks in New Haven, Hartford, and Bridgeport settle weekly, and 
in some cases twice a week, and several banks in other towns have already adopted the plan 
of weekly settlements; therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the bank officers of Connecticut in convention 
assembled, that the time has come when the interval between the settlement of collections 
made by any bank in the State should not exceed one week ; and be it further 

Resolved, That on and after July 1, 1899, we will extend to al] our present correspondents 
in this State terms which shall be at least as liberal as weekly settlements for the collection 
of items upon all banks in our respective towns. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Connecticut Bankers’ Association forward a copy of 
these resolutions to every National bank, State bank, and trust company in this State, and 
endeavor to secure assent to the same by every banking institution. 

Resolved, That on or before June 20 the secretary shall mail to each bank a list of all banks 
which assent to these resolutions, and that it is the sense of this association that no money 
charge shall be made to the regular customers of any Connecticut bank for the collection of 
checks drawn upon such assenting bank.” 


GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Georgia Bankers’ Association met at Warm 
Springs, June 9, and was called to order by President W. G. Cann, Cashier of the 
Savannah Bank and Trust Company, the proceedings being opened with prayer by 
Joseph 8. Davis, Cashier of the First National Bank, Albany. 


6 
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In his annual address President Cann had the following to say in regard to cur- 
rency reform: — 


* * * * And yet, flushed with victory, exulting over the magnificent results to this 
country of the war, we find the dangerous feeling toward the currency question of * let it 
alone.” I say, my friends, now is the time for action; now when our country is prosperous; 
now when our coffers are full of gold; now is the time to make those reforms in our mone- 
tary system which were so urgently necessary a few years since, and the necessity for which 
still exists, though the wave of abundant prosperity for the moment coversit. We must 
have a more elastic currency, a more thoroughly general currency, and in my humble judg- 
ment, it can never be had with Government bonds the sole basis of bankcirculation. The 
wild-cat currency cry has no terror forme. Because in the past issues of bank notes were 
made which proved worthless, is all the more reason why, profiting by that experience, we 
can now issue a perfectly safe currency, under National control, which would be based 
largely upon the assets of banks and good from one end of this country to the other. Gov- 
ernment bonds as a basis will not answer, for they are necessarily too limited, and when the 
expansion is most needed they will not furnish elasticity. 

The proposed reforms of reducing the tax on circulation, raising the limit of issue to par 
of bonds and allowing National banks of $25,000 capital, are to my mind but small and unsat- 
isfactory bites at thecherry. Let Congress declare for the gold standard unequivocally, thus 
putting it on record that our money shall be equal to the best in the world. This is practi- 
cally true now, and yet for the lack of it in our laws we have lost millions on the bonds sold 
in the past five years. The people spoke for gold two years ago, now let their representatives 
contirm that judgment; stop the opportunity to bleed the Treasury of its gold by means of 
the ‘endless chain,’ and give us a good, safe, elastic bank currency.” 

After the presentation of several routine reports, an address on the ‘* Perfecting 
of Merchandise Collateral in the South in the Interest of the Banker, Producer and 
Manufacturer,” was made by Percy Thompson, General Manager of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Warehousing Company, New York. . 

A discussion in regard to the use of signed property statements by applicants for 
bank loans was participated in by Joseph A. McCord, Cashier Third National Bank, 
Atlanta, and E. D. Walter, Cashier National Bank of Brunswick, and on motion of 
the latter the convention declared in favor of a system of uniform statement blanks. 

W. B. Slade, Cashier of the National Bank of Columbus, opened the discussion 
on the ‘‘ Bankruptcy Law, Its Bearing on Banks,” and John A. Davis, President of 
the First National Bank, Albany, spoke on the topic, ‘‘Should the State of Georgia 
Adopt the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law ?” Upon concluding his address 
he offered a resolution urging the Legislature to pass the law. This resolution was 
adopted. 

At the second days’ session the ‘‘ Operations of the Internal Revenue Law ” was 
the first subject on the programme, the discussion being opened by C. C. Sanders. 
President of the State Banking Company, Gainesville, several other members also 
giving their views. 

It was the opinion of some that the uniform tax of two cents on all checks was 
an unnecessary burden on small transactions, falling usually upon those who were 
least able to pay the tax. The conflicting rulings and opinions in regard to the 
law were referred to as giving rise to much confusion. 

‘‘Unprofitable Accounts and Overdrafts” was the next topic, introduced by J. 
W. Cabaniss, President of the Exchange Bank, Macon, and incidentally the subject 
of exchange and collection charges was brought up. John A. Davis, President of 
the First National Bank, Albany, offered a resolution declaring that the matter 
should be left to the discretion of the banks, which was debated and then adopted. 

W. 8S. Witham, who is President of twenty-seven Georgia banks, spoke on 
‘* Loans to Officers.” He said: 


‘“* Mr. President—This will be the shortest speech of the session. Whether a bank should 
loan money to its officers is the question. If the President applies for money, I think he 
ought to have it. If both the Cashier and the President apply for a loan at the same time, 
there are two questions you ask. You ask the President this question: ‘How much can 
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you use ?’ and the Cashier, * How much collateral have you got?’ I donot borrow money 
from our banks for the reason that in case I should fail I would want to owe some otter fel- 
low’s bank. This question has been brought about not because officers have borrowed 
money from their banks and the result has been hurtful, but because officers of banks have 
been practicing what examiners call ‘milking.’ They have been taking without authority. 
They have not been borrowing—they have just been scooping in all in sight, taking al! they 
could get, and more if they could get it, and after exhausting their own deposits and capital 
have called upon their banks to apply to their correspondents for more money, and then use 
that up. Such banks and such officers are being mustered out of the service right along. 

In banking and loaning money I have this idea: The man who has the first claim on 
your money is the depositor; it does not make any difference whether he is an officer of the 
bank or not. If an officer of the bank has got the collateral and will pay the rate, give it to 
him after the depositor has been cared for. That is about all that is to be said on this sub- 
ject, so faras I know. I leave it to these gentlemen who are accustomed to loaning officers 
money.”’ 


B. S. Walker, President of the Monroe Cotton Mills, and Vice-President of the 
Bank of Monroe, made an important address in regard to the establishment of cot- 
ton mills in the South. His address was as follows: 


A Cotton MILL AS AN ADguNCT TO A CouNTRY BANK.—ADDRESS BY 
B. S. WALKER. 


“There are in almost every town in Georgia merchants who fume and fret every time a 
new merchant locates in their town; doctors who criticise and slander the new pill-roller as 
he comes fresh from the medical college with his new crisp diploma, prepared, as he thinks, to 
heal all the diseases to which humanity is subject; lawyers who pounce upon the new limb 
of the law, and in a sneering manner advertise his mistakes in his first cases and predict his 
failure in places likely to do him harm; bankers who groan in disgust every time they see 
that Mr. Witham has opened a new bank. There are cotton-mill men in this State now 
rolling in anguish, fretting their lives away because they see now and then a new cotton 
mill projected in some Georgia town; and, if by chance they are appealed to for advice by 
those intending to build a new mill, they tell the parties to keep their money out of cotton 
mills, that there are already too many in the country, those now running do not pay, and 
oftentimes they defeat the building of the mill. 

Iam thankful | do not belong to this class of croakers, I am one of those who believe 
every bale of cotton produced in Georgia should be spun in Georgia, There is no such thing 
as too many mills in Georgia, or in the South, so long asa single bale of cotton is shipped to 
New England or across the water. I am tired of seeing our farmers sell their cotton at $25 
per bale to foreign manufacturers and buy it back in its manufactured state at from $60 to 
$75, the difference between the price received and the price paid having gone to pay freight, 
to enrich toreign manufacturers and to feed and clothe the poor of other countries, while 
our worthy poor people are left to spend their lives in misery and want. A noble old Geor- 
gian, who has made a large fortune by manufacturing cotton, said a few days ago, as sev- 
eral hundred of his operatives were passing out of his mill, ‘I enjoy feeding and clothing 
these poor people more than I enjoy all the money [I’ve made.’ 

If by what I shali say here to-day I can arouse one dead, sleepy town to action; if 1 can 
cause one honest Georgia widow, with her helpless children, to leave the cotton field, where 
they are not making expenses, and move to a new cotton mill to be built in her county 
town: to move from the old dilapidated cabin in the country to the new, white cottage in 
the mill village near by. where they will make more clear money in one month than they 
have made in twelve months on the cotton farm, I will be delighted and will welcome the 
slurs and abuse of those selfish, narrow-minded men who, because they own a few shares in 
some cotton mill, or perhaps hold an office in one, will shower upon my head their harshest 
epithets. 

I am almost prepared to say wherever there isa bank in a Georgia town and no cotton 
mill, the bank has not done its duty. I willsay most emphatically the bank has neglected a 
most imdortant opportunity for increasing its own business and the business of every indi- 
vidual in its community, from the largest merchant to the most insignificant washer-woman 
Or woodchopper. 

For the proof of this assertion I have but to refer you to my own town, Monroe, to Har- 
mony Grove, to Jackson, to Toccoa and to Elberton, in each of which places prosperous, 
dividend-paying cotton mills have been built under the supervision of officers of the local 
bank, and are now being operated most successfully to the great good of the banks, and for 
the benefit of every man, woman and child in those towns. 

Do not understand me to say the banks arein partnership with the mills. Thisis not true 
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and it would not be advisable, but the mills are under the fostering care of the banks, an offi- 
cer of the bank being an officer of the mill. 

The mills need money to buy their supply of cotton in the fall and winter, just when the 
banks are full of money. They use the bank’s money, say from November until May, and 
pay it back in time for the farmers to useit in making their crops. Thecotton is fully insured 
and is held and owned by the bank and is paid for before it is spun by the mill. It is stored 
right at home, not all in one large warehouse subject to fire, but in several warehouses hold- 
ing from one to three hundred bales, and perhaps in sheds in the mill yard under the protec- 
tion of excellent waterworks. There is no better paper or collateral. There is not a banker 
within my hearing who has in his vault a better paper than the note of either of the cotton 
mills | have mentioned, with a warehouse receipt for cotton attached toit. A country bank 
with a cotton mill under its care need never bave anidle dollar. Not so witha bank without 
a millinits vicinity. It sends its money in October and November to its city depository, 
where it remains without interest till the spring of the year. 

Another great advantage to a country bank in having a cotton mill in its care, is the fact 
that the stock owned by the citizens of the town and the farmers near by affords such excel- 
lent collateral upon which to lend money. Cotton mill stock worth par on the market is as 
good collateral as a Government bond. If there isin Georgia a village cotton mill which is 
under proper management, and has been kept up to date in all modern improvements, whose 
stock is not worth par, | do not know it. Not so, however, with some of the larger mills in the 
cities, where high salaries, high taxes, labor unions and tramp labor have ruined their profits, 
When these advantages which the villages have over the cities in the manufacture of cotton 
become fully known and appreciated, the new mills will all be located in the villages and the 
country banks will prosper as never before. | 

But it is in the construction of the mill that the banker can do the most good for his com- 
munity, and at the same time reap a rich harvest for himself. What can be better for a 


country bank, with one of its officers president of an incipient cotton mill, than to have in 
its assets several thousand dollars of subscription notes for stock in the mill on which one- 


half, or one-third of the amount has been paid? How nobly the bank can assist the strug- 
With the aid of the local 


such aid a mill will be 


gling mill by advancing the cash on solvent subscription notes. 
bank, a mill can be easily built in many a Georgia town when without 
an impossibility. ; 

To those present who are interested in the upbuilding of their towns I would say, select 
the very best man in your community and authorize him to say to your people that the bank 
will advance the money at alow rate of interest on their subscription to a mill after one- 
third has been paid. You will be surprised to see how nobly they will respond. 

Not many weeks agoa banker in a Georgia town suddenly awoke to the fact that the 
manufacturing towns around him were outstripping his own town, and determined to build 
a cotton mill. He appealed in vain tothe only wealthy man in his townto subscribe. After 
exhausting every argument and failing to move him to action, he finally proposed to go to 
Monroe to see the new mill. They came, the doubting Thomas was convinced: he subscribed 
$15,000 to the new mill: others followed in quick succession, and the amount needed was soon 
raised. The mill is now organized and the man referred to is its enthusiastic vice-president. 
[If you find such a character in your town, try this remedy on him. 

If you are charitably inclined and would mingle philanthropy with your business invest- 
ments, how better could you act than by gathering several hundred of the worthy poor of 
your county into a new cotton mill village? If you belong to that class who believe all the 
ills of the country are due to the overproduction of cotton, why not show your faith by 
your works and take from the fields several hundred laborers and put them to manufactur- 
ing cotton instead of producing it. 

A cotton mill with one hundred hands will spin one thousand bales of cotton annually, 
worth, at present $25,000 in its raw state, and say $50,000 after itisspun. This force will con- 
sist of say fifteen men, twenty-five women and sixty children. In the fields this force will 
not produce more than 300 bales of cotton, worth $7,500, while in the mill the value of their 
labor will amount to $25,000. This is why New England is rich and the South poor. Wil] you 
not think of this and act ? 

Do not hesitate because coal is high, and you have no convenient water power. Georgia 
pine wood at $1.25 per cord beats coal at $2 per ton. With the new improvements for econo- 
mizing fuel, a steam plant on a railroad is better than water power four or five miles from a 
shipping point. 

Fifteen years ago there lived in the small town of Griffin a merchant of only moderate 
means, who was badly affiicted with that dreadful disease, nervous dyspepsia. Forced by the 
hand of disease to abandon his store, he decided to build a cotton mili. After weeks of 
anxious soliciting he could raise only $84,000. With this small beginning, backed up by the 
friendly promise of the local bank, he made the venture. From this small beginning his 
plant has grown to nearly a million dollars, the stock being worth $250 per share of $100. The 
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city of Griffin has doubled more than once in wealth and population, and the cotton mills are 
now lending money to the very bank which helped them in their infancy. 

All throughout the Piedmont regions of the Carolinas the hum of the spindle and the 
smoke of the furnace are heard and seen upon almost every hiil top; but after crossing the 
Savannah River into our own State, the noise of the cotton mill is no longer heard, but in its 
stead the stillness of death prevails. The wave of prosperity which has caused the Carolinas 
to reach far ahead of Georgia has passed over Georgia, and is now fincing a hearty welcome 
in the State of Alabama. 

I will not say that the bankers of Georgia are to blame for this sad state of affairs, but I 
will say that it is in your power to change it, if you would. Will you not try?” 

The treasurer reported that the financial condition of the association was satis- 
factory, and that the membership was increasing. Of the 191 banks in the State, 
there are only about sixty not members. 

A resolution was adopted favoring the location of a United States sub-Treasury 
at Savannah or some other point in the Central or Southeastern Atlantic States. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then chosen as given below : 

President—Joseph G. Rhea, Cashier City National Bank, Giffin. 

First Vice-President—Percy E. May, Cashier National Exchange Bank, Augusta. 

Second Vice-President—E. H. Thornton, Cashier Neal Loan and Banking Com- 
pany, Atlanta. 

Third Vice-President—B. W. Hunt, Cashier Middle Georgia Bank, Eatonton. 

Fourth Vice-President—S. W. Peek, Cashier Hartwell Bank, Hartwell. 

Fifth Vice-President—S. B. Brown, President Exchange Bank, Albany. 

Treasurer—G. H. Plant, President First National Bank, Macon. 

Secretary—L. P. Hillyer, Cashier American National Bank, Macon. 

Executive Council—Chairman, F. T. Hardwick, Manager C. L. Hardwick & Co., 
Dalton; R. A. Graves, President Bank R. A. Graves, Sparta; Thos. D. Meador, 
Vice-President Lowry Banking Company, Atlanta; J. B. E. Brown, Cashier Car- 
rollton Bank, Carrollton; Frank Sheffield, Cashier Bank of Commerce, Ameri- 
cus; F. D. Bloodworth, Cashier National Bank of Savannah, Savannah; Warren 
Lott, Cashier Bank of Waycross; Jno. H. Reynolds, President First National Bank, 
Rome; V. E. Dooley, Cashier People’s Bank, Talbotton. | 
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The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa Bankers’ Association was called to 
order in the Free Public Library, Burlington, June 14, by Secretary J. M. Dinwiddie, 
in the absence of the president. 

As both the president and vice-president were delayed in reaching the convention 
on account of an interruption in railway travel, John T. Remey, President of the 
National State Bank, Burlington, was elected president pro tem. 

After prayer by Rev. H. W. Perkins, the address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. Philip M. Crapo, who spoke as follows : 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Hon. Puttie M. Crapo. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen—The holding of conventions has become a necessary part 
of the business and social education of the day in which we live. By thus meeting frequently 
and comparing notes, we not only attain homogeneous habits of thought and action, but we 
are able to disseminate what is good, and eliminate what is bad or unprofitable from our 
views and methods of business: for thus only, in these days of strenuous effort and rapid 
development, can we hope to hold our place in the front rank of progressive workers. We 
can no longer drift with the tide or run in the old ruts, and hope to win the prizes sought for 
by the business men of to-day. Only by foresight, a daily knowledge of existing conditions 
and their necessary sequences, coupled with unflagging industry, can success be attained. 

The phrase *‘ go West and grow up with the country,’ does not have the same significance 
in this section as formerly. When that noble utterance was made, a generation ago, a young 
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man of good habits following the sage advice of Mr. Greeley, needed only to pack his portman- 
teau, take his little earnings, and his large stock of vigor and pluck out to the virgin fields of 
lowa, buy a quarter section of land for a song, and settle down to a life of frugal toil. The 
result was as certain as the coming of the seasons. Each year brought an enlarged neighbor- 
hood, new wealth, brawn and intelligence, until our rich prairies everywhere teemed with 
the harvests, and on every hand sprung up the busy martsof trade. The dream of youth was 
realized—the settler had literally ‘grown’ into the possession of wealth through a transfor- 
mation not less marvellous than the productions of Alladin’s wonderful lamp. 

The conditions all contributed to this unexampled growth. Nowhere on the face of the 
globe can an equal extent of territory be found so uniformly fertile and productive. It lies 
in the very center of the zone of activity, physically and intellectually, and safely distant 
from the areas of excessive humidity ordrouth. Its advantages have attracted a class of 
settlers of superior capacity, and the result follows that we not only lead all others as an 
agricultural] State, but our school system and all our State institutions rank with the best in 
the Union, We not only furnish the largest amount of surplus food products, and turn out 
the best equipped all-around citizens, but in proportion to our population we do more busi- 
ness among ourselves and with the outside world than any other State in the Union. I will 
not go into detail, although the parallel holds equally good in other directions, but will simply 
illustrate this point by your own line of business. 

There are twelve hundred and seven banks in Iowa, National, State and private. This is 
an average of more than twelve banks for every county in the State, and furnishes a place to 
do banking business to each 1,705 inhabitants. Our neighboring State of Missouri with 600,000 
more population has only six hundred and fifty-four banks—six to each county, and a bank 
for each 4,096 of her population. Michigan has a little more than six banks to each county 
and a bank for each 3,995 of population. Indiana has less than five banks to each county, or 
one to each 5,000 inhabitants. Ohio has seven hundred and twenty-four banks, a little over 
eight for each county, and one for each 5,000 of her population. Our neighboring State of 
Iliinois, with all the bankers and brokers of Chicago included, has less than nine and one-half 
banks to each county in the State, and a bank for each 3,961 of the inhabitants. Leaving 
Chicago out of the calculation, there is in the balance of the State one bank for each 3,170 of 


her population. 
IOWA SHOULD LEAD IN THE CURRENCY REFORM MOVEMENT. 


The banks in Iowa are as prosperous as those in other States. Recent reports show that 
the deposits in State and Savings banks increased $20,000,000 in fifteen months. The banks 
are here because they are needed. They are doing great service in the development of the 
State, and a great responsibility rests upon the managers of these more than twelve hundred 
banks. As representatives of these banks you are assembled here to-day to discuss and decide 
how you can best discharge your duty to your patrons and the great State of Iowa. By your 
great numbers you are able to exert a wider influence than the bankers of other States; for 
the same reason you have better acquaintance and closer personal relations to your deposi- 
tors and are better able to guide and contro] the sentiment of the community in which you 
reside. 

In your hands, to a greater degree than any others, rests the solution of gravest ques- 
tions which now confront us as a nation; thesettlement once for all of our standard of val- 
ues, and the adjustment of our currency problems so that the fluctuations of trade may be 
more readily accommodated and the constant apprehension of disturbance by the business 
interests of the country removed. 

T he simplest and most effectual means of accomplishing this purpose yet proposed seems to be 
the plan of basing our paper currency on the assets of the bunks. Experience has demonstrated 
that properly protected by Government safeguards and restrictions the method affords a safe and 
elastic currency which can be enlarged or diminished as exigencies require. 

In the settlement of these questions you have an important duty to perform. Iowaisa 
great State in all the elements which justify leadership. Her resources and the intellectual 
vigor of her people give her an undisputed place in the front rank of the Western States. 
You are her leaders and representatives in determining her domestic financial policy, as well 
as her relations to the financial policy of the country. By assuming an advanced position on 
these questions you will promote the interests of the State and give her proper prestige in 
national affairs. Adopt a vigorous policy and prosecute it courageously. Take a place at 
the front on the financial questions. By so doing you can not only control the sentiment of 
your own State but exert a controlling influence in settling the questions which disturb the 
the business interests of the country. This is lowa’s opportunity and you are her accredited 
leaders. 

You are here to consider these and other important matters. You have honored our 
city and the bankers of Burlington by accepting their invitation to meet here. We are 
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proud of our banks; they rank with the best in the State. We are proud of the fact that we 
have the oldest bank in Iowa. Burlington is rich in history and tradition. Here civil gov- 
ernment was first inaugurated within the limits of this Territory, and here the first judicial 
tribunal was established. Full of love for our city, and animated with that great pride which 
makes every true citizen of Iowa carry his head so loftily when he speaks her name, we wel- 
come you to Burlington and to our homes. We greet you as the men who by your broad 
policies and liberal co-operation with the farmers and business men of the State have made 
possible the wonderful prosperity which surrounds us. We are glad to have you with us and 
we will do everything in our power to make your sojourn pleasant and facilitate your work. 
The keys of the city are at your command, but you will have no need of them for you will 
find every door open to you, and friendly hands everywhere extended to give you a cordial 


welcome.” 
A reply to the address of welcome was deferred until the arrival of the president, 
the acting chairman making the following remarks : 


* Owing to the unfortunate absence of our president, Mr. McNider, who, as has already 
been explained, has been detained by a washout on some railroad, the response and presi- 
dent’s address will have to be omitted for the present, and when Mr. McNider arrives we will 
ask him to give it to us. So there will be no response or address further than that, in behalf 
ot the gentlemen present, I extend our thanks to Mr. Crapo for his cordial welcome, and I 
will take occasion here to say that Mr. Crapo is one of our most enterprising citizens, and to 
him, more than to any other one citizen in the city, are we indebted for this beautiful library 
building and for the opportunity to hold our meeting here in this room.” 


Secretary J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier of the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, then pre- 
sented his annual report, giving in detail an account of the valuable work done by 
the association in the past year. 

The membership is now 403, as compared with a total of 335 at the date of pre- 
vious report. Receipts for the year were $2,049 and expenses $1,241.73. 

There were many interesting historical facts presented in Secretary Dinwiddie’s 


report. 
The first meeting of the association was held at Des Moines July 26 and 27, 


1887. 
His report also contained the following interesting information in regard to the 


association : 


“The complete list of presidents, vice-presidents, treasurers and secretaries, since or- 
ganization, is as follows: 

PRESIDENTS. V1ICE-PRESIDENTS. 
1887-88—G. L. Tremain, Humboldt G. H. Maish, Des Moines. 
1888-89—J. H. Branch, Marengo P. M. Casady, Des Moines. 
1889-90—J. H. Branch, Marengo.............eeeeee. J. K. Deming, Dubuque. 
1890-91—Hoon. D. N. Cooley, Dubuque A. A. Ball, West Liberty, 
1891-92—J. T. Remey, Burlington......... bcnsesens Chas. R. Hannan, Council Bluffs. 
1892-93—Hon. 8S. F. Smith, Davenport............. V. F. Newell, Des Moines. 
1893-94—W. A. McHenry, Denison Simon Casady, Des Moines. 
1894-95—Simon Casady, Des Moines Hon. F. H. Helsell, Sioux Rapids. 
1895-96— Hon. F. H. Helsell, Sioux Rapids......... J. K. Deming, Dubuque. 
1896-97—J. K. Deming, Dubuque Chas. R. Hannan, Council Bluffs. 
1897-98—Chas. R. Hannan, Council Bluffs A. F. Balch, Marshalltown. 
1898-99—C. H. McNider, Mason City....... — .C. H. Martin, Des Moines. 


TREASURERS. 


1887-W—W. T. Fenton, Ottumwa, now of Chicago. 1894-96—Tom D. Lockman, Albia. 
18%-94—J. F, Latimer, Hampton. 1896-98—Chas. H. Martin, Des Moines. 
1898-99-C. B. Mills, Sioux Rapids. 


SECRETARIES. 
1887-89—J. E. Henriques, Marshalltown. 1889-99—J. M. Dinwiddie, Cedar Rapids. 
Of the presidents, Hon, D. N. Cooley, died November 13, 1892. 


Of the vice-presidents, Geo. H. Maish, died May 2, 1888, 
The treasurers and secretaries are all still living. 
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The following cities have entertained the bankers at annual meetings: 


No, of No. of 

' delegates delegates 
MEETINGS. registered. MEETINGS. registered, 
-1887—Des Moines........... . +++ 69 — 1994—Des Moines........... esistenace Redieden 135 
1888—Spirit Lake 45 1895—Storm Lake 110 
1889—Cedar Rapids 98  _1896--Marshalltown 176 
1890— Dubuque 70 1897—Ottumwa 140 
1891—Sioux City » . 1898—Mason City 156 
1892—Davenport 1899— Burlington 
1893—Council Bluffs............... re 

The district system was changed to the group system in 1897, and in groups where an 
effort has been made, it has proven successful and beneficial, and will add much to the useful- 
ness and strength of the association. 

In 1897 the association set aside funds for the prosecution of criminals, or those who 
might victimize any of its members. This action brought many friends to the association, 
and the activity of its officers in bringing to justice many criminals, or in providing wit- 
nesses, through whose evidence it has been possible to convict, together with the care taken 
by the association to advise bankers of frauds, attempted or successful, with description of 
parties and their mode of work, hassaved Iowa bankers many dollars, and proven time and 
again that this department alone was worth many times the annual cost of a membership in 
the association.” 


As shown by the secretary’s report the protective committee, composed of Chas. 
R. Hannan, of Council Bluffs, H. M. Carpenter, of Monticello, and J. M. Dinwiddie, 
of Cedar Rapids, did effective work during the year in apprehending and causing 
the conviction of a number of bank swindlers. 

C. B. Mills, President State Security Bank, Sioux Rapids, then delivered his 
report as treasurer. ; 

After the consideration of some routine matters tbe chairman announced an 
address by 8. C. Campbell, Cashier of the Bank of Carson, Carson, Iowa, on ‘‘ The 
Banker in Politics.” 

Mr. Campbell spoke of the good influence the bankers could exercise by a proper 
participation in political affairs, and in conclusion strongly urged an alliance with 
Great Britain on international questions, giving it as his opinion that Anglo-Saxon 
civilization was destined to dominate the affairs of the world. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the vice-president, Charles H. Martin, 
occupied the chair, but the president arrived and.took his place shortly after the 
assembling of the convention. 

Reports were read from the various groups detailing the work of the past year. 

President C. H. McNider, Cashier of the First National Bank, Council Bluffs, 
responded to the address of welcome made by Mr. Crapo, and also reviewed the 
work of the association. He said in part : 


PRESIDENT MCNIDER’s ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


‘Towa possesses the largest number of banks of any State in the Union, and one of the 
largest and strongest associations of bankers. 

This association has achieved much for its members during the year by reason of an 
intelligent discussion of many important questions affecting the business of banking. 

The protective committee has been the instrument largely responsible for a decreased 
number of forgeries, swindles and confidence games. . 

The work has been thoroughly in hand, pushed with intelligence and energy. Asa result 
of the good work accomplished by this committee six men are ‘ doing time’ in the peniten- 
tiaries of Iowa and adjoining States, the evidence to convict in these cases being furnished 
by your committee and at the expense of your protective fund. 

The day is not far distant when swindles and forgeries will be directed largely to banks 
outside of an association, as they learn that the associations are ever alert and vigilant, ready 
with men and funds to prosecute offenders to the full extent of the law. 

Passing from local conditions to the larger field of national affairs, your attention is called 
for a moment to much needed legislation along the lines of currency reform. 
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The agitation of the past years on this serious problem seems likely to bear some fruit at 
the coming session of Congress. 

The measure, reported to be recommended by the caucus committee of the House of 
Repesentatives, for conference with the Senate committee, is constructed largely on the plan 
outlined by Mr. Dawes, the present efficient Comptroller of the Currency, and is presumed to 
have the commendation and approval of President McKinley. 

The measure, as reported, does not fully meet the ideas and recommendations of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Conference, but is a medium ground on which all advocates of a gold 
standard and an honest currency may stand. 

The necessity of legislation on this problem is granted by every intilligent student of 
finance. It should be our duty to impress on the minds of the members of Congress from 
Iowa that her citizens demand the enactment of a measure that will remedy the existing 
evils of the currency system. 

Iowa with unlimited resource is ever prosperous. lowa, ever patriotic, ever ready with 
men and measures for the nation’s need, ever alive to important questions, ever on the right 
side of all moral and political controversy, gives to every loyal son an inspiration for higher 
purpose, for better government and higher citizenship. 

Iowa has taken no backward step, but stands before the nation to-day the highest type of 
statehood, in the intelligence of her people, in her influence for right and in unswerving 
allegiance to the most glorious nation under the canopy of heaven.” 


The next speaker was Col. C. G. Saunders, of Council Bluffs, whose topic was 
“The Banker in the Crucial Hours of the Republic.” A part of his address is given 
below : 


ADDREss OF Con. C. G. SAUNDERS. 


“It gives me more than usual pleasure to meet sO many of the bankers of [owa in con- 
vention assembled and to be afforded the high honor and privilege of addressing this body of 
representative citizens upon the subject ‘ The Banker in the Crucial Hours of the Republic.’ 

It were a bootless effort to inferm you of the position and place you enjoy in your several 
communities. The fact that you are bankers of Iowa is a guaranty of intelligence, ability 
and business standing. No State ranks higher in intelligence, patriotism and manhood. No- 
where is there a more general dissemination of education and knowledge; nowhere do the 
sterling virtues of the Puritan fathers more abound; nowhere is woman more highly 
exalted: nowhere is the standard of citizenship so high: nowhere is the average home so 
good as within the confines of this imperial commonwealth. You are the bankers of this 
people—the custodians of their funds. To be and remain such is an earnest of integrity, 
character and business sagacity. 

One of the favorite charges of the enemies of bankers is that they are not patriotic ; that 
nothing has been done for the nation in its crucial hours by the men possessed of wealth, and 
that at such times banks have been its foes and not its friends. Permit me to suggest that 
you are not perfect; that you have not always rendered a just account of your stewardship ; 
that too frequently you have sought to evade the payment of a just share of the public bur- 
dens; that it is the man of wealth who too frequently corrupts the public servant, ignoring 
the fact that he is, of allmen, the one who is most exposed to the depredations of a dishonest 
executive or judiciary. 1t is not a surprise to me that a struggling debtor sometimes seeks 
to evade the payment of an honest debt to a banker when he sees that same banker cheating 
the State of its tax. Itis idle to teach integrity to the public by lip service only. The peo- 
ple have the right to demand of you who are their fiduciary trustees that you be, like 
Cyesar’s wife, above suspicion. Give to the public honest lives, honest living, honest ac- 
counts, and thus remove from your enemies every ground for just criticism.” 


The speaker then recounted the services of the banks to the Government in the 
‘evolution and the Civil War, showing that the patriotic action of the bankers was 
of great assistance in achieving American independence and in subduing the re- 
bellious States. He paid a warm tribute to Jay Cooke, who was influential in plac- 
ing large amounts of securities abroad during the Civil War, disposing of $500,000, - 
(00 of bonds in a year at par at an expense of ovly three-eighths of one per cent. to 
the Government. Continuing, he said : 


* The banker does not proclaim his deeds from the house-tops, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain data in reference to the acts of bankers during the Civil War. In Iowa the 
banks advanced thousands to the State upon the personal security of Governor Kirkwood, 
when it was known that his credit was exhausted and that a constitutional provision inhib- 
ited the creation of a State debt. 
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In every city and town of the loyal North the people responded nobly to the call of the 
nation, and foremost in all works for the saving of the country stood the bankers of the 
land. Many a gray-haired banker returned to the counter and sent his son, the pride of his: 
young manhood and the hope of his old age, to the front to save the flag. 

The writer has in mind an Iowa banker who had just openeda struggling bank when 
Sumter fell. At once his wife, hardly more than a bride, took charge of the bank and he 
shouldered a musket and went to the front. While she stood at the counter he stood in the 
tiring line and periled his life for the Union. A man of education and culture, cool and de- 
liberate, he enlisted when his country called and duty demanded that he leave the counter to. 
defend the flag. Few know of his splendid deed even in the community where he resides. 
How many sacrifices of this sort there were you and I will never know. Such lives have 
made the nation grand and glorious, and have perpetuated it to this hour. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War the Government set about to fulfill the promise 
made to the soldier and citizen that every obligation issued during the war should be placed 
ata parity with coin. The Resumption Act was passed and Secretary Sherman sought to ac- 
cumulate a gold reserve. The prophets of ill omen were numerous. Time-servers de- 
nounced the Administration as the toolof the money power. John Sherman was described 
as cold and cruel. Every man in debt was told that he was oppressed by the effort to resume 
specie payments. The speculator who had thrived for years upon the fluctuations between 
the value of gold and currency was about to lose his occupation. The fall of 1878 was an 
anxious one for Secretary Sherman. He felt confident of the success of his plan, and yet 
there was the awful fear that he might fail, and failure meant ruin. Failure to resume on 
January 1 would have filled the coffers of the gold speculator, but it would have unsettled 
our currency for years tocome. The fiatists would unquestionably have triumphed at the 
succeeding elections and then would have followed a train of national disasters such as have 
invariably accompanied every effort made to create something out of nothing. 

January 2, 1879, was the crucial day. Long were the business hours for the faithful Sec- 
retary. At three o’clock came the welcome message from New York: 

*‘Oxe hundred thirty-five thousand dollars in currency deposited for redemption in gold, 
four hundred thousand dollars in gold deposited for redemption in notes.’ 

The banks had been faithful. They had compelled the speculator to refrain from a raid 
on the gold reserve, and thus had vouchsafed to the people a sound currency. 

In 1896, when the nation was again threatened by anjinvasion of fiatism, the bankers 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the protection of the gold reserve, and thus averted one of the 
most awful crises that ever threatened this or any other nation, and made possible the won- 
derful prosperity that we now enjoy. 

It cannot be said that you alone have made this nation great and mighty, as it is to-day. 
Divers causes have contributed to that result. But it is true that you, as a considerable body 
of citizens, have done your part. Never has the nation failed of help in the crucial hour. 
From every class—rich and poor—they have come, and among the foremost in the van has 
ever been the American banker.”’ 


R. W. Birdsall, Cashier of the State Bank of Dows, spoke on ‘‘ Interest and 
Taxation,” calling attention to the general decline in interest rates, and the increase 
in the tax rates in most of the cities of the State. 

C. A. Ficke, a former mayor of Davenport, made an address on ‘‘ The Impend- 
ing Crisis.” He thought the present era of prosperity was liable to a sudden and 
disastrous check at any time, and suggested that Congress should enact a law more 
firmly establishing the gold standard, by providing for the redemption of National 
bank notes and silver dollars in gold, and by some measures calculated to repress 
the growth of trusts. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

On the assembling of the convention for the second day’s session the report of 
the committee on resolutions, composed of C. R. Herman, Fred Heinz and J. L. 
Edwards, was presented and adopted, those given below being such as are of gen- 


eral interest : 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
** We recommend that the following be referred to the Committee on Legislation: 
Appreciating the opportunities and possibilities of American commerce, and as there 
can be no greater hindrance to the development of that commerce than the constant chang- 
ing, every few years, of our consuls to the different governments, be it 
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Resolved, First, that our consular system should be established upon a permanent basis, 
regardless of politics, having but one object in view—the establishment of a more general 
commercial brotherhood with foreign nations. Be it 

Resolved, Second, that to accomplish the best results, to place our nation upon an equal 
footing with other leading commercial nations, our government should establish an acad- 
emy for the special training of those who wish to enter the consular service, and, when it is 
possible, our consuls should be selected from those who have completed the prescribed 
course, and changes in our consuls should not be made except for substantial causes, other 
than political views. And be it 

Resolved, Third, that we urge upon our Senators and Representatives, and request other 
State bankers’ associations and all associations interested in the upbuilding of American 
commerce, to urge upon their Senators and Representatives, and also request the American 
Bankers’ Association to use its influence, that action looking to this end be taken. 

Resolved, That we approve of the plan prepared by the Congressional Currency Commit- 
tee recently announced, as the first step toward needed currency reform. , 

Resolved, That the Government having seen fit to specially tax the capital stock of all 
banks, we can say we appreciate the compliment, but fail to realize on what theory the banks 
should be more favored than other corporations: hence, to establish that fraternity which is. 
said to exist between all corporations, we therefore ask our legislative committee to do what- 
ever they can to have the law amended that all corporations having over $25,000 capital be 
equally favored by being taxcd same as the banks. 

Resolved, That we now recommend to the convention the election of eight (8) delegates 
to the next meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, in such manner as the convention 
may decide on, and such delegates when elected are directed to do whatever they can to get a 
second member from [owa on the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Also 

Resolved, That if we are entitled to more than eight delegates the president of our asso- 
ciation shall appoint such additional delegates 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are hereby tendered to all the inhabitants 
of the city of Burlington, and especially the bankers thereof and their heirs and assigns, for 
the magnificent manner in which they have entertained us.”’ 








ADDREss BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A. B. Stickney. of St. Paul, Minn., President of the Chicago and Great Northern 
Railway Co., made an address on ‘‘ The Currency Problems of the United States.’’ 
He defined the currency of the country as being credit, the larger part of which is 
represented by entries on bank and other ledgers. 

Defining the currency as credit, the speaker declared tbat there was nothing the 
matter with the currency. Referring to the functions of banks he said: 


* There is a popular hallucination, perhaps shared in by some of the bankers of Iowa, that 
the bank is a money institution. There are many other popular misconceptions of the busi- 
ness of banking, mostly growing out of the technical but unnatural meaning of the word 
deposit as used in banking. The use of the word ‘deposit’ in connection with banking origi- 
nated with those ancient contrivances for borrowing money for the use of the king, under 
the false pretense of holding it for safe-keeping, which were called banks. The modern bank 
has no resemblance to these ancient contrivances, except in name and the technical language. 

The word ‘deposit’ is still used, and it still confuses the minds of the people, and the minds 
of most of the bank managers, as to the real nature of the so-called deposits. An increase of 
bank deposits is almost universally regarded as an evidence of a like increase of wealth in the 
form of money, and that the sequence of the banking business is first a deposit then a loan. 

If you consider the deposits of all the banks as a whole, you will find that the deposits 
increase as the loans increase, and decrease as the loans decrease. The deposits are produced 
by so-called loans. 

The fact is, that in most of bank transactions there is no borrowing or lending or depos- 
iting. They are simply credit transactions -a swapping of credits which in the matter of 
bookkeeping increase both the so-called loans in the same amount, and at the same time. 

The whole country is amazed at the enormous increase of the bank deposits since the 
panic of 1898 and seems to regard it as evidence of a corresponding increase of money. ‘The 
s0-called deposits in the National banks have increased $660,000,000, and probably (although 
there are no reports from which the actual increase can be obtained) the so-called deposits of 
State and private banks and trust companies have increased as much, making an aggregate 
increase of about $1,300,000,000. 

As the balance of foreign trade in favor of this country has been about the same ($1,474,- 
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607,000), the conclusion is jumped at that this enormous balance has been paid in money, thus 
increasing the stock of money in the United States even more than the bank deposits have 
increased. 

But it is easy to disprove this assumption. As gold is the only international money, the 
net imports of gold must be the amount of money which has been paid on account of the 
balance of trade. 

The net imports of gold have been the comparatively insignificant sum of $37,000,000, or 
about two and one-half per cent. of the balance in our favor. It would be impossible for 
foreign nations to pay the inconceivable sum of $1,474,607.000 in gold. It would take practi- 
cally all the gold possessed by England, France and Germany combined. Besides, this country 
has no use for such an additional amount in gold. For these tworeasons the balance of trade 
has been adjusted on an interest basis instead of with gold. T.e amount that the money of 
the country has increased is approximately as follows: 


The amount paid on balance of trade....... $37,000,000 

The Government printing presses have turned out lawful money, silver 
certificates...... RE EEN ree : 85,000,000 

The gold mines of the country have produced..... 250,000,000 


veeee 002,000,000 
135,000,000 


$237,000,000 


This is about sixteen per cent. of the increased bank deposits. This estimate is too large, 
because part of the go!d production is used in the arts. 

The amount of money held by all the National banks on December 1, 1898, was only $105,- 
000,000 more than was held at the time of the panic, or an average increase of less than $238,- 
000 to each bank. 

DEPOSITS PRODUCED BY SWAPPING CREDITS. 

It is, therefore, evident that the increase of so-called deposits is evidence that the volume 
of trade has increased, which has created its own currency by an expansion of individual in- 
debtedness which has been swapped for bank credits, and thus increased the deposits or in- 
debtedness of the banks. 

But while this increase of so-called deposits is not money, it is currency. According to 
the Comptroller’s reports about five-sixths of the enormous increase of currency has been 
produced by individuals issuing their credits and swapping them for bank credits. 

It is beyond question that the act of discounting a note at a bank creates that amount of 
currency available for trade, which once created, continues to exist somewhere unti) it is 
redeemed. 

Practically, all the so-called deposits in banks are made up by swapping the bank’s credits 
for other creditsin the form of notes, checks, drafts, etc. There is a small stream of money 
continually flowing in and out of banks, but they are so nearly equal that the amount of 
money held by the banks varies but little from day to day. In five years, from a panic to a 
boom, the Comptroller’s reports show that the amount of money in all the National banks 
has increased twenty-five per cent., or about five per cent. per annum. 

These facts are so well understood that a writer has said that ‘a bank’s cash resembles a 
column of money witha slight ripple on the surface.’ 

The modern bank, then, is nota money institution, but a credit institution. Its business 
consists in scrutinizing individual credits and in giving its own credit in exchange for such 
as is acceptable. In form it is a deposit and a loan, but in fact it amounts to insurance, and 
the consideration paid banks for swapping credits, in its essence, resembles an insurance pre- 
mium more than interest. 

Now, while it is the function of the bank to swap its credit for individual credits, and 
thereby insure or guarantee the currency, experience has proved that in order for the bank 
to carry on such insurance it must, at all times, have in possession a percentage of its risks 
in money. If all the banks are considered as one bank, there is ne difficulty in maintaining 
the reserve. This is proven by the fact that in the panic of 1898, when depositors were sup- 
posed to be withdrawing and hiding money, the aggregate reserve increased. 

The Comptroller’s reports show that at the climax of the panic the aggregate specie and 
lawful money held by the National banks was $17,000,000 more than in the previous prosper- 
ous year of 1892, while the aggregate liabilities were $314,000,000 less. 

This also proves that the amount of money withdrawn from the banks during the panic 
for the purpose of hiding, was inconsiderable—in fact, several millions less than the hard 
times forced into the banksfrom the suppiy which had before been the pocket-money of the 
people. Hence it is a mistake to suppose that the difficulties of the banks during the panic 
were due to the withdrawals for the purpose of hoarding. The enormous decrease in s0- 
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called deposits was due to the refusal of the banks to swap credits. The deposits are the 
bank’s risks.. If a fire insurance company should allow its policies to expire and refuse to 
issue new policies, its risks would decrease in the same way, and for the same reasons that 
the bank risks decreased in 1893. 

The difficulty was not to maintain the aggregate, but the individual reserve of each bank. 
It is. therefore, evident that had the banks been organized into systems so that the aggregate 
would have been available to each, the tremendous scramble to maintain the reserves would 
have been unnecessary. 

Every other commercial nation has such systems of banks, each bank consisting of a 
principal office located in an important commercial center, with numerous branches at less 
important centers. In addition there is a central bank, the primus and connecting link, 
holding practically all the gold reserve of the nation, managing the international exchanges, 
and being, in fact, the bank of the banks, all the other systems being its customers, keeping 
an account with it in the same way that individuals keep an account with a bank. 

By this means all the systems in the country act as one bank in defending the reserve, 
while each system competes with each other system for the business of individuals. 

There is monopoly for the purpose of defense, coupled with active competition in the 
business of swapping credits, usually called loaning money. That such competition is much 
stronger than among the independent banks of this country is proven by the lower rates of 


interest. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE BANKS. 





The want of asystem of banks is the trouble with American currency. The banks are 
independent and local banks. In prosperous times they do well enough, but a panic pro- 
duces hysteria. They are like a woman driving a horse. She drives well enough as long as 
the horse don’t need driving. But immediately a difficulty appears, such is her weakness 
that she can do notbing but hallo ‘Whoa! whoa! whoa!’ and at the same time pull so hard 
that the poor horse can’t whoa, but backs into difficulties. Just so when the independent 
bank sees trouble ahead, it begins to hallo ‘Whoa! whoa’ to commerce, and, to avoid a pos- 
sible danger ahead, pulls back into certain dangers behind. 

Immediately a panic appears on the horizon every bank, well knowing that every other 
bank will begin to strengthen its reserve at the expense of the other banks, is by its weak- 
ness compelled to adopt David Harum’s beautiful version of the golden rule: ‘ Do unto your 
neighboring bank what you know your neighboring bank will do unto you, and do it fust.’ 
Then commences that unseemly whoaing and scrambling which pulls production, commerce 
and the banks themselves backwards towards a gulf of common ruin like the panic of 1893. 


THE BANK THE COADJUTOR OF THE MERCHANT. 


To regard the bank as a loaner of money, is to do the bank an injustice. The mere 
money-lender is an isolated nonentity in human economy. He performs no useful part, 
acknowledges no duties. He is not a factor in production or commerce, and whether he 
lives or dies, concerns no one except himself. In all ages he has been regarded with distrust 
and contempt. 

This is certainly not the position of the bank. The bank has a part, and whoever has a 
part owes duties, and the more important the part the more sacred are the obligations to 
perform the duties. The bank is an important factor of commerce. 

The ultimate result of commerceis to exchange one product for another product, the 
same as in barter, the only difference being that in barter the exchange is direct in one 
transaction, while in commerce it takes two transactions, an intermediary and a medium of 
exchange, to complete the exchange. Until the discovery of the modern bank, the merchant 
was the sole intermediary. He received into his possession thé surplus products, and issued 
to the producers the tokens of his currency, which passed from hand to hand, and were 
finally presented by the consumer for redemptivun in the products against which they were 
originally issued. 

In process of time commerce became too extended and its transactions too complicated 
for the intermediary function to be done solely by the merchant. It became necessary for 
the merchant to have a coadjutor. The modern bank is the coadjutor. The merchant, as 
before, receives the surplus products, issues his tokens of currency, holds the products 
for the purpose of redeeming his currency when presented for redemption. But instead of 
issuing his tokens of currency to the producer, the merchant now issues them to the bank, 
and it is the part, the function and the duty of the bank, to unify, vitalize and mobilize the 
currency issued by numerous merchants by swapping and issuing the bank’s currency. 

As consumption cannot be unnaturally accelerated, and as currency once issued cannot 
be ultimately redeemed until products are demanded for consumption, a vast volume of such 
currency must always be outstanding, and as production and commerce are continuous pro- 
cesses, the part, function and duties of the bank are also continuous, 
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The bank therefore which fails to continuously exercise its function of swapping credits 
fails to perform its part and its duty, and dces incalculable mischiet, because the normal 
value of products can only be maintained by the merchants and banks carrying them, witha 
steady hand, until they are required for consumption. 

Now. when the bank, from whatever cause, refuses to perform its part, by refusing to 
swap credits with the merchants, the merchants are compelled to stop buying, and to vainly 
attempt to force their stock upon the customers by lowering prices. Such an attempt on 
the part of all the merchants must always be futile—because the consumption which pro- 
duces the ultimate redemption of credits, which the banks desire to accomplish, is necessarily 
a hand to mouth process. The David Harums who ‘do it fust’ may unload upon less foresee- 
ing merchants. But passing products from one merchant to another does not usually reduce 
the volume of credits. It only affects the individual merchant, and perhaps his individual! 
bank, by transferring the burdens to other merchants and other banks. But the futile pro- 
cess once commenced, in a large way, forces values lower and lower until some of the mer- 
chants and producers are ruined. When some of the merchants and producers are thus 
ruined, some of the laborers are deprived of employment. When some of the laborers are 
unemployed, their ability to consume is curtailed, which still further reduces the demand, 
which still further reduces values, and ruins still other merchants and producers, Thus in 
repeating circles come the destruction of values, the universal financial ruin to the mer- 
chants and producers, and idleness to laborers which was witnessed 1n the last panic. 


CONDITIONS OF 1893. 


Now let us recall the conditions of 1893. Never in our history was there greater abun- 
dance. But in the midst of plenty thousands and thousands of people, who were possessed of 
hard-earned savings, sufficient, at the normal valuation, to have a competency after paying 
all their indebtedness, were reduced to poverty and want, for the reason that the normal 
value of their savings had been destroyed by the processes I have described. Armies of men 
and women, willing to work, were wandering houseless, hungry and insufficiently clothed, 
through streets lined with vavant houses and ware-houses overflowing with food and cloth- 
ing. The churches, school houses and police stations in the cities were crowed at night with 
shivering humanity seeking the cold warmth of charity in markets of full abundance. 
Such of the counting-rooms as remained open during those years of terrible ordeal were 
occupied by men who endeavored, as best they could, to look cheerful during business hours, 
‘and in public, but passed their nights in sleepless anxiety. 


THE CAUSE OF DEPRECIATION OF VALUES IN 1893. 


What was the cause of the enormous depreciation of normal values and of the universa! 
distress? Wasitspeculation? There are no such desperate speculators as the Englishmen. 
They had speculated at home, in America, in Australia, in Argentine, in Brazil, in Africa, 
and in all the isles of the seas. A fewspeculators came to grief, but there was no universal 
distress in England. There was individual bankruptcy in France and Germany, but no such 
collapse of values and distress to laborers as in the United States. Why, then, should the 
failure of afew speculators cause such havoc in the United States? How many laborers 
would be deprived of employment by the bankruptcy of a fellow who had platted a forty- 
acre addition to Burlington ? 

It was not speculation which produced the indescribable misery of those years. It was 
the failure of the bank to perform its part as the coadjutor of the merchant. 

It was not, however, the fault of the bankers, for they occupied tne same sweat-box with 
the rest of us. They did the best they could, and did well ccnsidering the circumstances. It 
was the fault of the want of a banking system. We often speak of the banking system of the 
United States, but, in fact, it has no banking system. The word system means ‘a whole plan 

-or scheme consisting of many parts connected in sucn a manner as to create a chain of mu- 


tual dependencies and supports.’ 
All other commercial nations have banking systems, but the laws of the United States 


forbid such systems. 


THE SAFETY OF ALL CLASSES DEPENDS UPON THE CONTINUED EXERCISE OF THE 
BANKING FUNCTION. 


The safety of all classes and of the banks themselves depend upon the banks swapping 
credits or loaning, with a steady hand, at all times and under all circumstances. While a lot 
of independent banks cannot, the systems of modern banks can and do. 

The commercial crisis due to speculations was as severe in England, France and Germany 
as in the United States, but there was not a day during the panic of 1893, or at any other 
time during the last fifty years, since the introduction of the Scotch system of banks, that 

any bank, in either of these countries, has refused to discount. The only check which such 
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systems of banks ever place upon the volume of their discounts is such a slight increase in 
the rate of interest as the law of supply and demand will permit them to get when trade is 
expanded and the demand increased. 

When the banks of Engiand were confronted with the Baring fallure at the beginning of 
the panic—the most stupendous commercial failure the world has ever known—a timid man- 
ager of one of the great London banks counseled a stoppage of discounting. The then Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England replied, in effect, ‘let one bank stop discounting for a single 
day and England will have an American kind of panic which will last for years.’ 

Wiser counsels prevailed, and instead of stopping discounting the banks extended their 
liabilities $125,000,000 by assuming the Barings’ indebtedness. 


PANICS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


We have a fairly distinct recollection of what a financial panic means in the United 
States, and the distress it causes to all classes, and how long the distress continues. But 
what does a financial panic in England, France, Germany or any other country with an 
established modern system of banks, mean ? 

It means that trade has become so extended that, for the moment, the demand for bank 
credits is so large, that solely in pursuance of the law of supply and demand, the bank sees its 
opportunity to demand a slightly increased rate. The distress that it causes is confined to a 
few highflyers who are compelled to cash in their chips, andt 0 such men in legitimate trade 
as are unwilling to pay a rate one or two points higher than the normal. The distress which 
it causes to them consists in their being compelled to wait afew days until the speculators’ 
losses are assimilated, and the demand falls off, and the rate again becomes normal. This is 
the long and the short of a financial panic in those countries where modern banking systems 
are established. 

A six per cent. bank rate is evidence of an extraordinary panic like the Baring panic, 
which will become historic. Such a panic is Over in a week. 


SUCH PANrCcS AS 1893 ARE PREVENTABLE, 


Now, gentlemen, it is my contention that the currency problems which are peculiar to 
this country are questions pertaining to the organization of the bank. The issue between 
gold and silver, which. ~as discussed in the past Presidential campaign, was not a currency 
question. It related solelv to the standard, the unit, or the yardstick of values. Whether a 


few grains of gold or silver shall be the common measure of values does not change the 
currency problems. 

The character of the pictured bits of paper which circulate as tokens of the currency. 
depends upon the character of the currency they represent, and therefore the problem of the 
circulating notes hinges upon the character of the bank. It must be evident that the bank 
which, in times of panic, is unable to support the credits issued by entries in the bank ledger, 
is equally unable to support credits issued by tokens. 

The essential requirement of the currency is therefore a proper system of banking, and 
the test of a proper system is the ability to continue, with a steady hand, the swapping of 
credits without interruption during commercial crises, the volume being regulated solely 
by the gamut of the interest rates. History proves that it is possible, and indeed not diffi- 
cult, under a proper organization, and when banking is unrestrained by mischievous leyisla- 
tion, to continue discounting during the severest commercial crises. 

The Parliament of England has meddled with commercial affairs, the same as Congress. It 
has prescribed regulations for all kinds of trade. 

In 1844 Parliament passed, amid vast popular eclat, the Bank Act. This act was sure to 
correct everything which was wrong, and especially it was to forever prevent speculations, 
bank failures and panics. The clause most relied upon fixed the minimum of the gold 
reserve of the Bank of England, which then, as now, held practically the total reserve of all 
the banks at about $50,000,000, The same as our law, it required the bank, whenever that 
limit was reached, to stop discounting. 

Within three years the law, instead of preventing, produced every economic disturbance 
which it was sure to prevent, including a currency panic. The legal minimum of the reserve 
was reached, and, in obedience to the law, the bank stopped swapping credits, and merchants 
who had received loans were called upon to repay them without being permitted to renew 
them. The greatest distress followed. Merchants could pay the loans only by selling their 
merchandise. London merchants walked the streets at midnight offering their goods at any 
price. Values disappeared. Consols and exchequer bills were offered at enormous dis- 
counts, but could not be sold. And the most extravagant rates were offered in vain for the 
use of money. 

Finally, in the midst of universal distress, on petitions sighed by tens of thousands, the 
very ministry which had procured the passage of the law, was compelled to ask the bank to 
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disregard the law. The bank resumed swapping credits, and history recites that ‘in ten 
minutes after it was known, the panic was ended.’ Merchants who had been clamoring for 
discounts, as soon as they could get them, did not need them, and the smart Harums who had 
* done it fust,’ brought back the gold which they had never needed, and begged to be relieved 
from the payment of interest. 

Inthe panic of 1857, which was the last in which any attention has been paid to the ab- 
surd provision of the law, which, however, has never been repealed, the same history was 
repeated, except that the Ministry refused to act until the total gold reserve in the Bank of 
England and its branches was reduced to only 358,208 pounds sterling, a trifle over $1,500,000. 
This was practically the total aggregate reserve of all the banks of England at the close of 
business, November 12, 1857. . 

Starting with a total reserve of only £358,208 on the night of the 12th of November, 
the day the permission was given to disregard the law, the bank made new loans, beside 
renewals, in the sixteen remaining days of November amounting to 7,376,000 pounds sterling, 
say 336,880,000. That is to say with only $1,500,000 reserve, the Bank of England expanded its 
loans in eighteen days $36,000,000, and its reserve increased day by day. Following the ex- 
ample the other banks expanded their credits. 

Here is a fact well worth your consideration: When the bank stopped loaning in order to 
protect the reserve, the reserve immediately began to decrease; as soon as it resumed loan- 
ing the reserve increased. 

A writer says: ‘This great crisis of 1857, far exceeding in intensity that of 1847, added 
another proof upon proof that, in greut commercial crises, the restrictive theory will bring 
about universal failure of merchants and bankers; and that the expansive theory is the only 
one which can save both.”’ 

My time does not permit of further citations of history, but I do not hesitate to assert 
that history abundantly proves that, while it is impossible to prevent sperate specula- 
tors from coming to grief, the heartrending distre which comes tO al! .sses by reason of 
such panics as occurred in this country in 1837, 1 72 and 1°93, lasting in each case for a 
period of years, is absolutely preventable by a proper, Known, tried and proven system of 
banking. 

Such asystem of banking cannot be established bY iewisiation. Hut f the restrictive 
features of the National Banking Law can be repealed so van. the bani, the coadjutor of the 
merchant, may be as free as the merchant, the genius for trade of «.. American mercantile 
classes will soon evolve such a system of banking 

THREE ISOLATED FACTS. 

Let me state three isolated facts and I am done. 

(1) The United States is the only country of commercial importance in which the banks 
have stopped swapping credits for a day, an hour or a minute within the last ten years. 

(2) The United States is the only country of commercial importance in which a bank has 
failed within the last ten years.* 

(3) During eight years, 1889 to 1896, inclusive (figures for last two years not at my com- 
mand), 3382 National banks have voluntary liquidated more or less insolvent, and 233 National 
banks have been liquidated through receivership, a total of 565 National banks. These figures 
do not include the State banks which failed or either the State or National banks which 
have assessed their stockholders and continued in business.” 


The next topic on the programme was an address by Hon. Thomas Hedge, of 
Burlington, on ‘‘ Our Economic Governors.” He said : 


Our Economic GOVERNORS.—ADDREsS OF Hon. THomAs HEDGE, DIRECTOR 
First NATIONAL BANK, BURLINGTON. 


“TI venture the proposition that our bankers are our economic governors, Special intelli- 
gence is not necessary to discern that the banker holds a position of near intimacy and pecu- 
liar influence towards all other classes of active men in his community: that he occupies the 

vantage point of observation there. For all the activities of business life are constantly 
forced upon his attention. He is in confidential relations with his patron as is the lawyer 
with his client, the physician with his patient, and the priest with his penitent. All kinds of 
men consult him with all sorts of schemes, all clouds of trouble and all manner of busi- 
ness. Day by day he must confront and baffle fraud, dispel illusions, drown wildcats, 
encourage sober undertakings, build up legitimate enterprises. The course of business 
impresses the truth upon his understanding, that man is his brother’s keeper, not as a matter 


* Australia is a country of considerable commercial importance. In 1893 many of the 
sxreat banks there suspended. There has also been a serious bank failure in Canada within 
the period named, and doubtless failures in other countries.—Editor B. M. 
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of religious sentiment, but as an essential fact of our social order; that the manifold activi- 
ties, pursuits and industries of all kinds of useful men are inseparably joined, interwoven and 
interdependent; that the success of one is naturally not at the expense of others, but, on the 
contrary, is the cause or effect of the success of others; that the failure of any true man in 
any useful calling brings harm or hazard to all; that all interests are the common interest, 
He thus realizes the full significance of the'word ‘commonwealth.’ This is the intellectual 
attitude, the habitual frame of mind of the accomplished banker. He is no longer, as in 
Amsterdam in the seventeenth century, the mere custodian or safekeeper of other men’s 
money, but has come to be also the controller and director of its uses and investments, One’s 
deposit in bank is like a storage battery. It is the accumulated energy of yesterday set aside 
for new work to-day, and in prosperous conditions, set to work to-day. For the dollar idle 
in the bank vault is a sign of the same melancholy sort as is the man standing idle in the 
market place. And it isa high purpose of human society to bring these two idlers together 
in industry productive of some material good, and the banker is the most obvious and efficient 
agent to carry out that purpose. 

The banker is not only a mediator through whom those needing money may lay their 
hands on the money of other folks, but he is also the chief discoverer and distributor of 
opportunities among the men of his community, the indispensable approver and promoter of 
their important projects. The knowledge of the character and habits of men as well as of 
their material resources and business connections is a necessary part of his equipment for his 
business. He is the monitor of punctuality and the educator in commercial honesty. For 
honesty is as often a habit developed by discipline as it isa gift of nature. In the highest 
sense, bis proper study is man. To him is left the decision of whom to trust with the posses- 
sion and use of other men’s earnings, the fruits of other men’s intelligence and toil, and in a 
larger sense perhaps than is the conductor of any other sort of business, is he responsible, not 
only to his depositors and his stockholders and debtors, but also to the community at large, 
for the wisdom and propriety of the conduct of his business, particularly of his grants and 
extensions of credit. There can be no variance among bankers concerning the kind of basis 
on which credit should be given; the promise to pay must be secured at least by intelligence 
and integrity, if not also by material pledges which the pledgor has the right to give. It is 
not fair to the honest and legitimate merchant and manufacturer and other business men of 
the community that any other credit should be given; that any man should be permitted to 
do business on false pretenses. 

Some thirty years ago our supreme court, perhaps through a desire to declare independ- 
ence of all the courts of England, of all the courts of the United States, and of all the courts 
of the other States except Georgia, upheld the validity of a chattel mortgage which permitted 
the mortgagor to retain possession of and to dispose of the mortgaged property. I refer to 
the case of Hughes vs. Corey in the twentieth Iowa. It may be that the court placed too much 
trust in the wisdom and virtue of the people then dwelling in Iowa or thereafter to come here 
(for we with modest candor have always admitted that we are asuperior people) and thought 
the merchants of Iowa could touch pitch and not be defiled, could walk through the furnace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, or stand by the kitchen stove without the smell of woolen. Our experi- 
ence during these thirty years has demonstrated their mistake; these mortgages have 
multiplied like thistles. Not only have trade piracies been prevalent in every mercantile 
community, but the moral perception of some of the people has been dulled.and their moral 
sense of the probable fraud in such mortgages perverted; and to some extent the credit 
abroad of all the people has been clouded. I believe it to be in the power of the economic 
governors of Iowa, by the discrediting and discountenancing of all such mortgages, particu- 
larly when they attach to goods to be acquired or are intended to be kept secret, to end the 
practice of receiving them and of making them, or by concerted appeal to the Legislature, 
to obtain the enactment of a declaratory statute restoring the old landmark, reaffirming the 
ancient wisdom, and thus take away this last reproach from the business methods of our 
people.” 

THE PRESIDENT: The next on the programme is an address, ‘‘ Our Country’s 
Prosperity.” The distinguished gentleman who is to give us this number needs no 
introduction from me ; his name is well and favorably known in every financial in- 
stitution in the United States. I have the great pleasurein presenting to you the 


Hon. James H. Eckels, of Chicago. 


Our CountTRY’s PROSPERITY.—AWDREsS OF Hon. JAMES H. EcKELs, Ex-Comp- 
TROLLER OF THE CURRENCY; PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO. 


“ Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—From the inception of railway building in the 
United States until the present, the country has, in a large majority of instances, been ex- 
7 
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ceedingly fortunate in the selection of those who have held the position of chief executive 
of,;the great systems. I hardly need to say this to a community that boasts a railway presi- 
dent of the standing of the gentleman who has so long resided here; but, in addition, I 
might say that these men, possibly above all others who are interested in the business affairs 
of the nation, have, without the pale of their own particular profession, devoted more 
thought and study and time to great economic questions than any other men who have not 
been engaged wholly in matters of finance. They have not only builded up great railway 
systems, which have developed in a wonderful measure the resources of the country, and 
added to the material wealth of the people, but they have, in addition, contributed equally 
as much toward directing the thought and the opinion of the citizen in the right channel 
upon economic questions, as they have in matters in their own line; and, of them all, upon 
this branch of the subject, no one has done more than the distinguished gentleman you have 
had the pleasure of hearing this morning. The paper read before you was as profound in 
thought as it was delightful and interesting in expression, Nowhere have I ever heard 
brought out more clearly that which is the distinctive feature of a bank—the dealing in debts 
and credits. Nowhere have I heard better stated that which must sometime be the thought 
of the people, that, for the success of our banks and for the greatest benefit to the people, 
in business transactions, more must be left to the thoughtful and considerate attention of 
the men engaged in that business and less to the men who rely upon the be it enacted and 
the be it repealed legislation. 

The difficulty in this country, for many years, in business transactions, has been the put- 
ting of too much reliance upon that which a distinguished French economist has denominated 
*the all-powerfulness of the law.’ The legislator, whether he isin a State Legislature or in 
the National hall at Washington, has come to educate the people up to the idea that, in the 
daily business transactions of every-day life, whether those transactions be of great or 
smal! importance, the regulation of law must be invoked, and the determination of the law 
as to each act and as to the manner of conducting such business must be called in before that 
business can be properly transacted ; and, as a result, we find, in this country, a continual 
growth of the thought, upon the part of many people, that, in the struggle for wealth, indi- 
vidual effort must be lessened and reliance placed upon the enacting of legislation. The 
result of such a course is patent in the number of legislative acts, in the things which they 
undertake to do, in the fact that-many of the business affairs of the country, which ought to 
be regulated upon business principles by business men, drilled and proved in dealing with 
these questions, are undertaken to be settled by torchlight processions, by demagogues upon 
the platforms, and by harangues in the halls of Congress, by those who do not undertake to 
determine a question upon its merits, and who are too frequently controlled in their opin- 
ions by geographical boundaries and by the limits of Congressional districts. 


THE DESTROYERS OF THE UNITED STATES BANK. 


There was one other point which Mr. Stickney brought out in his discussion which may 
well claim the thoughtful attention of those who have to do with legislation, and of those 
who are engaged in conducting the business interests of this country, and that is the import- 
ance of emphasizing the necessity of having in this country great central banks, with proper 
branches, for the conduct of the banking business. One of the things which the party did 
to which I claim allegiance (although, at present, Iseem to be in the air in a political way), 
was to destroy in this country a great central bank, and substitute therefor a system of sub- 
Treasuries. In undertaking to secure to itself a political benefit from attacking what it then 
termed the money pewer, it destroyed an institution, equipped with branches properly con- 
ducted, which was always beneficial to the people and never detrimental to their interests. 
The facts of economic history of the United States demonstrate that the first and the second 
United States Bank, central institutions, with branches through all the then States of the 
Union, filled that which is undoubtedly the important place for a bank to fill; the position 
of the handmaid of commerce; and when that institution was stricken down under the 
political excitement of that day, we had thrown upon this country a system of State institu- 
tions, improperly regulated, improperly founded, that flooded the country not only with a 
currency that was bad, but with ideas relating to banking which were equally as bad, and 
we have given to usa system which is still attached to the Treasury system of the United 
States, known as sub-Treasuries, which each day take from the actual channels of commerce 
the credits and the money which ought to be used in commerce from day to day, and lock 
them up in vaults, there to remain in idleness, a source of profit to none and detriment 
to all. 

But I am not here for the purpose of discussing either a central bank or a sub-Treasury 
system, but for the purpose of undertaking to discuss that which, upon the programme, is 


termed ‘Our Country’s Prosperity.’ 
There is no question, I take it, that we all join in the sentiment that it is our country. 
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Our country and its interests are held as dear to one person of the republic as to another, and 
at times when, in the heat of political discussion, another impression is undertaken to be 
given, let each thoughtful citizen of the republic remember that patriotism, that civic 
virtue, that thoughtful care of the interests of the country, are not the monopoly cf any 
political party or of any section of the country, but belong to all sections of the country, all 
peoples of the republic, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

The people of this republic are always willing to support the authorities of this republic ; 
the people of this republic are always willing to uphold the Government; the people of this 
country always will, too, reserve the right, in their allegiance to the republic, to criticise the 
acts of the authorities of the republic, and in so doing there is no act of disloyalty, but, 
instead, there is a demonstration of affection for the republic, and a wish to do what is best 
for the people. Our country’s prosperity—it is evidenced everywhere. It is evidenced in the 
good feeling which prevails among the people. lowaisa great State. It is one of the very 
few States in this republic, north of the Mason and Dixon line, that has within its borders no 
great overshadowing city, but hasa number of smaller cities, all prosperous, all happy, all 
contributing to the united wealth of the whole State; and, as a result—and I say it with no 
intention of simply making a praise—this State of lowa has always been fortunate in the 
public name it has produced, because it has no great city overshadowing all the country 
towns, to dictate, under the rule which controls in city politics, who shall represent the 
country and State in legislative positions. lowa to-day can boast a representation in Con- 
gress, both in the upper and the lower house, that any State may well be proud of. Iowa 
will boast that in the next Congress it will have at Washington an Iowa citizen occupying 
the most important position in the affairs of the nation, and in making that statement, I do 
not lessen in the least the commanding position which the Executive of the United States 
occupies; but the Speaker, in the halls of Congress, controlling the acts of the House of 
Representatives, is the great power in legislative affairs to-day. And if—as you will—Mr. 
Henderson is to be the Speaker of the House, if that same thing which has controlled so long 
in affairs of this State among its public officers, controls there, these things which the 
country ought to have, and which are promised, shall come about, namely: That we shall 
have proper banking legislation; that we shall have proper currency legislation; that there 
shall not be extravagance permitted upon every hand in undue expenditure of money, unnec- 
essarily increasing taxation; and if such shall result, it will not only be to the credit of this 
State, but it will be for the benefit of the whole nation, and that will add to the continuance 
of our country’s prosperity. 

lam delighted to have the opportunity of discussing such a question. It was my fortune 
to occupy a position at Washington, when, upon every hand, the country witnessed disaster, 
distress and bankruptcy. During that period I never had an opportunity to discuss pros- 
perity ; I have got it now, and I propose to make the most of it. The country’s prosperity 
has come about in the natural order of things, and I may be permitted, without, I think, 
being charged with undertaking to introduce any politics into this discussion, to say, that 
it has not wholly resulted from the election of 1896, and it would not wholly have been want- 
ing if the election of 96 had been different ; so I may be permitted to say, that during the 
previous Administration, prosperity was not wanting to the country because of any act to 
be done, or of any act omitted, by the Administration, when in power. I have to say that, 
because I find that in the general assembly which comes together there is not so much said 
about the last Administration, and, especially, I don’t know of anybody upon the political 
stump at present who is saying anything about it. 


THE LAW OF FIXED RESERVES. 


The difficulties of the period of depression in this country have been alluded to by Mr. 
Stickney, and there is very much force in what he said. The bankers might have done more 
if they had had a system of banking that would have had the people to pay less attention to 
the percentage of reserve in their vaults, and more attention to the actual business needs of 
the country. But, witha law upon the statute books, with a bank act which draws a hard 
and fast line, carrying with it the penalties of insolvency and receiverships; with the people 
educated up to the idea that if that line was stepped over there was some difficulty to arise 
in the country, the bankers did not feel at liberty and did not dare to, take the very step 
which most of them felt ought to be taken, of extending to the institutions which were sol- 
vent that credit which would have enabled them to carry on their business, which would 
have saved many of them from failure, and which would have prevented so much idleness 
among labor, The necessity of keeping a proper reserve is a necessity to be determined by 
those who control the banks, knowing the situation of their customers, knowing their assets 
and their liabilities, and is not a question which can be determined by a legislator sitting in 
Washington, thousands of miles from many points where the question is presented to the 
banker of what is the proper and what is the improper thing to do. 
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It is safe to say that the majority of men who enter upon banking do not enter upon 
banking for the purpose of bankrupting themselves and the community. They enter upon 
banking not as philanthropists either. There seems to be an idea in the public mind that 
bankers are philanthropists. I believe that has been stated from the platform, but it is a 
mistake, and it isa mistake for which nobody ought to be ashamed. They are in the busi- 
ness of banking for the very same reason that a man is in the business of a grocer. They are 
there for the purpose of selling their credit to those who wish to buy it, and of buying credit 
of those who wish to sell it, for the purpose of earning a profit to themselves. Why can’t 
Congress properly entrust, under alaw which does simply enough to furnish such protection 
as the public needs, let the rest remain with the bankers? Isn’t the banker, who knows the 
interest of his community at Burlington, say, better able to say how his bank ought to be 
conducted than is a representative in Congress living down in Pensacola or in El Paso, Tex.? 

In all the ordinary business affairs of life, it is undertaken to introduce ordinary business 
principles, the resultant effect of common experience, common sense and common judg- 
ment, coupled with common honesty. Why ought the banker to be put without the pale of 
other men, why, in their affairs of life, are consulted, and whose voice controlsin the enact- 
ment of legislation? You cannot undertake, in the State Legislature, to enact a health law 
but what the doctors are the commanding authorities and are consulted before that law reg- 
ulating the sanitary condition is placed upon the statute books. You cannot undertake to 
enact, by a legislative body, a law which affects the hours of labor, or payment of labor, but 
what the labor authorities and the walking delegates are consulted by the legislative body. 

Why must the banker have accorded to him less rights than are accorded to those who 
have to do with the sanitary conditions of the country, or those who have to.do with its 
labor condition? What reason is there? Why is it, when the business of banking is to be 
legislated upon there must go up a great howl on the part of the people and the politic- 
ians, and the banker be pointed out as the enemy of the community, instead of, within the 
legitimate channels of his business, its benefactor ? 

It has been stated more than once upon the platform, in these years when you have been 
regaled from day to day with the hysteria of politics, that the banker thrives upon the mis- 
fortunes of the people, and enriches himself on their poverty. The statement is untrue; it 
is unphilosophic ; it is not borne out by thefact. Grass growsin the street only when your 
banker is not doing any business, not when exchanges are being made, when credit is being 
bought, when credit is being sold. You cannot have prosperity upon the part of a portion 
of the people and poverty among the general mass of the people, The prosperity of one 
section is dependent upon the prosperity of the other section, and the ill condition of one 
section is retlected in the ill condition of the other. 

The banker of all others, with a proper banking system, with the right to exercise hisown 
judgment, with the invoking of acommon honesty, is the man who takes within his keeping the 
idle money of acommunity, the idle credits of a community, and places that money and sells 
that credit so that it shall be of use in the community and not asource of either stagnation or of 
absolute loss. He makes a dollar an efficient dollar, and by the use of it he makesa credit an 
efficient credit by placing it at the disposal of the interests of the community in which he lives. 
Therefore, the prosperity of the country is not a question of one people and of one locality, 
but it is a question of all people of the country and of all localities. We have had ashas been 
said much distress because of an improper banking system, of improper banking, the result 
not of those engaged in the business but of circumstances surrounding them, and we have 
had in addition a situation so far as the monetary standard of the country was concerned 
which, in and of itself, while not the principal cause, was the cause which more than all 
others brought all these contributing causes to a common head, with the result of a panic, 
which was reflected in the distressing condition of all the people of the country. Now, cir- 
cumstances have placed us in a different condition. We find that credit is being bought and 
sold; that there is demand for the produce and the manufactured products of the 
country ; that there has been, up to the present time, no over-trading and over-speculation 
and undue extravagance. We find further, that the situation, so far as the monetary stand- 
ard of the country is concerned, is one that at least, if it gives no promise—no absolute 
promise—of finding in legislation an unequivocal declaration for the only standard of the 
civilized commercial world—the gold standard-—at least rendersit impossible for us for a time 
to come to accept as the standard of value that which prevails among barbaric nations. 
That has contributed much to existing conditions; and this, I think, is something that this 
Western country ought to appreciate more largely possibly than other parts of the country, 
having seen three great railway systems in this country put in the hands of those who are 
absolutely honest und who are undertaking to control them for legitimate business pur- 
poses, and not for purposes of pure speculation. I refer to the Santa Fe system, traversing 
this great western country from Chicago to the Pacific coast, the Northern Pacific system, 
and the Union Pacific system. It seems to me that, so far as the last is concerned, the elimi- 
nating of that system from the domain of politics and from the control of the Government 
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has done the greatest amount of benefit to the people of the West, and the whole country in 
fact, of anything that has taken place in the way of practical legislation in Washington for 
a great many years. The course of the conduct of that system demonstrates at this time, 
when there is so much of the demagogue demanding municipal and national ownership of 
great railway systems, the futility of undertaking, with the hope of benfitting anybody, such 
a kind of ownership. 

THE CENTRALIZATION OF CAPITAL. 


There is complaint of danger to the country from the centralization of capital and the 
organizing of great business undertakings for many localities into a central whole. That 
will furnish, in the next campaign, a prolific field for excursion on the part of the dema- 
gogue ; that will be the opportunity to undertake again to engender class hatred and estab- 
lish class distinction. 

The bringing together of capital, whether it be insmall or in large sums, is neither adverse 
to the well being of the people, nor does it contravene in law the right which any man pos- 
resses. The difficulty will exist, not in the proper capitalization of great enterprises, but in 
the improper over-capitalization of great enterprises, andin the undertaking to bring about 
improper combinations of enterprises upon an improper basis. So far as trusts are applied 
to combinations of capital properly made, having had a proper regard for the rights of 
capital upon the one hand and of the people upon the other, are not the subjects of proper 
criticism, either upon the part of the law-making power, or upon the part of the public; and 
the important thing which ought to be done is to let the public properly understand that 
there is merit in proper combinations, properly made, and that they are not the subject to 
be made use of to secure office for designing politicians, or for the purpose of stirring up 
class hatred. Combinations of capital are as much the result of modern business methods as 
are the improvemcnts which the farmer of Iowa to-day uses as against the implements 
employed at the inception of this State, and the only thing which the law-making power 
ought to do is to see to it that only such regulations are imposed as are absolutely necessary, 
without regard to the fact as to whether an extreme measure would mean the re-election to 
a legislative place of the man who has the privilege of voting upon that subject. With a 
continuation of our foreign markets, with a proper banking system, and with such changes 
in our method of taxation as will not only make us a seller to foreign buyers of the things 
which we can best sell, but will make us a purchaser of the things which we can best buy, 
there is no reason why this country, with its immense wealth, with its great opportunities, 
with its people, active, energetic and patriotic, ought not to have for a long time to come a 
continuation of the prosperity it is now enjoying. Butif we shall have the demagogue con- 
trol; if we shall have great measures determined, not upon their merits, but upon appeals to 
passion and prejucice if weshall have in the battle politic men who thrive by bringing 
about a state of class hatred; if we shall have long continued the hysteria in politics; then 
there is no telling how long this prosperity will endure, or how long that which is the safety 
of this republic will endure. It has been declared by a great English economic writer that 
many times the American people have been upon the verge of doing very foolish things and 
of enacting very unwise legislation; but always at the critical time the common sense of 
the American people asserted itself and the wrong thing was put down and the right thing 
was put up. But that course which leads through such eras as we have passed in politics, to 
reach the common sense and the common honesty of people, is a long road and an expensive 
one, and the duty which every citizen of the republic who has the talent and who has the 
opportunity, and who is afforded the opportunity, is to endeavor to educate the people to 
deal with public questions, not only in a patriotic way, but upon their merits as public 
questions, and not upon their merits as vote-getting propositions.”’ 


Charles R. Hannan, Cashier of the First National Bank, Council Bluffs, spoke 
in favor of adopting a system of uniform statement blanks, and his suggestions 
were favorably received, the Secretary being instructed to procure a supply of such 
blanks for the use of members. 

The new officers chosen were : 

President—Charles H. Martin, Cashier People’s Savings Bank, Des Moines. 

Vice-President—J. L. Edwards, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Burlington. 

Secretary—J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier Cedar Rapids Savings Bank. 

Treasurer—C. B. Mills, President State Security Bank, Sioux Rapids. 

Delegates to American Bankers’ Association—Fred Heinz, Davenport; C. H. 
Martin, Des Moines; O. P. Miller, Rock Rapids ; J. F. Whiting, Mount Pleasant ; 
C. R. Hannan, Council. Bluffs; H. M. Carpenter, Monticello ; L. F. Potter, Oak- 
land ; C. H. McNider, Mason City. 
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In addition to the interesting business sessions, the convention was marked by 2 
number of agreeable entertainments provided by the bankers and other citizens of 
Burlington. A reception given at the residence of T. W. Barhydt, President of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, was one of the most pleasing features of the con- 
vention. 





MINNESOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


There was a good attendance at the convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ Asso. 
ciation, held in Minneapolis June 19 and 20. 

President J. T. Wyman, who is also President of the Metropolitan Bank, Min- 
neapolis, in his annual address warned the bankers and people of the State generally 
against investing in those great industrial combinations or trusts which were 
fraudulently organized. 

Prof. W. W. Folwell, of the State University, read an interesting paper, which 
the MAGAZINE hopes to publish in a later number. ) 

J. W. Lusk, President of the National German-American Bank, St. Paul, spoke 
on loaning money on bills of lading and warehouse receipts. 

E. D. Hulbert, Vice-President of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, 
made an instructive address on ‘‘ The Ethics of Banking.” 

An effort made to organize a separate association composed of State banks was 
not regarded with approval by the majority of State bankers belonging to the 
present organization. 

The subject of farm mortgages was discussed by several members at the closing 
day’s session. 

A. QO. Eliason, of Montevideo, spoke on ‘‘The Beginning of Banking in the 
United States.” 

New officers were chosen as follows: 

President—A. A. Crane, Assistant Cashier National Bank of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 

Vice-President—J. C. Hunter, Cashier American Exchange Bank, Duluth. 

Secretary—Charles W. Folds, of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—Geo. H. Prince, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, St. Paul. 

After the convention a number of the delegates joined in an excursion to To- 
ronto, the great lakes, and the Thousand Islands. 

After the close of the last day’s session a luncheon was given, the menu being in 
the unique form shown in the accompanying cut. 

The work of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association is increasing in interest and 
practical value, and supplemented by the energetic efforts of Secretary Charles W. 
Fol:is, the result has been a steady gain in membership and influence. 





NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual convention of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association was held 
at Raleigh June 7, 8 and 9, President Wm. A. Blair, Vice-President of the People’s 
National Bank, Winston, in the chair. The opening session of the convention was 
held in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol on the evening of June 7, and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. W. C. Norman. Hon. Charles M. Busbee, of Raleigh, 
welcomed the convention to the city, and Hon. Julian S. Carr, President of the 
First National Bank, Durham, responded on behalf of the association. 

At the second day’s session, June 8, President Blair delivered his annual address, 
in the beginning of which he said : 
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Endorsements 





Par Points (alt gone) 










SOUP 
Watered Stock 


RELISHES 
Officers’ Salaries 
FISH 
Goldbait a la Greenback 


ENTRE 
Farmers Notes with Collateral Sauce 













Dividends 




















PUNCH 
Cheque Punch 


GAME 
Dead Ducks with Real Estate Stuffing 


SALAD 
Country Items 





















DESSERT 
Garnished Accounts 


; CHEESE 
Revenue Stamps Overdrafts 
WINE 
Legal Reserve 
CIGARS 
3% Terminals 
LIQUERS 


“Not on us” 















Endorsements Guaranteed 
H. D. BROWN, President, 
Minnesota Bankers’ Associatioti. 
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* Another year has passed away; a year of stiring events; and for us, of hard work. A 
year in which peace has been declared, yet war still continues, A year of trusts; a year of 
material prosperity and growth, full of promise, hope and encouragement for our beloved 
State. A year in which sectionalism has disappeared, and at the close of which we can truly 
say, there is now no North, no South, but one united and powerful nation, strong and great.”’ 


After reviewing the good work done during the year by the association, which 
has included the adoption of the general Negotiable Instruments Law, and other 
beneficial labors in behalf of sound banking, President Blair concluded : 


* As individuals, as institutions and as an association, we must somehow come nearer to 
the people so that they may not longer be influenced by false ideas which designing dema- 
gogues have been pouring in such boundless profusion into their ears. Their best interests 
and ours are identical, When a community prospers the banks prosper, and banks are and 
ought to be a leading and most potent factor in that prosperity. Banks and the people are 
and should be helpful, one to the other, and we must educate the peopie so that they will see 
and understand all this. We must be leaders, too, in building up, not only the material inter- 
ests of our respective communities, but also the very highest and best business ideals. In 
order to inspire confidence we must be worthy of confidence. In order to bring others to the 
highest and best business standards we must constantly strive for them ourselves. We must 
be prompt, accurate, wise, conservative, firm, honest and just.” 


Joseph G. Brown, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Raleigh, who 
represented the State association at the last convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and who is also a member of the executive council of the latter organi- 
zation, was called on to give an account of the Denver convention. He spoke, in 


part, as follows: 


“The twenty-fourth annual session of the American Bankers’ Association convened in 
the city of Denver, Colorado, August 23, 1898. No invitation came to the association from 
the citizens of Denver to hold its session in that city. It smacked, therefore, of presumption, 
but was, certainly, a most happy conclusion of the executive council to go there. Being self- 
invited, the association, of course, expected to provide for its own entertainment, and appro- 
priated $5,000 for this purpose. The bankers, resident at Denver, were duly notified of this 
action, and were tendered the use of the $5,000 appropriation. But we little knew the sturdy, 
big-hearted Westerners, whom we were going to visit. They promptly and heartily confirmed 
the selection of the place of meeting, but as promptly declined the proffered funds, and threw 
wide open their doors, their bearts, their homes and their plethoric purses, and bade us come 
in and take possession. * We touched the button, they did the rest.’ 

Typical Southern hospitality could have done no more for its guests, than this ‘Queen 
City of the West’ did for the strangers within its gates on this occasion. * * * 

It was a long, toilsome journey. But all these weary miles were forgotten, when we 
reached the beautiful valleys and verdant hillsides around Denver, and viewed, for the first 
time, the snow-capped peaks of the towering Rockies. 

Denver is a beautiful city and is of magnificent growth. Within its gates, it seemed that 
‘Welcome’ was written on every countenance, and upon every door-post. No wish of ours 
was left ungratified. They gave us the freedom of the city—they gave us the freedom of the 
State. They carried us to their houses, and made us one of their family circle. They carried 
us upon the mountain tops, where earth and sky met and kissed each other, andshowed us the 
world, and all its glories, beneath our feet, and told us these things, once theirs, were now 
ours. They led us down, down into the very bowels of the earth, and showed us that even 
‘sixteen to one’ Colorado was built upon an almost solid gold foundation. 

In elegant Pullmans they carried us, on the wings of the wind, for days and nights, 
through their towns, over their hiils, through their valleys, along their river sides, through 
their gorges and down their wonderful canons—pausing only at the towns long enough to 
allow their citizens to feast us on the fat of the land, to bedeck us with flowers and laden us 
with baskets of most luscious native fruits. They carried us through the ‘Garden of the 
Gods,’ and showed us its weird and wonderful formations, and to their natural fountain of 
sparkling soda, bubbling up from immense springs. But time is too short to tell of the many 
things of interest, of the multitudinous expressions of welcome, and of the delightful social 
features, We felt that we owned the earth, and that everything and everybody were at our 
beck and call.” 


F. H. Fries, President of the Wachovia Loan and Trust Co., Winston, made an 
interesting address on the topic, ‘‘The Trust Company—What It is and What It 
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Does.” He clearly and accurately defined the functions and advantages of that style 
of financial corporation. 


BANK CREDITS—ADDRESS OF CALDWELL HARDY. 


Caldwell Hardy, President of the Norfolk (Va.) National Bank, read a paper on 
** Bank Credits,” in which he said : 


** Credit is defined as faith, trust or confidence, and to extend credit is to sell or loan, in the 
confidence of future payment. It is the corner-stone of banking, and banking, which moves 
and regulates the vast commercial and industrial interests of the world, is typified by the 
giant forces of the great engines which furnish the mechanical force, driving physically our 
countless manufacturing plants. 

When one pauses for even a brief moment to contemplate the limitless scope of credit in 
its relation to everything in life, we are brought to a realization that without it. this life at 
least, would be an impossibility. If we could not credit or have faith in the truth and sin- 
cerity of our fellow men, and particularly in those who become our friends and associates, 
and in those who are even nearer and dearer to us, this world would be a chaos, but even con- 
fining credit to its business significance, we shall find the subject so vast as to be almost 
bewildering, so essential a part is it of the social, political and commercial structure of our 
universe. To confine one’s self to bank credits would seem difficult, for what is there in 
human nature, in the every-day life of the people we deal with, in their commercial life and 
in the complexities that make up life in general, that does not have to be takep into consid- 
eration when you speak of bank credits, 

Statistics show that over ninety per cent. of the business of our country is transacted by 
the use of credit instruments, checks, drafts and notes. When one fairly weighs and consid- 
ers this, from the standpoint of the genuineness of these instruments, the percentage of 
forged and bogus paper isincredibly small. * * * Beforeleaving this branch of the subject, 
however, I want to call your attention to the valuable work in behalf of our banking frater- 
nity which has been and is constantly being done by the American Bankers’ Association, in 
the prosecution of professional swindlers. * * * 

Turning to the regularity in form of instruments of credit, where good intent is not 
questioned, we have another phase which is also remarkable. All of us who are behind the 
scenes know that not a day passes but that we have probably several cases to deal with as to 
the exact intent of the drawers of some pieces of paper, but the number and amount of them 
is insignificant as compared with the millions turned over. Some irregularities are so serious as 
to require correction, but a loss from such cases is extremely rare, and the safety with which 
vast sums are handled, speaks volumes for our banking system. Where it has been necessary 
to invoke the law to determines the rights and liabilities of parties to notes, checks, drafts, 
etc., used in the transaction of business, there has been much confusion and conflict of 
opinion. These difficulties have been and are rapidly being simplified and the liability of all 
parties to each paper put upon a uniform basis, by the passage by various State Legislatures 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law, modelled after the English law, approved by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Bankers’ Association, and adopted already in a dozen or 
more of our States: among these are the States of Virginia and your own, and I congratulate 
you upon the placing upon your statute books of a law, eminently fair to all parties, which 
is calculated to eliminate friction and controversy in the transaction and settlement of im- 
portant business questions. I may express here, incidentally, my regret that you did not 
secure the passage of this law in its original form, abolishing days of grace, and hope you 
may soon secure uniformity with other States in this respect also. 


QUALITIES NECESSARY TO SUCCESS AS A BANKER. 


We now come to the enormous item of credit extended by the banks, in the way of loans 
to customers, where the credit is a matter of judgment as to the good intent and ability of 
the borrower to meet his obligation, or as to the value of his collateral in case he fails to do 
so. What an unlimited field for the exercise of the best brains, best training, keenest percep- 
tions and all the best human attributes of the man of ability—the successful man. 

The qualifications which an efficient and successful bank officer should possess are so 
numerous and of such a high order, that the best of us may well spend a lifetime in seeking 
to attain to the full measure of them, and still always find room for further attainment. 
That such an officer should be a man of recognized character and ability, whose motives are 
unquestioned and whose judgment carries weight, goes without saying. Without such recog- 
nition no man could serve to advantage the interests of his bank. 

It is an easy matter to deal with the borrower of unexceptionable character and of 
unquestioned ability to meet his obligations, but when you get beyond this class, which is not 
by any means the most numerous one has to deal with, the complexities become too various 
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for any settled rule; they have to be taken according to their varying conditions, and dealt 
witheach on its own basis. Here comes into play all the address and astuteness of the banker. 
In this day of close competition, courtesy, if from no higher motive than a means to success, 
is a prerequisite in dealing with one’s customers, as this makes many friends where a lack of 
it loses them. 

The well-balanced banker should be cool, not too hasty in reaching conclusions, should 
have the courage of his convictions, be a good judge of human nature, and having once made 
up his mind, should stick to it, unless presented with new information of an overwhelming 
character. A good memory for facts and figures and a wellstored mind, are of inestimable 
value, but a valuable addition to these, is a well arranged index, with a set of record books 
in which are carefully recorded the numerous data that come to him from time to time. This 
is a slow accumulation, but is easily kept up if done systematically, and their value in the 
course of time is beyond estimate. My bank has six volumes of such records, besides care- 
fully indexed copies of reports made to various correspondents on yarious parties. Such 
information for ready reference is frequently indispensable. Much information can be picked 
up by taking time to talk to those who drop in. People asa rule, are fond of telling news, 
and a piece picked up here and added to a piece heard there, sometimes makes a very complete 
and interesting story. The wheat must be sifted from the chatf, however, for it often happens 
that something is told ‘confidentially’ that is intended for special effect and must be ‘ di: - 
counted’ accordingly. 

Association gatherings, such as this we are now attending, are, in my opinion of inesti- 
mable value to all of usin connection with this very question of credit, particularly as it 
relates to the standing of our respective institutions, for it behooves each one of us to know 
the standing of our fellow banks with whom we are corresponding, and the estimate we form 
of a bank’s standing is based largely upon what we know of its officers and their care in 
extending credits toits customers, Personal contact and acquaintance are of vast assistance 
inestimating each other, and all of us go home from these gatherings with an added store 
of personal information and knowledge, which can be acquired in no other way and can be 
turned to good account. A bank officer who becomes known among his friends, patrons and 
correspondents as a well posted man on credits, from whom accurate, and reliable informa- 
tion can be gotten, whose statements and judgment carry a satisfying conviction, at once 
establishes for his bank a reputation that it may well be proud of. If he is known to be 
sound on credits, which is the corner-stone, his bank is naturally judged accordingly. 

Probably the most difficult customer to deal with, the most dangerous to the bank and 
himself as well, is the man of good character, who honestly thinks he is entitled to credit you 
cannot consent to grant him. Dangerous, because the credit he seeks would probably lead 
him to extend his business beyond what he could safely handle on the amount of his capital, 
which in case of any unforeseen contingency might bring disaster. A man of this character 
is one of the last you would wish to offend and is one of the most difficult to convince of his 
misjudgment. I frequently recall with admiration what one of my able bank friends once 
told me, that he always made it a rule where possible, to take the time to convince a man to 
whom he had to say no, that he was right in refusing him, and he added, *I usually succeed.’ 

When seriously perplexed as to deciding for or agains: a loan—and is there any amongst 
us who does not frequently find himself in such a dilemma?—I frequently ask myself the 
question. ‘If I make that loan, can I go home and forget it, resting satisfied that when pay 
comes the money will come too, or will it be an anxious memory?’ My own answer to my 
Own question is often the arbiter of fate, if the loan can be made and forgotten, * yes,’ if 
not, * no.’ 

I have never seen any statistics on the subject of single name paper and do not ‘know that 
any have been compiled, but it seems to me that it is a self-evident proposition, that the per- 
centage of loans on this class of paper must be larger than on any other kind. In the large 
centres the volume of such paper runs up into the millions, but it is a class of paper that 
seems to me dangerous. Whenaconcern gets large enough to establish its credit sufficiently 
to do business on this basis, it is often difficult to estimate its real position in spite of state- 
ments, and when disaster does overtake it, the result is disastrous indeed to note holders. 

One fruitful source of trouble and loss to banks, is allowing customers, from being too 
obliging to them, to have an unwarrantable line of accommodation. In conversation once 
with an officer, whose bank carries an average line of three-quarters of a million dollars of 
loans, I asked him how he kept his records as to the amounts of each customer’s loans. 
Imagine my surprise when he said, ‘ Oh, I carry that in my head.’ A good sailor would never 
think of going to sea without his compass, and a discount ledger, a card file system or similar 
device, by which the discount line of each customer can be promptly and readily footed up 
and referred to, is as much of a necessity in a well regulated bank of any size, as the compass 
is to the sailor in order that he may know his bearings. If any of you have never tried this 

means of keeping a record of the lines of your customers, I advise you to try it, and I think 
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you will be surprised to learn the aggregate amount of paper you have with the same 
endorsement on it, where the concern is one for whom you are discounting regularly. 

Sometimes too free a hand in extending credit tempts a merchant to over-trading, and 
the occasion arises where he says, ‘ You must see me through, I must have more accommoda- 
tion or stop.’ This should be avoided, and customers warned against expecting unreasonable 
accommodation. Once allow a concern to have so large a line that it is master of the situa- 
tion, and you are compelled to increase the loan in the hope of pulling it through, and you 
are trenching on dangerous ground. No rule can be laid down in such cases, but in the vast 
majority of them when such a crisis comes, even if you have gone further than was prudent, 
you had better say no and face the consequences than plunge deeper and find yourself 
floundering in a morass of assets and credits of such unknown value or worthless character 
that you cannot find a plank long enough to reach solid ground, or a pole long enough to 
touch bottom, Even where excessive loans do not precipitate a crisis, they are apt to prove 
* stickers’ which it is impossible to reduce or collect. They prove an incubus that stifles the 
healthy growth of the bank, frequently preventing the taking on of good new business, and 
sometimes even worse, forcing, in times when the contraction of loans is necessary, the col- 
lection of good loans which are desirable, simply because the good ones can be collécted and 
the stickers cannot. 

Accommodation paper has its weak points, but every bank has to adapt itself to the busi- 
ness of its community, and the smaller the field, the more, relatively, of this class of paper 
has apparently to be taken. You are sometimes between Scylla and Charybdis in trying to 
determine whether to risk offending a man by refusing to take him as an indorser, or take 
the paper and risk having to offend him later in collecting it, with the added possibility of 
losing your money. I once discounted a note for $100 where the maker was worthless, 
endorsed by a man worth $300,000, because I was afraid of offending the endorser and losing 
his account, I lost his account eventually, because I had to make him pay the note, and yet, 
if he had consulted our runner as to endorsing the note, I am sure he would have been advised 
not to do so unless he wanted to pay it. 

A bank is always naturally anxious to please, and where collateral of unquestioned value 
is offered, there would seem to be no good ground for refusing to make a loan, and yet even 
under such circumstances, I think a mistake may be made. It is not doing a borrower a kind- 
ness to lend him money which you are satisfied he will not use to good advantage. even though 
the collateral be good, and you will, as a rule, give less offense by refusing to make a loan 
under such circumstances, than you will by making the loan and having to sell the collateral 
afterwards. Here the banker has an opportunity for the display of all his diplomacy and 
finesse and can often dissuade his customer from insisting on a loan where there seems to be 
danger of having to resort to the security, and never but once that I remember in several 
years has my bank found it necessary to force collaterals for a loan and then only to the 
extent of advertising them, and the loan was paid. 


BORROWING BY OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 


No active officer of a bank should, in my opinion, be allowed to borrow from his own bank, 
and statutes absoliftely prohibiting this would meet with my unqualified approval. Directors 
should not be included in this because they are usually merchants of standing and means, 
whose patronage is valuable to the bank, but even they should not object to being kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

A bank examiner, while examining my bank, once asked me, in the course of customary 
questions, ‘How many directors have you?’ And when I answered fifteen, he exclaimed. 
*Why, you have got enough to break the bank.’ I replied that some of our directors were 
considerable borrowers at times, but our line of directors’ paper was comparatively small, 
because we had picked our directors out, not for their borrowing capacity, but for their 
depositing capacity particularly, expecting to find borrowers elsewhere. This examiner cov- 
ered at the time a large territory, including several States and I do not know where the banks 
to which he referred were located, but he turned to his report book and read me the totals 
from the reports of several banks whose total loans ranged from $400,000 to $750,000, and gave 
me the percentage of each bank’s Joans on which the names of directors, or concerns they 
were associated with appeared, and the percentage ran from thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. to fifty per cent. He said the loans appeared good and legitimate, but these loans were 
difficult to contract, if circumstances required contraction, and the result was other borrow- 
ers of equal or more merit, suffered. No officer who is himseif a borrower from his bank, can 
be as independent in dealing with customers, particularly directors, as he would be if he were 
not a borrower, and if he be independent in his position, he can always at least carry a major- 
ity of the best element in his board with him. Analyze bank failures, and you will find that 
almost universally the root of the trouble springs from borrowing inside, not by any means 
dishonest, but ill-advised, at first little by little, but imperceptibly in increased volume, until 
when the danger line is reached, it is too late to recover the lost ground. 
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There are few things that bring greater anguish of soul to the banker than idle money. 
He continually figures up mentally what that money ought to be earning, until the unearned 
discount looks as colossal as the pile of treasures which the small boy purchases in his mind 
with his first dollar, while he has taken a month to decide just which piece of the earth with 
a fence around it he will buy. Go slow, brother banker, do not go hunting around too pro- 
miscuously for somebody to borrow that money. You may strike the fellow with something 
‘gilt-edged’ who can afford to pay a little extra rate, it may turn out to be a gold brick. Cry 
over your money rather than after it, and rest assured that it isa long lane which has no 
turn, and that the time will come when you can use that money in something which your 
judgment entirely approves, 

On the other hand, when money is tight and borrowers plenty, it is questionable policy to 
‘plead poverty’ in refusing loans. Your doing so makes the impression that you are either 
dodging or that you are hard up. In the one case you are criticised, and in the other some- 
body is told ‘confidentially,’ that the bank is ‘awfully hard up,’ and everybody in town 
knows it. If your customer is entitled to what he asks for, strain a point and let him have it, 
borrowing yourself if you can and it is necessary, then tell him that money is in good demand 
and warn him that his line is now full. If his paper is not satisfactory, tell him so frankly, 
or if he already has as much accommodation as his business warrants, say so with equal frank- 
ness. Heis not half so apt to tell somebody confidentially that you said his paper was not 
good, or that he already has as much accommodation as he is entitled to. He may differ with 
you, but if you are courteous and your position sound, you retain his respect and probably 
his business. 

As business is conducted to-day, people cannot wait for * discount day,’ to-morrow or some 
other day, and some officer of the bank is expected to say yes or no to the average run of 
applications for loans. All loans should at least be carefully reviewed by the board, so that 
no director can plead ignorance as to what is being done, and any loan can be discussed and a 
full interchange of views and information be brought out, but no officer should find serious 
trouble in knowing what to say yes to—only such paper as you are absolutely sure about. 


REQUIRING STATEMENTS FROM APPLICANTS FOR LOANS. 


It is rarely the case that you find a man sufficiently hardened to make a false statement 
under circumstances that would make him liable for prosecution. Our large borrowers, who 


appreciate the accommodation extended them, usually make voluntary statements periodi- 
cally. Where statements are not volunteered and we consider them desirable, we ask for 
them, using a form: 


Ps cvccriansianien Himuidetietdneetaeeoesienbowad 


For the purpose of procuring credit with the above bank, we furnish the fol- 
lowing as being a fair and accurate statement of our financial condition on the 


These statements have to be analyzed and valued, of course, according to your own judg- 
ment; but they are of great value in enabling one to determine the amount of credit which 
itis wise toextend. Sometimes you have anapplicant who talks a great deal about his affairs, 
but deals in generalities and usually tells you nothing, but is very persistent about a loan. 
One of these blanks furnishes a very business-like manner way of solving what otherwise 
might resolve itself into an awkward position. Handing out one of these blanks, you just 
say, ‘Please give me your figures on this and I will put it before my board.’ He never hadan 
idea of giving you sucha statement, but it is a reasonable request to which no exception can 
be taken and what can he say, but ‘all right, I will make it out.” When he goes out you know 
that is the last you will hear of that application, but you have refused nothing, have said 
nothing to which exception can be taken, you have simply beaten the applicant at his own 
game—‘ talk.’ 

Take it from whatever standpoint you will, the value of periodical statements from bor- 
rowers cannot be overestimated. If astatement discloses that a concern is letting its own 
bills run, instead of discounting them, using their credit to its full extent, buying merchan- 
dise and borrowing from banks besides, they are burning their candle at both ends and there 
are breakers ahead. If you think it good policy to put on your discount committee or board 
the refusal of a loan, or it is of too uncertain a character to be passed without careful con- 
sideration, refer it to your committee or board, but when you know there is no question as 
to the acceptability of a loan, say ‘yes’ promptly and without question. There is nothing 
more gratifying to one’s customers than having their reasonable requests promptly and 
cheerfully complied witb, without any unnecessary quibbling or delay. 

The difficulty of obtaining credit or the cheapness of it, is a much discussed phase. The 
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consensus of opinion, I feel sure, would be that many, many more failures are caused by too 
much credit than by inability to secure it. When credit becomes too cheap inflation follows, 
unwarrantable and ill-advised indulgence is given, the bubble bursts and panic follows. 

There is one change which has been taking place in our commercial world that has been 
accelerated of late to an extent unparalleled before, and which it seems to me furnishes food 
for serious thought, Personal credit, family and business prestige are being swept away and 
replaced by corporations. No one questions the right of any manin his prosperity to provide 
for his family and place a sufficient portion of his means beyond the vicissitudes of commer- 
cial life for their benefit, but how often have we seen a business merged into a corporation 
that came to grief when the managers personally did not. There is much to be said on the 
other side, and an incorporation is frequently of advantage in conducting business, obviates 
liquidation in case of death and preserves trade-marks and good-will, but it is at least safe to 
say to managers or owners of such corporations, *‘ You are running this concern, if you do it 
successfully it will not hurt you to put your names individually on this paper, and if you do 
not manage it successfully you are the ones who should get hurt, and we will be obliged to 
you if you will put your names on this paper.’ You cannot lay this down as an invariable 
rule, but where it can be applied it is well to do so, and where it is objected to, good reasons 
should be given. This corporation tendency, where the aim is to minimize the cost of pro- 
duction rather than increase the selling price, and rely for profits on a large volume of busi- 
ness, has created keen competition, the spirit of which invades banking as well as other lines, 
and as in other lines, banks find that as the margin of profit is cut closer, the necessity 
becomes greater for carefully scrutinizing credits. Apropos of this, 1 heard some time since 
of an inquiry made by one house of another, as to whether they sold a certain party, the reply 
was, ‘ Without limit,’ but fortunately for the inquirers it occurred to them to ask, ‘ Upon 
what terms,’ which brought the reply, ‘ Always for cash.’ 

Personal character is always a great consideration in the matter of credit, and many a 
man obtains credit on account of confidence in his integrity, where another man of much 
greater means is avoided, because of a bad reputation, and people are reluctant to even have 
dealings of any kind with men of this character. A man’s own expressed ideas as to honesty 
are a fair criterion by which to judge him. My bank once protested, the day before it was 
due, a piece of paper made by a very irresponsible party but endorsed by one who was amply 
good. The protest notice brought the endorser to the bank next day and he very properly 
refused to pay the protest fee. In the course of conversation, more to see what he would say 
than for any other special reason, 1 asked him, ‘ Well, suppose we had made the mistake the 
other way and protested it a day too late, what then?’ His reply was, ‘Do not expect me to 
pay anything except what I am legally liable for; any man who discharges his legal liabili- 
ties has done his duty.’ 

My bank makes it a rule to have the maturities of paper checked by two clerks, and we 
have never had a serious trouble on this score, but I gave our discount clerk an extra caution 
about this man’s paper, as I did not feel justified in refusing the man’s business, although I 
felt he was not the kind I preferred to deal with. I was not going to treat him differently 
from other customers, but was going to be a little extra particular. * * * 


NEED OF AN ELASTIC CREDIT CURRENCY. 


While I believe none of us would for a moment return to the old ‘ wildcat’ State bank 
notes or countenance any form of currency any less sound than our present National bank 
note, which is good everywhere, our banking system will not, in my opinion, be what it ought 
to be and will not enable us to serve to the best advantage our people generally, including 
our farmers, until we can issue an elastic currency based on credit. Such a currency under 
proper restrictions could, I believe, be made sound, and be issued, when needed to move our 
crops, and if properly taxed, would be redeemed under easier conditions, to be reissued when 
again required.”’ 


Secretary and Treasurer John M. Miller, Jr., presented his annual report, in the 
course of which he said : 


“The year past has been a successful one for your association and finds us at our third 
convention with a membership of seventy-one banks, representing over seventy per cent. in 
number and over eighty-five per cent. in capital and profits of the banks of our State. 

It may be interesting to you to know the proportion of the State banks, National banks 
and private bankers composing our membership. Out of forty-nine State banks we have 
thirty-seven members of the association, equal to seventy-five per cent.; of the twenty-nine 
National banks we have twenty-three members on our roll, making seventy-nine per cent., 
and of private banks and collection agencies we have eleven members, or forty-eight per 
cent.” 
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K. P. Battle made an address relating to the history of the Bank of North Caro- 
lina, of which he is the only surviving director. His address was replete with 
information in regard to the banking history of the State. In speaking of the pro- 
portion of gold and silver held by the bank, he said : 


** Another fact I note is that though bimetallism was the law, gold was substantially the 
metal used, the silver being evidently only for small change. In November, 1859, there was 
gold, $683,842; silver, $13,148; gold, fifty-two to one. The largest proportion of silver prior to 
the war was one to twenty-five.” 


An address on ‘‘ Banking in North Carolina in 1860-1899,” was given by W. H. 
S. Burgwyn, who said in part : 


BANKING IN NorTH CAROLINA IN 1860-1899 CoNTRASTED.—ADDRESS OF 
W. H. S. Burewyn. 


* From the report of the public Treasurer of North Carolina, contained in legislative doc- 
ument, 1860-61, will be found : 

Condition of State banks in 1860: 

Total—26 banks and branches; specie, $1,759,124; loans and discounts, $14,433,537 ; capital, 
$10,498,470; bank notes outstanding, $7,167,675; deposits, $1,836,287. 

Now, let us compare this statement with statement showing condition of National banks 
in North Carolina (April 5, 1899), and of the State, private and Savings banks from report of 
the State Treasurer, made September 20, 1898: 

Total—100 banks, State, private, Savings and National; cash on hand, $1,729,186; loans and 
discounts, $14,998,823; capital, $5,326,597 ; bank notes outstanding, $888,212 ; deposits, $13,586,978. 

From an analysis of these two statements it appears: 

1. That the sixteen State banks and twenty-six branches had more specie, that is gold and 
silver, on deposit in 1860 than the one hundred National, State, private and Savings banks 
had on deposit in 1898 of all kinds of money, including gold and silver. 

2. That the loans in 1860 were about what they are to-day. 

3. That the banking capital in 1860 was greater by three millions than it is to-day. 

4, That the State bank-note circulation in 1860 was more than eight times greater than the 
national circulation is to-day ; and a clear gain to the money in circulation by the difference 
between the coin on hand and the note issues based on it—about five and a half millions. 
Whereas the $888,212 of National bank notes in circulation to-day in North Carolina is a net 
loss of money to the State of over $250,000. 

5. That the banks’ deposits to-day are seven and a half times greater than 1860. This fact 
proves that in 1860 the money the people had was in active circulation among them, and 
bank checks not in such general use as at present. 

The above statement gives more surprising results, if we compare the banking facilities 
certain cities and towns in North Carolina enjoyed in 1860, and do not at present have at all, 
or if at all only in lessened amounts. 


Statement showing amount of State bank circulation in 1860 and National bank circu- 
lation in 1899: 


State bank circu- National bank cir- 





CITY OR TOWN. lation, 1860. culation, 1898. 
I  idccuindnsccvantdeaddeascescesecensescnsnten $1,029,075 None, 
aa init cin hndcndinitiesiatwidnebidcededcdaenets 390,908 None. 
inks sh: Seantedeaniaiawnddetecrsanenenaseetoie 311,963 None. 
Be itiuciddasastndadeccnbsedscunssducesseniamenasia 257,840 None. 
ict atin peta aiid eh aaaaieeiéndendeédl 255,825 None. 
RR ee 199,353 None. 
i ciniccadeucanedmesaewededéeandssuiebanedon 177,508 None. 
ee ee ee ON Tee ee 100,330 None. 
iid acs alii iniaihiseicinaeiibnintem edna imaiaen 1,038,799 126,000 
WT in iii ten nediuistaenmdidmeeiedausiedadios 671,488 11,250 
epee ON ee Ta er ym 646,568 162,620 
init lei acl hin cana lea dah ini cid 607,662 66,350 
iccindieissdinedebedin dda deecianenbetenenen 568,641 22,500 
i iciinctbncicineneninccinnsinuandielaandduiieid 557,185 22,500 
SI tha tines - eb edicneinaeaaiiderasenneenedelel 376,953 11,250 
iin ies oc tala need eeneeamanaieaihe 371,071 22,500 
ies a ote ancien bhi 226,842 11,250 
a a 171,143 17,990 
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It appears fom the above statement that eight towns and cities in the State had a bank- 
note circulation in 1860 amounting to $2,722,802, and to-day have not a dollar of any bank cir- 
culation. That the eleven other towns and cities had a bank-note circulation in 1860 amount- 
ing to $5,390,972, and have a National bank circulation of only $508,880 to-day, less than one- 
tenth as much; but as previously remarked it costs more lawful money to buy the bonds on 
which the National bank-note circulation is issued than there is received back again in Na- 
tional bank notes. Whereas, the old State bank-note issue was on an average a four-fold 
addition to the money in circulation. In Virginia the banks had the right to issue six dollars 
of notes for every dollar of coin on deposit. This ante-bellum State bank circulation was a 
stay-at-home currency. 

It was not drained toward the money centres. There was never any complaint before the 
war that this kind of currency gravitated to New York, or Philade)phia. or Baltimore. 

It generally came back to its home more quickly than the parent institution wanted it 
back. No piece of information could be more annoying to the ante-bellum banker than the 
news that a stranger was in. town with a suspicious looking carpet-bag in his hand; for it 
generally contained a bag fu]l of notes of his bank for redemption, for which the ubiquitous 
stranger demanded gold or silver or New York exchange at a premium. 

The Democratic platform of 1892, on which Mr. Cleveland was elected and a Democratic 
majority in both houses of Congress secured, declared for the repeal of this tax on State bank 
notes; and the Legislature of North Carolina, at its session immediately following, passed a 
general banking law to go into effect so soon as this tax should be repealed. 

The North Carolina banking law was pronounced by the New York ‘Journal of Com- 
merce’ as one of the best that had been enacted by any State; and that it provided for a bank 
circulation which met the requirement of elasticity as well as security. | , 

Before the war of 1860 it never occurred to a borrower in North Carolina to seek financial 
accommodations outside of his State. If his enterprise was a proper one, he had no difficulty 
in getting all the money he needed from the banks of his State; and he was never pressed for 
its payment to his injury or ruin. 

We must return to such conditions if we are to have the full measure of chance in the 
race for internal development and industrial supremacy.” 


The following paper in regard to the new bankruptcy law was read by Col. J. 
W. Hinsdale, of Raleigh: 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW.—PAPER BY CoL. J. W. HINSDALE, OF RALEIGH. 


‘Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association—I thank you 
for affording me the privilege of addressing you upon the snbject of the bankruptcy law, to . 
which I have devoted much study. Of course, in my necessarily limited time, I can discuss 
only its more salient features, 

When a person is unable to pay his debts in full, the law of civilized countries adopts some: 
means of satisfying the creditors, as far as they can be satisfied, out of the debtor’s estate, and 
relieving the debtor himself from pressure which, by his own efforts, he would not be likely 
to overcome. The debtor haying been declared a bankrupt, his property vests in a trustee, 
for the purpose of being ratably divided among his creditors, and thereupon starts a new 
man, entirely relieved from the obligations thus partially satisfied. 

The law has for its purpose: 

1. To relieve an insolvent debtor from the embarrassment of debt. 

2. To prevent preferences by an insolvent. 

3. To prevent general assignment by any one. 

4. To equitably, economically and speedily administer the estate of the bankrupt. 

This law is more liberal to the unfortunate debtor than any of its predecessors, except the 


act of 1841. 
Any one, but a corporation, may become a voluntary bankrupt, without reference to the 


amount which he owes. 

Before its enactment, it was lawful in North Carolina for an insolvent debtor to create 
preferences among his creditors, either by the payment of favored claims with money, or by 
the confession of judgments, or by permitting his property to be attached, or by conveyance 
of property. The debtor was thus permitted to discriminate between equally meritorious 
creditors. Under this license, it was not uncommon for a debtor to lay in a stock of goods, 
purchased from a foreign merchant on a credit, for the purpose of paying his home creditors 
in full; and not unfrequently fictitious claims in favor of ‘ his cousins and his sisters and his 
aunts’ would figure among the preferences. When one braces himself up to the perpetration 
of such a fraud, he is generally prepared to support it with the necessary perjury, in conse- 
quence of which there resulted frequent failures of justice in the courts. The Bankruptcy 


Act remedies this crying evil. 
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Under the act of 1898 an insolvent debtor may be forced into bankruptcy upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

1. A transfer or concealment of property with the intent to defraud. 

This was unlawful under the statutes of Elizabeth, and the property conveyed in fraud 
could be recovered by creditors without the aid of a bankruptcy law. 

2, Transfer of property while insolvent with intent to prefer. 

Such preference of one creditor over another by an insolvent person may be avoided, and 
the property so transferred recovered, by the trustee of the bankrupt. It has been supposed 
by some that the preference must be effected by the conveyance of specific property, as by a 
mortgage or deed of trust in order for it to be liable to avoidance. But the payment of 
money to a creditor with intent to prefer isa ‘transfer of property,’ as money is unques- 
tionably ‘property.’ The preference is as pronounced in one case asin the other. The bank- 
rupt law will not permit itself to be evaded by allowing an insolvent debtor to convert his 
property into money and then make a preference with the money. Such payment must be 
made at the risk of a subsequent recovery from the creditor accepting the preference by the 
trustee. If the creditor does have reasonable cause to believe that his debtor is insolvent, the 
acceptance or a payment, in the usual course of dealing, although in itself a preference, can- 
not be attacked by the subsequently appointed trustee. 

Banks and bankers have been more fortunate than any other class, in the matter of obtain- 
ing preferences. It is seldom that an assignment for the benefit of creditors is made but 
that the assignor’s indebtedness to the bank is not put into the first class. This comes about 
in two ways. The borrower, if in a failing condition, always assures the bank that in case of 
trouble he will provide for its debt; secondly, it is only natural that the borrower shall in 
this way protect his friend, who has kindly endorsed for him, and who will be called upon to 
pay, unless he shall thus protect him. The consequence is, that it not infrequently happens 
that goods which a foreign cretlitor has sold, are diverted from the payment of his claims, to 
those of the bank and other home creditors. This is viciousin principle. Equality is equity, 
and all of an insolvent’s debts are in the eye of the law equally meritorious, It is not sur- 
prising that a banker should look with disfavor upon a law which deprives him of this great 
advantage. But the practice of relying upon his customer to give him a preference in the 
event of failure is a precarious one, and is not, and never has been, conducive to safe bank- 
ing. The result of the change under this law will be that the customer will be able to borrow 
only when he can give undoubted security, and he will not be so apt to take chances at the 
expense of his creditors. He will be more conservative in his methods. The banker will 
come to rely upun his property instead of his promises, and the result will be that when a 
debtor finds himself in failing circumstances he will not be abie to continue his operations 
upon the capital of others, but will make a speedy settlement through the bankruptcy court 
and commence again with a clean sheet. The banker and the debtor will both be benefited 
by the more healthy condition of things which must ensue. 

3 Suffering, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain a preference through legal proceed- 
ings, and not vacating or discharging the same, at least five days before a sale or final dispo- 
sition of any property so affected. 

The reward of diligence is thus taken away and the principle of equality substituted. The 
wild scramble of creditors to get in first will be a thing of the past. They can and they must 
be more deliberate, knowing that a preference acquired by assignment, deed of trust or 
attachment, will not avail them. A debtor in failing circumstances can now commune with 
his creditors upon the subject of compromise without precipitating an avalanche of suits 
upon him, and an unreasonable creditor is comparatively harmless. 

4. The making of a general assignment for the benefit of creditors. 

5. An admission in writing of his inability to pay his debts and his willingness to be 
adjudged a bankrupt. - 

Where the debtor in a proper manner raises issues of fact as to the act of bankruptcy, or 
insolvency, upon timely demand, he is entitled to a trial by jury. 

One of the most radical differences between the act of 1867 and 1898 is the use of the term 
‘insolvent.’ Under the former act a person was insolvent when he was unable in the usual 
course of business to pay his debts as they became due. And the suspension of payment of 
commercial paper by a banker, merchant or trader for fourteen days was in itself an act of 
bankruptcy. Under the Bankruptcy Act of 1898, the permanent suspension of commercial 
paper is no ground to support a petition in bankruptcy. And a person is insolvent only 
‘whenever the aggregate of his property, exclusive of any property which he may have con- 
veyed, with intent to defraud his creditors, shall not at a fair valuation, be sufficient in 
amount to pay his debts.’ 

Here trouble may be anticipated. By what standard shall the value of the property be 
estimated? By what rule shall it be valued? Must it not be with reference to its paying 
capacity, its availability to satisfy the claims of creditors? Its true available value is its 
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market value, or what it will bring at auction for cash after full advertisement. By any other 
rule, the value of a debtor’s property will be vague ana indefinite, and in most cases beyond 
the knowledge of any creditor, and subject to the varying opinion of biased experts, selected 
for the occasion. * * * 

It is thought by some that the bankrupt law requires all suits by the trustee for the 
enforcement of his rights and for the preservation of the bankrupt’s property to be brought 
in the State courts, and this supposed requirement has been severely criticised. In these 
courts, the juries nearly always are subject to local influence. The Federal courts, on the 
contrary, are instituted to protect non-residents against local prejudices. Creditors are gen- 
erally non-residents, and the trustee is their representative. Upon general principles, to a 
Federal court ought to be committed the administration of a Federal statute, with which it 
is presumably more familiar. This is necessary to a uniform construction and enforcement 
of the law. 

I hardly think, however, that this interpretation of the bankruptcy law is correct. It has 
been held in an able opinion in Carter, trustee vs. Hobbs, et al. (1 National Bankruptcy News, 
191), that United States courts are not divested of jurisdiction over suits by a trustee to set 
aside fraudulent conveyances. 

The jurisdiction of the district court, as distinguished from the circuit court of the United 
States, over actions by trustees for the collection of debts has been sustained in the recent 
case of In re Sievers (91 Fed. Rep., 366), where it is held in an elaborate and able opinion that; 

‘District courts of the United States as courts of bankruptcy have jurisdiction to enter- 
tain and determine all suits brought by trustees in bankruptcy, which are necessary for col- 
lecting, reducing to money, and distributing the estates of bankrupts, and for determining 
controversies in relation thereto, except such as are otherwise provided for in the Bankruptcy 
Act. Section 23 (b) of that act providing that ‘suits by the trustee shall only be brought or 
prosecuted in the courts where the bankrupt might have brought or prosecuted them, if pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy had not been instituted,’ is a limitation upon the jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts of the United States and does not affect the jurisdiction in bankruptcy conferred 
upon the district courts by other clauses of the act.’ 

Another interesting question will arise in respect to the sale by the trustee of encumbered 
property, free from the encumbrance. 

The power of the district court, sitting as a court of bankruptcy, to order such sale is well 
settled. The case of Carter vs. Hobbs, supra, fully sustains this position, as do the authorities 
cited in an able and exhaustive brief of Bloodgood, Kemper vs. Bloodgood, published on page 
234 of the National Bankruptcy Register. That court will direct the trustees to so sell when- 
ever it is made to appear that it is to the interest of the bankrupt’s estate that the bankruptcy 
court should interfere, as by showing that the expenses of administering the trust would be 
diminished by such interference and the bankrupt’s estate thus relieved from the burden of 
perhaps a larger claim for a balance that may be due over and above the amount realized by 
assignees and Receivers, including costs and expenses incident to their procedure. It has 
been repeatedly held under the act of 1898 that the bankruptcy court may enjoin such pro- 
ceedings in a State court. 

The act is the most liberal to the debtor upon the subject of discharge. No other civilized 
nation gives the debtor his discharge without the consent of a single creditor and without 
the payment of a single cent in dividends. The act provides only two grounds upon which a 
creditor can object to the discharge; first, that the debtor has committed an indictable offense 
in making false statements in his schedules of property and creditors; or, second, that he has 
with fraudulent intent destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books of account from which 
his true condition might be ascertained. No other fraud or misconduct antedating the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy can affect this question. 

The Bankruptcy Act provides that a discharge in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from 
all of his provable debts except such as (1) are due as a tax levied by the United States, the 
State, country, district or municipality in which he resides; (2) are judgments in actions for 
frauds, or obtaining property by false pretenses or false representations, or for wilful and 
malicious injuries to the person or property of another; (3) have not been duly scheduled in 
time for proof and allowance, with the name of the creditor if known to the bankrupt, unless 
such creditor had notice or actual knowledge of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (4) were 
created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation or defalcation while acting as an officer 
or in any fiduciary capacity. 

It will be observed that it is necessary to schedule a full list of his creditors. A bankrupt 
in another State the other day made perhaps a fuller and more complete list of his debts than 
any man on record. He concluded his list of liabilities thus: ‘My further debts include one 
general debt due to all my creditors. Toone and all I owe an apology.’ His other debts will 
never be liquidated. This debt, however, was paid in full. 

The act is too generous to dishonest debtors. A debtor who has acted fraudulently 
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should be denied his discharge. A debtor who is insolvent owes it to his creditors to at once 
surrender them his property. The longer he delays the smaller grows his estate, and the less 
he is able to pay. The temptation to speculate or gamble with their money is great. He may 
risk all he has upon the turn of a card, or the chances of the stock market. If he wins, well 
and good. If he loses, it is at his creditor’s expense, he goes into bankruptcy and in a month 
receives his discharge. Heads I win, tails you lose! Besides his creditors have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he used his best skill in the game of chance to which he resorted for their 
benefit, and in which he was so unfortunate.” 

J. A. Stone, Cashier of the Pilot Bank and Trust Co., Pilot Mountain, suggested 
the establishment of a general depository for Southern banks, also of a clearing- 
house for handling country collections. 

Chas. N. Evans, Cashier of the Bank of Reidsville, spoke interestingly in regard 
to ‘‘ The Country Banker.” 

During the convention a number of entertainments were given the visiting 
bankers by the bankers and other citizens of Raleigh. 

Officers elected are as given below: 

President—Joseph G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh. 

First Viee-President—J. P. Sawyer, President Battery Park Bank, Asheville. 

Second Vice-President—Geo. W. Montcastle, President Bank of Lexington. 

Third Vice-President—W. T. Old, Cashier First National Bank, Elizabeth City. 

Secretary and Treasurer—John M. Miller, Jr., Cashier Merchants and Farmers’ 
National Bank, Charlotte. 

Executive Committee—F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan and Trust Co., 
Winston; T. W. Dewey, Cashier Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Newbern; 
J. Elwood Cox, President Commercial National Bank, High Point; H. W. Lilly, 
President Bank of Fayetteville. 

Delegates to American Bankers’ Association—F. H. Fries, President Wachovia 
Loan and Trust Co., Winston ; John F. Wily, Cashier Fidelity Bank, Durham. 





WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The sixth annual convention of the West Virginia Bankers’ Association was held 
at Huntington, June 7 and 8. President E. M. Gilkeson, in his annual addre s, re- 
ferred to the great good the banks could do by refusing to make loans on the secur- 
ities offered by fraudulently-capitalized trusts, and thought that organizations of 
this sort should be severely handled by the banks. 

Secretary J. F. Bedell, Assistant Cashier of the Kanawha National Bank, 
Charleston, read his annual report. There was a gain of seventeen in the member- 
ship in the past year. 

J. Wm. Gilkeson, Cashier of the South Branch Valley Bank, Moorefield, spoke 
on ‘‘ Our Currency,” favoring reform along well-approved lines. 

Hon. George E. Price, of Charleston, discussed ‘‘ The Federal Bankruptcy Law.” 

Hon. Z. T. Vinson, of Huntington, who had prepared a paper on ‘‘ Trusts,” was 
not able to be present. The paper which he had prepared, however, was a thought- 
ful consideration of the subject, and showed both the advantages and possible evils 
of great combinations of capital. He referred especially to the great strides this 
country had made in recent years in manufacturing, having largely taken possession 
of the home market besides making important gains in the exportation of many lines 
of manufactured products. 

Hon. W. A. MacCorkle, of Charleston, fully described the resources of West 
Virginia, which he said are still largely undeveloped. 

The officers proposed by the committee on nominations, and elected, were : 
President—L. E. Sands, Cashier National Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 
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Vice-Presidents—L. 8. Hornor, Assistant Cashier Traders’ National Bank, 
Clarksburg ; C. E. Jolliffe, Cashier Exchange Bank, of Mannington ; Edwin Mann, 
President First National Bank, Bluefield ; J. L. Caldwell, President First National 


Bank, Huntington. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. F. Bedell, Assistant Cashier Kanawha National 


Bank, Charleston. 

Delegate to American Bankers’ Association—J. Wm. Gilkeson, Cashier South 
Branch Valley National Bank, Moorefield; alternate, H. H. Moss, Cashier First 
National Bank, Parkersburg. 

Among the entertainments provided by the bankers and other citizens of Hunt- 
ington were a visit to the various industrial establishments, and a reception at the 
residence of F. B. Enslow, Vice-President of the Huntington National Bank. There 
was also a banquet at the Florentine Hotel, one of the toasts being ‘‘ The New York 


Bankers and Their Exactions.” 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association will 
be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 5, 6 
and 7. The business meetings will be held in the new Chamber of Commerce building. 





OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Association will be held at 
Columbus, Wednesday and Thursday, October 11 and 12. 





MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This year’s convention of the Maryland Bankers’ Association, which is the 
fourth yearly meeting of the organization, will be held at Ocean City, Thursday 


and Friday, July 20 and 21. 





PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


D. S. Kloss, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, informs the 
MAGAZINE that the convention will meet at Scranton this year on October 17 and 18. 








Supply oF Money IN THE UNITED States.—The total stock of money in the 
country on July 1 was $2,205,771,000, a decrease of $10,000,000 since June 1, which 
loss is entirely represented in the decrease in gold, changes in other kinds of money 


offsetting each other. 





Jan. 1, 1899, | May 1, 1899. | June 1, 1899.| July 1, 1899. 





$859,282,751 $855,583,055 
120,829,945 | 121,742,353; 119,870,884 
827,158 | 479,041,158 | 480,251,231 
87,916,328 85,909,876 85,288,24 
Subsidiary silver 76,710,825 76,638,335 76,746,179 
8 te 346,681,016 | 346,681.016 | 346,681,016; 346,681,016 
National bank notes 243,817,870 | 242,796,708 |  242,146,789| 241,350,871 


$2,179,049,124 | $2,210,994,731 | $2,215,900,779 | $2,205,771,485 




















Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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OPEN LETTERS FROM BANKERS. 





AN INTERCHANGE OF OPINION BY READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 





CHARGES FOR COUNTRY CHECK COLLECTIONS SHOULD BE MAINTAINED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir :—With July 1 expires the three months’ trial of the new regulations of the New York 
Clearing-House regarding country checks. No doubt strenuous efforts will be made by some 
of the interested parties to have the regulations revoked, but it is to be sincerely hoped that 
no such action will be taken. Let the associated banks stand firmin the position they have 
taken. 

To the unprejudiced observer it would seem that much has been accomplished in this short 
time in the correction of an evil that has had many years of growth. 

If I buy an engine in New York for delivery in Chicago, a definite contract is made at the 
time, whether it is f. 0. b. in New York or freight paid to Chicago. When payment is to be 
made for this same engine, is it not reasonable that a definite contract should be made cover- 
ing the * freight’’ on the money that is used in the transaction ? When no contract is made, 
is it reasonable that some party should bear the loss who has no share in the profits of the sale ? 

This, we take it, is a fair statement of the much-discussed country check problem—a shoy- 
ing on to some other fellow of the burdens we should carry ourselves and that we can 
legitimately include in the cost of the transaction 

A careful analysis of the criticisms made against the New York Clearing-House for its 
action shows that such criticisms are governed by sectional or personal selfishness, The broad 
questionas to what is right seems to be very generally ignored. 

It was not to be expected that a custom of so many years growth and of such very gen- 
eral convenience and, in most cases, of direct saving, could be uprooted without a tremen- 
dous outcry and protest. The louder the outcry and protest the more proof of the existence 
of the evil and of necessity for action. The longer the remedy is postponed the greater the 
pain and louder the howl of the patient. 

Many plans have been suggested looking to the abatement or alleviation of the trouble, 
but none have come under the observation of the writer that seem to be perfect in all their 
details. 

If the Postotfice Department or express companies contract to pay a certain amount at 
a certain place they charge a stipulated fee for doing it. 

Why should not a bank do the same? 

The fact that the bank has on deposit for a longer or shorter period a certain sum of 
money has of late years placed it in a false position. If the money is to be left a fixed time 
so that the bank can safely loan the same and derive a benefit from it, then let a stated 
amount of interest be paid based upon a safe margin of profit. But do not let that temporary 
deposit be the cause of the bank giving free exchange, free special check books, free reve- 
nue stamps and free collection in many cases. A foolish competition in business often leads 
to serious inroads in profits. Oneshould be just before he is generous. 

After thirty years’ experience as a banker, the writer makes the broad claim that the 
responsibility assumed by a bank for the prompt payment on demand of a deposit or any 
part thereof, and the safe custody of it until called for, balances, in full, any claim the 
depositor may have for favors rendered—nay, more, unless the account would average a 
balance of least $100, a monthly charge by the bank would be justifiable. 

No bank would consent to have uncertified checks charged to their New York account. 
for the simple reason that they would thereby lose control of their balance, and confusion 
worse confounded would result. 

The true solution of the problem is to apply the golden rule and “pay others as you 
would be paid.” | 

if, for any reason, you wish to send your own beautiful check in payment of any bill, 
take it to your bank and have it certifizcd and stamped payable at some bank in the city 
it is sent to or at some bank in New York city. We must all recognize that New York is 
the financial center of this country, as London is that of Great Britain, and for that reason 
New York exchange will always be most desirable. The most convenient course for the 
majority, however, would be to purchase drafts from their bank, payable to their own order, 
and make the proper endorsement when remitting. By so doing the person receiving the 
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draft gets the full amount of his bill, and by the endorsement will know to whom to give 
the proper credit and thus avoid vexatious mistakes. 

This done, the bank assumes the responsibility of paying the proper amount to the proper 
party and in either case, whether certified check or regular bank draft is used, do not forget 
that the bank is as much entitled to a proper recompense as the Post Office Department or 
express company. If this plan was made the fixed rule of every one the country check prob- 
lem would besolved. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and every other large business center is 
just as much interested in this question as is New York, and the bankers of each of those 
cities know full well that New York has taken the proper action, but popular clamor and a 
seeming temporary advantage have benumbed them, and in place of hearty co-operation 
they are giving harassing annoyance. 

All honor to St. Louis for being the first large city to publicly face this crying evil. 

Now let us reverse the glass and consider the question of collections sent to the country 
bankers, 

The same drastic course should be taken with these. Let no collection received by a bank 
be entered on its books unless accompanied by ten cents in stamps, to cover expenses of 
return in case of refusal. In case of payment, let a charge of one-quarter of one per cent. be 
made, with a minimum of twenty-five cents, allowing a credit for the ten cents sent with the 
item. 

In this way the country banker would be shielded from an injustice that to him is just as 
rank, in proportion, as the country check is to the city banker. 

If the great brotherhood of business men will think calmly and act wisely, all these ques- 
tions will soon be solved and another impetus given to the general prosperity now existing 
in our beloved country. F. D. K1TCHEL, 

East LIVERPOOL, Ohio. . 

THE COLLECTION OF COUNTRY CHECKS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
COUNTRY BANK. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine; 
Srr :—I notice an editorial in the May issue of your MAGAZINE, regarding the collection 


of country checks, in which you say : 

**It seems most reasonable that the expense of collecting these checks should be borne by 
the banks on which they are drawn, as these banks are the ones that received the benefit of 
the delay in the presentation of the checks for payment.” 

I wish to take issue with you on that conclusion, which I do not believe to be warranted 
by the facts in the case. It would seem to me that the party to stand the cost of collecting 
the country check should be one of two persons, viz., either the drawer of the check or the 
depositor thereof. They are the persons benefited by the transaction. The drawer of the 
check reaps his benefit in a convenient way of settling his account, for the payment of which 
he holds a receipt as soon as his check is returned. The depositor of the check, I take it, has 
sold his goods at a fair profit, and should not cavil at a reasonable collection charge. If he 
collected the account by draft he would certainly bave to pay collection charges; probably 
more than if the account were settled by check. Either of these parties is amply able to stand 
the charge by reason of the benefit received. 

The delay you speak of in the presentation of checks by reason of their circulation, is a 
benefit all banks enjoy, in New York city as well as elsewhere; and I believe it to be just as 
logical to advocate that the city bank should pay collection charges because they have the 
benetit of the deposit, as to advocate that the country bank should pay charges by reason of 
delay in presentation. 

What I gather from your editorial is that in your opinion the country banks should keep 
money in New York city for the purpose of paying at par such checks as might be deposited 
in the banks there. I do not think you will ever get the country banker to agree with you in 
that. He regards his exchange account as a legitimate source of income, and will certainly 
not part from it lightly. 

hen, too, the country bank sometimes has to ship currency to New York, and the ex- 

ress charges are not moderate by any means. Or they sometimes have to transfer funds to 

ew York from some other account, and if New York exchange happens to be at a premium 

the transfer costs money. Sothat the New York balance of the country bank may, and quite 
often does, represent an actual outlay of money. 

As far as the bank with which I am connected is concerned, we expect to, and now are, 
charging our customers for New York exchange. We have had some of our customers come 
to us and say that such a firm insisted on them sending a New York draft in settlement 
of account. We —_ that if we furnish them with New York exchange we will have to 
charge them our regular rate; usually explaining the question to them and stating that we 
do not feel that we should furnish the exchange free. They usually send their personal 
check, sometimes saying to us that they will not buy from people who cannot use their per- 
sonal or firm check at par. 

I agree with you in saying “the action of the New York Clearing-House banks is, how- 
ever, right from their standpoint.” I do not believe it right for them to pay the charges, 
but neitber do I think it right for the country banks to be asked to pay their checks in New 


York exchange without charge. Rost. L. ARCHER 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va., June 3, 1899. Asst. Cashier First National Bank. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITy. 


—The dissolution of the firm of Moore & Schley as the result of the death of the senior 
partner, John G. Moore, is announced, but business will be continued under the same name 
by three of the surviving partners. 

—QOn June 22 the stockholders of the Produce Exchange Trust Co. voted to increase the 
paid-up capital and surplus from $1,009,000 to $5,000,000. Preliminary to this action, and in 
order that the old and new shareholders might stand on the same footing, a dividend of $35 
per share was declared, representing the earnings for the past sixteen months. 

—It isexpected that the Colonial Bank will open two new branches in a few months. 

—Edmund D. Fisher, for ten years with the Brooklyn Trust Co., has been appointed Sec. 
retary of the new Flatbush Trust Co., Brooklyn. 

—The organization of the International Banking and Trust Company has been completed 
by the election of the following officers: President, Stewart Browne; Vice-President, Joseph 
T. Low; Vice-President, W. H. Chesebrough; Secretaries, John B. Duer, T. H. Froehlich ; 
Assistant Secretary, M. F. Walsh. 

-—The organization of the Trust Company of America, of which Ashbel P. Fitch is Presi- 
dent, has been completed. William H. Leupp, Second Vice-President of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, has resigned that position and will take a place with the Trust Company 
of America as the working Vice-President. Lawrence O. Murray, the Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, has resigned that place to become trust officer of the new company. Raymond 
J. Chatry, Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Trust Company, will be the Secretary. 
A. L. Banister of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company will be the Treasurer, and W. Hunt 
Hall, from the Central Trust Company, will be the Assistant Treasurer. 


—Hon. A. B. Hepburn, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, returned recently from 
a trip to Europe, where he went for rest and recreation. In speaking of the estimate placed 
upon the present situation of the country as viewed by European financiers, he said: 

‘With the financial strength and resources of the country so strongly evidenced by the 
international trade balance in our favor; with our military and naval prestige evidenced by 
the results of our recent war; and fortified by the possession of our new territorial acquisi- 
tions, all Europe looks upon the United States as the most formidable rival in the commercial 
marts of the world in the future.”’ 

—On July 3 the New York Custom House property was sold by the Government to the 
National City Bank for $3,265,000. As the Government will continue to occupy the building 
for perhaps two years or more, there will be no present change in the existing location of the 
City Bank. Ultimately it will either use the building or put up a new one, as may be deter- 
mined in the future. 


—Protests against the rule of the New York Clearing-House in regard to charges on the 
collection of out-of-town checks have been made by the banks of a number of cities in New 
Jersey. It is alleged that there is an unjust discrimination in the matter. No action has yet 
been taken looking to a modification or abrogation of the rule. 


—The forty-first annual report of the Chamber of Commerce recently issued, contains the 
following on the currency question : 

“ The continuation throughout the year of aso-called ‘favorable’ balance of trade brought 
about net imports of gold amounting to more than $140,000,000. Partly owing to the sale of 
$200.000,000 of bonds for war purposes, a considerable portion of this gold found its way into 
the United States Treasury—the net gold in the Treasury rising from $161,000,000 in January, 
1898, to $246,000,000 at the end of December. Confidence being complete that our paper cur- 
rency was to be maintained upon a parity with gold, the use of gold coin in payments to the 
Treasury was agained resumed. Gold payments for customs duties at New York. which in 
the latter months of 1897 had risen from nothing to nearly ten per cent. of the total, have, for 
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the six months ending April 30, 1899, amounted to more than eighty per cent. of the entire 
receipts for customs at this port. The abundance of gold in the Treasury has made the Goy- 
ernment’s task of maintaining the parity of all our currency an easy one, and makes the 
present an opportune time for such reform in our currency laws as may serve to lighten the 
task when less favorable conditions arise.”’ 

—The semi-annual dividend of the Chase National Bank, declared payable on July 1, was 
six per cent., instead of five per cent. as heretofore. 

—Messrs. Farson, Leach & Co. were recently awarded city bonds to the amount of $10,- 
025,000, their bid of 109.45 being the highest received. 

—The well-known banking firm of Morton, Bliss & Co. is to be reorganized as a trust com- 
pany. Hon. Levi P. Morton, former Vice-President of the United States, ex-Governor of the 
State of New York, and ex-Minister to France, will be chairman of the board of directors, 
The complete official announcement of the reorganization is as follows: 

“The trust company which is to continue the business of Morton, Bliss & Co. is to be 
named the Morton Trust Company,in honor of Hon. Levi P. Morton, the founder of the 
house. Mr. Morton will be chairman of the board of directors. The cash capital of the com- 
pany will be $1,000,000, with a reserve fund of $1,500,000. The directors will be James W, 
Alexander, President Equitable Life Assurance Society ; John Jacob Astor; George F. Baker, 
President First National Bank; Edward J. Berwind, President Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company; Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer Mutual Life Insurance Company; Henry M. Flagler, 
Vice-President Standard Oil Company; G. G. Haven; Jos. C. Hendrix, President National 
Union Bank; Abram 8. Hewitt, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co; James N. Jarvie, of Arbuckle 
Brothers; Augustus D. Juilliard; Joseph Larocque, of Shipman, Larocque & Choate; D. 0. 
Mills; Levi P. Morton: R. A. McCurdy, President Mutual Life Insurance Company; W. G. 
Oakman, President Guaranty Trust Company; John Sloane, of W. & J. Sloane: William C. 
Whitney, and A. Wolff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The company will succeed to the present offices 

‘of the firm, and practically all of the employees of the firm will be taken over by the trust 
company. The date of the change will be October 1, 1899.” 

The official announcement made by the firm to its correspondents and customers through- 
out the world, is to be accompanied by the following personal communication from Mr. 
Morton: 

‘** Referring to the announcement of the firm of Morton, Bliss & Co., and the proposed 
incorporation of the Morton Trust Company, I beg to express to the many friends of the 
house my personal appreciation of past kindnesses and to solicit their continued favor for the 
corporation bearing my name. 

My object in making this change is to preserve as an inheritance for my children some of 
the results of a lifetime in the financial world which would otherwise disappear with the final 
dissolution of the firm. My associates in the trust company will be men of the highest finan- 
cial and commercial standing. My partner, Mr. George T. Bliss, retires to devote himself to 
his own and the affairs of his father’sestate. Mr. R. J. Cross, withdraws from active business, 
but his son, Redmond Cross, will remain as Secretary of the company. William Morton Grin- 
nell resumes the practice of law. Mr. Corbiere, our Cashier, becomes Second Vice-President 
of the trust company. The undersigned will be chairman of the board of directors. 

The company will cultivate and if possible improve the pleasant relations which our firm 
has always maintained with its clients, and will seek the same warm friendships for which I 
am glad of an occasion to express my lasting gratitude and obligation. 

Very respectfully, Levi P. Morton.” 

—The stockholders of the National Bank of North America voted on June 1 in favor of 
increasing the capital of the bank from $700,000 to $1,000,000. Par value of the shares 
will hereafter be $100 instead of $70. J. Frederick Sweasy, formerly Assistant Cashier of the 
Third National Bank, was made an additional Assistant Cashier. 

—The Harlem Trust Co., which will be located at Park avenue and 125th street, has been 
formed with $500,000 capital and the same amount of paid-in surplus. 


—About August 15 the Greater New York Savings Bank will remove from Seventh ave- 
nue and First street, Brooklyn, to Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. 

—W. M. Van Norden, son of President Van Norden, has been appointed Assistant Cashier 
of the National Bank of North America, to succeed Heman Dowd, elected Vice-President. 

—Bertram Cruger, lately connected with the well-known firm of Moore & Schley, is now 
Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Trust Co. 

—Col. Heman Dowd, Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of North America, has been 
elected Vice-President of the North American Trust Co., and the resignation of Samuel M. 
Jarvis and Koland R. Conklin as Vice-Presidents has been accepted. 

—On June 20, at a meeting of the directors of the North Side Bank, Brooklyn, Claus 
Doscher resigned as President and was succeeded by Thomas W. Kiley, a director of the bank. 
C. H. Tiebout, the Vice-President, also resigned and was succeeded by Cashier Chas, A. Sack- 
ett. Both Mr. Doscher and Mr, Tiebout remainas directors of the bank and as members of 
the executive committee. 
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—Ata meeting of the directors of the United States Mortgage and Trust Co., June 22, 
Arthur Turnbull, Treasurer, was elected Third Vice-President, and Clark Williams succeeded 
him as Treasurer. Calvin Brewer was made Assistant Treasurer. An increase of $500,000 was 
made in the surplus, bringing the total up to $2,000,000. 

—Lawrence O. Murray, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency will resign to become Trust 
Officer for the new Trust Co. of America. 

—Richard Delafield, Vice-President of the National Park Bank, and prominently con- 
nected with the active mercantile interests of the city, was recently elected Vice-President 
of the Colonial Trust Co., to succeed the late Hon. Roswell P. Flower. Mr. Delafield’s finan- 
cial sagacity has been of great value to the National Park Bank, and he will also prove a 
strong addition to the management of the Colonial Trust Co., an institution whose deposits 
have grown in eighteen months from $500,000 to nearly $18,000,000. In assuming his new duties 
Mr. Delafield will not become any the less activein the management of the National Park 
Bank. 

—James P. Dill has been added to the board of directors of the North American Trust 
Company. 

—Messrs. Poor & Greenough, of this city and Boston, announce a change of style to 
H.W. Poor & Co. 

—Alfred R. Pick and Edwin C. Philbrick have been admitted as members of the firm of 
Hallgarten & Co. 

—David H. Valentine, of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, and D. W. McWilliams, 
of the Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, were recently elected directors of the Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Brooklyn, to fill vacancies. George W. White was re-elected President. 

—James N. Jarvie, of the coffee and sugar house of Messrs. Arbuckle Bros., Augustus 
Juilliard, of A. D. Juilliard & Co.. George G. Haven, and Joseph C. Hendrix, President of the 
National Union Bank, were recently elected directors of the National Bank of Commerce. 
Messrs. Jarvie, Juilliard and Haven are trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
There have been unconfirmed rumors lately of the prospective consolidation of the National 
Bank of Commerce and the National Union Bank. 

—The shareholders of the Franklin National Bank voted on July 10 to put the bank in 
liquidation on August 1. 

NEW HNGLAND STATES. 

A Cashier Promoted.—At a meeting of the directors of the Ware (Mass.) National 
Bank, June 5, Henry K. Hyde, for nine years Cashier of the bank, was elected President to 
succeed the late William S. Hyde. 

Lynn, Mass.—Benjamin V. French, Cashier of the Nationa] City Bank since its organiza- 
tion as aState bank in 1854, has resigned and has been succeeded by Frank E. Bruce, for sev- 
eral years Assistant Cashier. 

New Haven, Conn.—Extensive improvements and additions are being made in the bank- 
ing rooms of the City Bank. A fourteen-foot addition is to be built on to the rear, to pro- 
vide a directors’ room, and the present banking-room is to be entirely remodeled. New vault 
facilities will also be provided. 

Boston.—Charles L. Burrill, who has been connected with the Second National Bank for 
some time as a clerk, was appointed an Assistant Cashier of the bank at a meeting of the di- 
rectors on June 15, 

—There has been considerable opposition to the new clearing-house plan adopted here, 
and it is said that if this opposition is continued on the part of the country banks, the banks 
of this city may decide to put in force rules similar to those now in operationin New York. 

—A new system of clearings, adopted by agreement between nearly all the banks outside 
of Boston, whereby the Boston Clearing-House becomes the agent in making collections and 
payments for the outside banks, went into effect June 8. 

—On June 22 a thief went into the Metropolitan National Bank and put his hand through 
the partition in front of the paying teller and took a package containing $10,000 in bills. 
He boarded a train for New York, and on arriving there was captured and the money all re- 
covered. 

Providence, R. I.—A proposition to place the Globe National Bank in liquidation will 
be submitted to the shareholders. Its capital is not impaired, and the surplus and profits 
amount to over $100,000, but the bank cannot find profitable employment for its funds, and 
hence the decision to liquidate. 

—At a special meeting of the shareholders of the American National Bank, June 6, it was 
decided to reduce the capital from $1,437,600 to $1,000,000. 
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Hartford, Conn.—At a meeting of the representative bankers held here June 13 it was 
decided to inaugurate throughout the State a more frequent settlement of country bank 
checks, and the secretary of the Connecticut Bankers’ Association was authorized to pre- 
pare a list of all banks which were willing to enter an agreement for weekly or even more 
frequent settlements under the understanding that banks entering upon such an agreement 
should not be charged for collections. 

Bank to Resume.—The Colebrook (N. H.) National Bank, heretofore in the hands of a 
Receiver, has been declared solvent and permitted to open for business, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadel] phia.—On July 1 announcement was made that the Merchants’ National Bank 
had absorbed the National Bank of Commerce, paying $55 a share for a majority of the stock. 
The Bank of Commerce was organized in 1845, and became a National bank in 1863. It had 
never missed paying a dividend, and has always stood high. The Merchants’ National is 
third among the city banks in reference to the volume of deposits, and first in proportion 
of deposits to capital and surplus. 

—It isannounced that the capital of the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. will 
be increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and that the surplus will be raised to $5,000,000, 
which, with the undvided profits, will make a total of $7,125,000. Present stockholders are to 
have the privilege of taking the new issue at $350 per share. 

Newark, N. J.—The Union Trust Co. isa new institution with $1,000,000 capital, and a 
large paid-in surplus. The incorporators include many of the best-known capitalists of the 
country, the Mutual Life Insurance Co. being largely represented. 

New Bank Building.—Plans have been prepared for a new two-story stone and iron 
building for the Farmers’ National Bank, Pennsburg, Pa. 

Bank in New Quarters.—The Citizens’ Bank, Dansville, N. Y., has moved into its 
newly fitted banking quarters, which are described as being modern and more commodious 
than those previously occupied, considerable office space having been gained ail the im- 
provements made in the bank’s building. 

A Successful Liquidation.—The Perkiomen Trust Company, at East Greenville, Pa., 
wound up its affairs recently, and distributed the proceeds to its stockholders, A large 
number of stockholders were present on the occasion, many of them being farmers whose 
comfortable circumstances are indicated by the fact that some of them received as much as 
$30,000 

The trust company has done a large and profitable business. Since 1875 dividends have 
been paid—six per cent. for twelve successive years, and eight per cent. for the remaining 
time. The division of accrued profits gave each stockholder $125.02 per share of stock for 
which he paid $40. 

The Perkiomen National Bank, which opened for business January 2, 1899, is practically 
the successor of the trust company. 

Bank Reorganized.—The Exchange Bank, of Holley, N, Y., has been reorganized as a 
State Bank with $25,000 capital. 

Chester, Pa.—Col. James A. G. Campbell was elected President of the Delaware County 
Trust, Safe Deposit and Title Insurance Co. on June 8, succeeding Henry C. Howard, resigned. 
He has been connected with the bank since its organization, and was for some time Cashier, 
and later Vice-President. He organized the Chester Clearing-House in 1893, of which he 
became Manager. He is interested in other successful business enterprises, and is prominent 
in military affairs. 

—The Cambridge Savings Bank is beingiorganized here on the mutual plan. 

Banks Consolidate.—The Chautauqua County Trust Co., Jamestown, N. Y., has absorbed 
the Jamestown National Bank, retaining Charles M. Dow, President of the latter institution, 
in the same capacity in the consolidated bank and trust company, and also adding the direc- 
tors of the National bank to its board. When the Chautauqua County Trust Co. was formed 
two or three years ago it was by the consolidation of two National banks; and this now 
makes it the successor of three such organizations. 

Baltimore.—At a meeting of the directors of the Citizens’ National Bank on June 28 the 
President, ex-Postmaster-General James A. Gary, resigned on account of impaired health, 
and was succeeded by Wesley M. Oler, who has been a director of the bank since 1892 and 
Vice-President for the past two years. 

—Since the absorption of the National Farmers and Planters’ Bank by the National 
Mechanics’, the latter has increased its dividend rate from four to five per cent. semi- 
annually. 
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—The North Baltimore branch of the Provident Savings Bank has purchased property on 
which it will put up a new building for its use. 

—Owing to a controversy with the city authorities as to the rate of taxation to which the 
National banks are liable, the banks have refused to pay the taxes, and suit has been brought 
against them for arrearages amounting to $729,000. The banks will appeal to the United 
States court for relief. 

—It is reported that plans are being formed for the consolidation of a number of the trust 
companies of this city. 

—A committee was recently appointed to report on the advisability of establishing an 
independent clearing-house, clearings now being made through the National Union Bank, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Central Safe Deposit Co. is erecting a fourteen-story office building 
and has issued $800,000 of first mortgage gold bonds to defray the cost of the enterprise. 

Utica, N. Y.—Extensive alterations and improvements are being made in the banking 
rooms of the First National Bank, giving additional space for the tr tion of business and 
greatly adding to the appearance and convenience of the offices of the bank. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the English-American Loan 
and Trust Co., June 12, W. B. Banigan, of Providence, R. I., was elected President to succeed 
ex-Gov. Rufus B, Bullock. 

The company commenced business in 1894 with $20,000 capital, which has been increased to 
$189,400, with $23,000 undivided profits. It does a trust company business, and is the owner of 
the English-American Loan and Trust Co. building of eleven stories. 

The new President is well known in Atlanta, and his election is due to the fact that he 
recently acquired a large interest in the company, and for the further reason that he is well 
fitted for the position because of his ability and financial connections. 

North Carolina Bank Supervision.—By a law passed at the last session of the North 
Carolina Legislature the banks of that State are to be placed under the supervision of the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, which also has the oversight of transportation com- 
panies and building and loan associations. Banks will be required to make reports five times 
a year on the same dates as the National banks. 

Tennessee Bankers’ Association.—At a recent meeting of the executive council of this 
organization an amendment to the constitution was proposed permitting the formation of & 
State bank section of the association, State and private banks and trust companies to be 
eligible for membership. 

Richmond, Va.—It was recently reported that a movement looking to the consolidation 
of a number of the banks of this city was under way. 

Petersburg, Va.—A new building for the Petersburg Savings and Insurance Co. is 
approaching completion. 

WESTERN STATES. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Louis F,. Menage, the managing officer of the Northwestern Guar- 
anty Loan Co., which failed in 1893, returned to this city on June 28, and gave himself up to 
the authorities to answer to an indictment for embezzlement. This was one of the most dis- 
astrous and stupendous failures of the panic year, and was due, apparently, to grossly frau- 
dulent management. Menage says the large sums of money were lost in ‘*unfortunate 
business transactions.” 

St. Paul, Minn.—James J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway Co., and Louis 
W. Hill, his son, have acquired an interest in the Merchants’ National Bank, and the latter 
has been elected a director. 


Louisville, Ky.—The German Insurance Bank, of this city, was recently swindled out of 
$5,000 in the following way. A telephone message was sent to the German Insurance Bank 
asking for Edmund Rapp, the Assistant Cashier. Mr. Rapp answered the call and was told 
that it was William Edmunds, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank talking, The supposed 
Mr. Edmunds asked Mr. Rapp if his bank could let the Citizens’ National have $5,000 in cur- 
rency, Mr. Rapp examined his vaults and said that he could. The man at the other end 
replied that he would send two clerks after the money in a few minutes. 

A few minutes after the telephone message two young men entered the bank, and one of 
them presented a check for $5,000, signed “* William Edmunds, Cashier Citizens’ National.” 
Mr, Rapp at once gave them the currency, paying it mostly in tens and twenties, with a few 
fifties. The men thanked him and departed. When the check went to the Citizens’ National 
from the clearing-house Mr. Edmunds detected that it was a forgery, and informed the Ger- 
man Insurance, Theswindlers have been apprehended and about half of the money recovered. 
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—Efforts to punish the banks of this city by inflicting heavy penalties upon them in the 
guise of taxes are haviog a result not likely to afford much satisfaction to the taxing authori. 
ties. It is estimated that since 1893, when the new constitution went into effect, nearly 
$3,500,000 of banking capital has been liquidated in this city. 

Chicago.—The Guardian Trust Company, organized by A. E. Stillwell, President of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., will commence business early p 
in August. It will be closely affiliated with the Kansas City company, the capital of which 
has been doubled recently. 

—A table has been compiled giving the assessed valuation of the banks of this city for 
the years 1898 and 1899. It shows an increase of over $5,000,000 for the latter year. The Union 
Trust Company claims that its assessment has been raised 460 per cent., while the assessment 
of other banks is raised but five per cent. 

—The Continental National Bank has greatly enlarged its banking quarters by taking 
nearly the whole of the second floor of the building which it occupies, in addition to its old 
quarters on the regular banking floor. The bank’s loans show an increase of about $1,100,000 
since the last statement, while deposits show again of about $2,000,000, standing at about 
$24,500,000. 

—The new Produce Exchange Bank, owned by Robert Miller & Son, bankers of Tiffin, 
Ohio, opened for business on June 15, at Clark and Lake streets. 

—There is a probability that the banks here will shortly impose a charge on country 
checks, similar to the practice now in force in New York. 

St. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Mechanics’ Bank, June 14, it 
was unanimously voted to increase the capital of the bank from $600,000 to $1,000,000, to be 
obtained by shareholders taking the new issue at a price that will give that amount of capi- 
tal and $500,000 surplus. 

—The American Exchange Bank announces its removal to its own building on North 
Broadway, between Olive and Pine streets. 

Missouri Banks Unite.—It was announced on June 20 that the Central National Bank, 
of Springfield, Mo., with $100,000 capital and $600,000 deposits, had effected arrangements for 
consolidating its business with the National Exchange Bank. . 

Nebraska Bankers Meet.—A meeting of the bankers of Platte, Colfax, Dodge, Butler, 
Polk, Merrick, Nance, Boone and Madison counties was held at Columbus, Neb., June 14, and 
an organization formed which will be known as the Central Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
Several interesting papers were read, and the following officers elected: E. F. Folda, Schuy- 
ler, president ; A. Anderson, Columbus, vice-president; P. E. McKillip, Humphrey, secretary ; 
Thomas Wolfe, David City, treasurer. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The new State Banking and Trust Company, capital $300,000, opened 
for business May 10. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Capital of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Trust Company has been 
increased to $2,500,000. 

—The Fidelity Trust Company has been organized here with $500,000 capital, $150,000 of 
which is reported to be owned by President James Stillman, of the National City Bank, New 
York. 

Detroit, Mich.—An increase of capital from $200,000 to $500,000 has been decided on by 
the State Savings Bank. As the State banking law does not permit a bank to own real estate 
to the extent of more than fifty per cent. of its capital, this action was necessary to permit 
the bank to ownits fine new building now in course of construction. 

Bank to Reorganize.—Hon. David Meekison, a member of Congress, has sold his interest 
in Meekison’s Bank, Napoleon, Ohio, and it is reported that it will be reorganized asa National 
bank, the stock having been already subscribed. 

Hamilton, Ohio.—On June 22, the Second National Bank moved into its new building, 
which combines everything necessary to the comfort, safety and convenience of its patrons. 
Many congratulations upon the handsome and solid appearance of the bank’s new home were 
received by President William E. Brown, Cashier Charles E. Heiser and Assistant Cashier John 
E. Heiser. The beginning of business in the new quarters was marked by an event that 
promises well for the continued prosperity of the bank. The first depositor was a young lady 
—Miss Grace Rieser, of the C., H. & D. Railroad Co. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 

New State Bank.—The State Bank, of Dillon, Mont., has been incorporated with $50,00 
capitaland will commence business about July 20. 

Olympia, Wash.—The Olympia State Bank isa new banking enterprise with $25,00 
eapital. 
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Seattle, Wash.—A recent number of the ** Seattle Times” contains the following com- 
mendation or the banks of this city: 

‘The banks of a town usually give us the keynote to the state of trade. When they are 
. prosperous, it is evidence indisputable that commerce is thriving and that confidence, that 
indispensable element of successful business, exists. Seattle is especially strong in her banks 
and financial institutions. Their progressive, yet careful policy has enabled the city to rise 
quickly and triumphantly from the wave of depression which was so severely felt all over 
the country. The banking capital of the city is ample to carry out all legitimate trade en- 
terprises, as is evidenced by the abundant and public-spirited manner in which all the manu- 
facturing and commercial ventures of a substantial nature have been seconded in preparing 
for the tremendous expansion subsequent upon the demands for Alaskan business. In short, 
the banks, which are in all cities the backbone of commercial enterprise, have in Seattle 
proved themselves capable of strong tests,and are another evidence of the ability of this 
Queen City to accommodate and control any industry which chooses to locate within her 
borders. 

The Ceposits of the Seattle banks have risen to an extent gratifying to the stockholders 
and all other business has grown in commensurate proportion. They are managed by keen, 
conservative, though enterprising, business men, and the healthy condition shown by their 
reports speaks volumes for their directors and for Seattle.” 

—On July 4 in the Federal court Judge Hanford decided that the capital stock of a bank 
is not stock for taxation purposes until its issuance has been duly certified and authorized by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

New California Bank.—The Marin County Bank recently opened at San Rafael, its capi- 
tal being $50,000 of which $25,000 is paid up. 

Bank Agency Established.—A branch of the Bank of Arizona, Prescott, has been es- 
tablished at Jerome, Arizona, with Ralph A. Smith, formerly of the Bank of Tombstone, in 
charge. 

The Bank of Arizona announces that Mr. Chas. A. Peter, who has been with the bank 
for nearly twelve years, is now Assistant Cashier. 


CANADA. 


Annual Bank Meetings.—The Quebec Bank and the Bank of Montreal held their annual 
meetings on June 5, and both reported business as more than ordinarily prosperous. 

The Quebec Bank cleared $215,213 net profits, exceeding 8.6 per cent. on its capival. After 
applying $150,000 to dividends, $50,000 was transferred to the reserve fund and $15,213 to 
profit and loss. 

The Bank of Montreal earned, net, $1,350,582, which, added to the $952,210 profit and loss 
account of 1898, gives $2,302,792. After providing for a five per cent. dividend on December 
1, 1898, and a similar one on June 1, 1899, requiring $1,200,000, a balance of $1,102,792 was left to 
be carried forward to profit and loss. Since the previous annual meeting deposits in- 
creased $5,800,000. 

—The Canadian Bank of Commerce held its thirty-second annual meeting at Toronto 
June 20. Net profits for the year were $542,802, or more than nine per cent. on the cap- 
ital, and an increase of $55,236 over 1898. Of the earnings $42,000, was applied to dividends, 
$100,000 to bank premises to cover any possible depreciation, $10,000 to tne pension fund, 
and the balance, $12,802, was added to profit and loss. Deposits increased about $4,500,000.. 

In his address to the shareholders Mr. B. E. Walker, the General Manager of the bank, 
spoke most hopefully of the future outlook for business prosperity, and declared the pres-: 
ent conditions to be highly favorable. 

—The Merchants’ Bank of Canada made the following exhibit at the annual meeting 
at Montreal June 21: Net earnings for the year, $417,819.75; brought forward from last 
year, $48,841.88. This made a total of $466,661.63, out of which two dividends were paid, one 
of eight per cent. and one of seven per cent.—requiring $450,000—leaving a balance of $16,- 
661.63 to be carried forward to next year. 

—The report submitted at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada was eminently satisfactory, the earnings providing for a dividend of nine per cent., 
$100,000 to be applied to the rest account and $20,000 to reduction of bank premises ac- 
count. 








Improved Bookkeeping and Business Manual.—Bankers and others interested in 
having an improved system of bookkeeping should not fail to refer to the advertisement of 
.Goodwin’s Improved Bookkeeping and Business Manual, which appeared in the May issue of 
the MAGAZINE. This work is published by J. H. Goodwin, at 1,215 Broadway, New York, and 
is highly recommended.by a large number of patrons for the past fifteen years, and seems to 
meet the wants of all classes of business interests. This work, including practical instruc- 
tion, can be obtained at the above address for $3.50 per copy, postpaid. 











NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5197—Farmers and Producers’ National Bank, Scio, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

5198—People’s National Bank, Delta, Pennsylvania, Capital, $50,000. 

5199—Ontonagon County National Bank, Rockland, Michigan. Capital, $50,000. 

5200—First National Bank, Rock Valley, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

5201—Beaumont National Bank, Beaumont, Texas, Capital, $100,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approve. by the Comp. 


troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Exchange Bank, Sidney, Ohio; by L. M. Studevant, et al. 
First National Bank, Harlan, Iowa; by L. F. Potter, et al. 

City National Bank, Lincoln, Neb.; by W. T. Auld, et al. 

First National Bank, Roswell, N. M.; by F. J. Godair, et al. 

First National Bank, St. Mary’s, W. Va.; by John F. Barron, et al. 

First National Bank, Stillwater, Okla.; by Alex. Campbell, et al. 

City National Bank, San Antonio, Texas; by J. D. Anderson, et al. 
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ARIZONA. 
JEROME—Bank of Arizona (branch of Pres- 
cott) ; R. A. Smith, Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES—Los Angeles Investment and 
Trust Co. ; capital, $100,000. 
OXNARD—Bank of Oxnard; capital, $50,000. 


COLORADO. 
Hortrcukiss—Bank of Hotchkiss; capital 
$6,000; Pres., E. E. Houts; Vice-Pres., J. 
E. Hanson; Cas., Chas. L. Pike. 


IDAHO. 
KENDRICK—Kendrick State Bank (successor 
to First National Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Math Jacobs; Vice-Pres., F. N. Gil- 
bert; Cas., A. W. Gordon; Asst. Cas., P. R. 
Jacobs. 
SALMON City—Langsdorf & Co. 


ILLINOIS. 

ANNAWAN—W. H. Holzinger (successor to 
C. W. Boyden). 

CRESCENT Ciry—Bank of Crescent City ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. C. Parkman; Cas., 
W. W. Parkman. 

DANVILLE—German-Hibernian Bank ; Pres., 
Anton Schatz; Vice-Pres., John Donnelly 
and John Levenenz. 

DE LAND—State Bank (successor to De Land 
Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., John Kirby ; 
Cas., W. H. Dilatush; Asst. Cas., J. Floyd 
Rankin, 

















DURAND—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; | 


Pres., H. M. Shorb; Cas.,G. H. York. 





HINDSBORO—Bank of Hindsboro (Matters, 
Morris & Co.); capital, $25,000; Pres., S. 
Dorman: Cas., Frank T. Hanks, 


INDIANA. 
LEBANON—Citizens’ Loan and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. Wysong; Sec. and 
Treas., W. O. Darnall. 


IOWA. 

CEDAR Fauus—Cedar Falls Savings Bank: 
capital, $30,000; Pres., C. H. Rodenbach; 
Cas., Roger Leavitt; Asst. Cas., H. W. 
Johnson.——Citizens’ Bank; Pres., L. H. 
Severin; Vice-Pres., Adam Boysen; Cas, 
W.N. Hostrop. 

ELDRIDGE—Eldridge Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. M. Burmeister; Vice- 
Pres., M. N. Calderwood. 

FARNHAMVILLE—Reinhart’s Exchange Bank 
(C. B. Reinhart); Cas., V.C. Head. 

KANAWHA—Bank of Kanawha; Cas., G. W. 
Mason. 

MORNING SuN—State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Thomas McClement; Vice-Pres., J. 
F, Holiday. 

Rock RAPiIps—Iowa Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to Iowa Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
J. W. Ramsey; Cas., F. L. Sutter. 

Rock VALLEY—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Cas., John J. Large. 

RODMAN—Bank of Rodman (M. L. Brown & 
Co.) ; capital, $8,000; Cas., C. J. Frye. 

ROLAND—Farmers’ Savings Bank (successor 

to Farmers’ Bahk); capital, $25,000; Pres., 

Jos. Evenson; Cas., C.S. Hegland. 














STaNLEY—Stanley Exchange Bank ; capital, 
$5,000; Cas., K. K. Kiefer. 

TerRRILL—Bank of Terrill; capital, $25,000; 
Cas., Howard Everett. 


KANSAS. 

DouGLAss—Exchange State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. P. Blood; Cas., 8S. H. 
Brandon; Asst. Cas., C. P. Blood. 

EpnA—State Bank ; capital, $5,000. 

ELLIS—Ellis State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., R. RK. Nicholson; Cas., H. K. Mc- 
Leod. 

MANKATO—Mankato State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Mankato); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. P. Fair; Cas., N. M. Fair; Asst., 
Cas., G. H. Fuller. 

OnAGA—Onaga State Bank (successor to 
Onaga City Bank). 

RANDALL—State Exchange Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., R. M. Bingham; Cas., W. H. 


o_o State Bank, capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Z. Stover; Vice-Pres., J. W. 
Newcomer; Cas., W. W. Stover: Asst. Cas., 
S. W. Jones. 

SMITH CENTRB—Smith County State Bank 
(successor to Smith County National Bank); 
capital, $20,000; Pres., L. C. Waite; Cas., 
Willis Cannon, 

KENTUCKY. 

BARBOURSVILLE—Cumberland Valley Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., F. R. Barnes; Cas., 
William Lock. 

OWENSBORO—Green River Banking Co. (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Savings Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Cas., G. A. Williams. 


LOUISIANA. 
CousHATTA—Bank of Red River; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., S. Lisso; Cas., Fred. Wilson. 
LAKE PROVIDENCE—Lake Providence Bank; 
capital, $50,000: Pres., S. W. Smith, Jr.; 
Vice-Pres., J. N. Hill ; Cas., J. W. Tooke. 
New Roaps—Bank of New Roads; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Joseph Richey; Vice-Pres., 
P, Vileer Rougon; Cas., L. Bouanchaud., 


MICHIGAN. 

Bay CiTty—Bay City Savings Bank ;: capital, 
$26,000. 

Brown City—Brown City Savings Bank 
(successor to Noble & Benedict); capital, 
$20,000 ; Pres., B. R. Noble; Cas., Charles 
Noble. 

DETROIT—F, M. Savage & Co. 

Iron RivER—Commercial Bank (E.S8. Coe) ; 
capital, $10,000. 

ONAWAY—Onaway Banking Co.; Cas. C. H. 
Osgood. 

ROCKLAND — Ontonagon County National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Thomas B. 
Dunstan; Cas., Charles F. Smith. 

MINNESOTA. 

AmBoy—Amboy State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Amboy); capital, $25,000; Pres., 

David Secor; Cas., 8. C. Berner. 
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IlonA—Bank of Iona. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Industrial Savings Bank. 

Rep LAKE FALLS—Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres.. Luman C. Simons; 
Cas., John A, Duffy. 

WACONIA—Farmers’ State Bank (successor 
to Mock & Volkenaut); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., George A. Du Toit; Cas., Frank J. 
Effertz. 

WHEATON — State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., C. D. Griffith; Cas., Carl O. Sater- 
bak; Asst. Cas., F. M. Barrett. 


MISSOURI. 

ETHEL—Bank of Ethel (successor to Rubey 
Exchange Bank); capital, $5,000; Cas., Car] 
C. Matthews; Asst. Cas., Jose H. Bradley. 

KANSAS CitTy—Fidelity Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., Henry C. Flower. 


MONTANA. 
DILLON—State Bank of Dillon; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Fielding L. Graves; Vice-Pres., 
William Roe; Cas., A. L. Stone. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK—Union Trust Company; capital, 
$1,000,000. 
NEW MEXICO. 


CARLSBAD—Bank of Carlsbad (successor to 
Bank of Eddy, Eddy); capital, $30,000; Pres., 
C. Q. Chandler; Vice-Pres. and Cas., H. J. 
Hammond. 


NEW YORK. 

NEw YOrRK—Harlem Trust Co.; capital, $500,- 
000; surplus, $500,000.— Morton Trust Co. 
(successors to Morton, Bliss & Co.)——W. 
R. Grace Company; capital, $6,000,000.— 
International Banking and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital and surplus paid in, $1,500,000; Pres., 
Stewart Browne; Vice-Presidents, Joseph 
T. Low and W. H. Chesebrough; Secreta- 
ries, John B. Duer and T. H. Froehlich; 
Asst. Sec., M. F. Walsh. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
CANDO—State Bank; Mgr., D. F. McLaughlin. 
HARVEY — Harvey State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. Ehlers; Cas., J. H. Ehlers. 
——First Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., Rob- 
ert Akin; Vice-Pres., Jorgen Sorensen ; 
Cas., August Peterson. 

JAMESTOWN—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $30,000. 


OHIO. 

CAMBRIDGE—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., S. M. Burgess; Cas., W. 
E. Boden; Sec. and Treas., D. M. Haw- 
thorne. 

East LIBERTY—Hamilton Bank; Manager. 
F. C. Hamilton; Cas., Earl M. Smith. 

Scio — Farmers and Producers’ National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. G. Jen- 
nings; Vice-Pres., J. H. Beal; Cas., W. J. 
Lewis. 

ToLEDO — Commercial Savings Bank Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., M. V. Wolf; Cas., 
C. B. Close. 
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Berry). 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


West SALEM— West Salem Bank (F. L. 


ALVvA—Woods County Bank; capital, $10,000; 


Pres., C. R. Brown; Cas., H. K. Bickford. 
JENNINGS—Jennings State Bank; 


capital, | 


$5,000; Pres., G. W. Canfield; Cas., W. E. | 


Adams. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW — Washita County State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., A. B. Dun- 
lap; Vice-Pres., A. J. Dunlap; Cas., A. E. 
Kobs. 

OREGON. 

BAKER CiTry—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., A. Geiser; Vice-Pres., F. L. 
Baer; Cas., D. W. French. 


KLAMATH FALLS—Klamath County Bank | 


(Alex. Martin & Co.) 


MEDFORD—Medford Bank; capital, $50,000; 


Pres., J. H. Stewart; Cas., J. E. Enyart. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHESTER - Cambridge Savings Bank. 
DELTA—People’s National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Samuel J. Whiteford; Cas., 
Robert 8S. Parke. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
WESTERI.Y—Westerly Trust Co.; 
$500,000.——F. A. Rogers & Co.; Theodore 
Marsden, Mgr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ConDE—Conde Bank; capital, $5,000. 

MADISON—Lake County Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John Wadeen; Cas., Geo. E. 
Cochrane. 

WoonsocKET—Merchants’ Bank. 


TENNESSEE. 
LINDEN—Perry County Bank. 


capital, | 
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TEXAS. 

BEAUMONT— Beaumont National Bank: cap- 
ital, $100.000; Pres., D. Call; Cas., D. A, 
Duncan. 

GRANDVIEW—Security Land and Banking 
Co.; capital, $20,000; Pres., J. E. Garrison ; 
Cas., T. E. Pittman; Sec., A.J. Pitts; T. 8, 
Wade, Gen. Mgr. 

W ORTHAM—-Northern Bank. 

VIRGINIA. 

PARKSLEY—Parksley Bank: Pres., L. L. Der- 
rickson, Jr. 

RICHMOND—Bank of Virginia; capital, $100,- 
000 


WASHINGTON. 

OLYMPIA—Olympia State Bank; capital, 

$25,000: Pres., C. H. Kegley; Vice-Pres., 

Geo. B. Lane; Cas., A. A. Phillips. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

BLUEFIELD— Bluefield Banking Co.; capital, 

$15,000; Cas., W.S. Foutz. 
ELIZABETH—Wirt County Bank; 

$100,000. 
PARKERSBURG—Citizens’ Trust and Guaran- 

tee Co. 
PENNSBORO—Citizens’ Bank. 

WISCONSIN. 

NECEDAH—Bank of Necedah; capital, $15,- 

000; Pres., G. A. Potter; Cas., U. P. Hill. 


capital, 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

CHESTERVILLE—Molsons Bank. 
CooKSTOWN—G. T. Somers & Co. 
NEWMARKET—W. T. Hamer & Co. 

MANITOBA. 
MorRRIS—F. N. Bell & Co. 

QUEBEC. 
VICTORIAVILLE—Molsons Bank; 
cbhand, Mgr. 


A. Mar- 
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ARIZONA. 
Prescott— Bank of Arizona; 
Peter, Asst. Cas. 
SAFFORD—Bank of Safford; capital, $10,000; 


Chas. A. | 


J. N. Porter, Pres.; J. C. Pursley, Vice- 


Pres. 
CALIFORNIA. 


ReppinG—Bank of Shasta County; C. C. | 


Bush, Sr., Pres. in place of H. F, Johnson, 
deceased. 


SAN FRANCISCO—London and San Francisco | 


Bank; Willlam Steel, Manager, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD—National Exchange Bank; John | 


C. Day, director, deceased.——Hartford 
Trust Co. and Society for Savings; Rodney 
Dennis, director, deceased. 
DELAW ARE. 
WILMINGTON — Artisans’ 
Charles C. Matchett, Treasurer, in place of 
Edward T. Taylor, deceased. 


Savings Bank; | 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON—Lincoln National Bank; R. 
A. Walker, Vice-Pres., in place of H. Brad- 
ley Davidson; J. Edgar Walters, Asst. Cas. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA — Maddox-Rucker Banking Co.; 
Jett W. Rucker, Pres., in place of R. F. 
Maddox, deceased ; R. F. Maddox, Jr., Vice- 
Pres.; Geo, A. Nicholson, Asst, Cas.—Eng- 
lish-American Loan and Trust Jo.; W. B. 
Banigan, Pres., in place of Rufus B. Bul- 
lock. 


ILLINOIS. 
MONMOUTH—-National Bank of Monmouth; 
Wm. K. Stewart, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
C. Tubbs; W. C. Tubbs, Cas., in place of 
W. P. Young. 


INDIANA. 
BEDFORD—Bedford National Bank; W. H. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. 
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ELwoop—First National Bank; N. J. Leis- 
ure, Pres., in place of James H. Dehority, 
deceased; Joseph A. Dehority, Vice-Pres. 
in place of N. J. Leisure. 

PRINCETON—People’s National Bank; W. L. 
Evans, Pres., deceased. 


IOWA. 

CEDAR FALLS—Cedar Falls National Bank; 
F. B. Miller, Asst. Cas. in place of W.N. 
Hostrop. 

DuBUQUE—First National Bank; B. F. Black- 
linger, Asst. Cas, 

IpA Grove—Ida County Savings Bank; F. 
L. Hadlock, Pres. in place of J. T. Hallam, 
deceased. 

KANSAS. 

Pratt—People’s Bank; Clarkson Toms, Pres. 
deceased. 

STERLING — First National Bank; Robert 
Findlay, Vice-Pres. in place of D. J. Fair. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE—Southern National Bank; 
James S. Escott, Pres. in place of W. J. 
Thomas; W. J. Thomas, Vice-Pres. 


LOUISIANA. 

BATON RouGE—First National Bank; D. M. 
Reymond, Pres. in place of Charles J. 
Reddy; O. Kondert, Cas. in place of D. M. 
Reymond. 

MAINE. 

AUBURN—First National Bank; Norris 8. 
Tibbetts, Vice-Pres., in place of B. F. 
Briggs, 

FAIRFIELD—Fairfield Savings Bank ; Simeon 
Merrill, Treas., deceased. 

PHILLIPS — Phillips Savings Bank; Mason 
Parker, Asst. Treas. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE — Atlantic Trust and Deposit 
Co.; J. Sewell Thomas, Sec. and Treas.—— 
National Mechanics’ Bank ; John A. Whit- 
ridge, John Pleasants and Seymour Man- 
delbaum, elected additional directors.— 
Citizens’ National Bank; Wesley M. Oler, 
Pres. in place of James A. Gary.——Citi- 
zens’ Trust and Deposit Co.; John Brogden, 
Sec. and Treas. in place of George N. Mac- 
kenzie; William Whitridge, Third Vice- 
Pres, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Third National Bank; F. B. Sears, 
Pres. in place of Moses Williams; no Vice- 
Pres, in place of F. B. Sears. Second Na- 
tional Bank; C. L. Burrill, Asst. Cas,—— 
Mount Vernon National Bank; F. O. 
Prince, director, deceased. 

Lynn—City National Bank; Frank E. Bruce, 
Cas. in place of Benjamin V. French, re- 
signed, 

MERRIMAC—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres, in place of J. A. Lancaster, deceased. 

SOUTHBRIDGE—Southbridge Savings Bank: 
Calvin D. Paige, Pres. 

4 
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WARE—Ware National Bank; Henry K. 
Hyde, Pres. in place of Wm. 8. Hyde, de- 
ceased; no Cas. in place of Henry K. Hyde. 

WORCESTER— Worcester Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank ; J. Edwin Smith, Pres., deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 

BurRR OAK—Burr Oak State Bank; 8. H. 
Hogle, Pres. in place of John T. Holmes, 
deceased. 

DETROIT—State Savings Bank; capital re- 
ported increased to $500,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern National 
Bank ; Wm. H. Dunwoody, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Anthony Kelly, deceased. 
St. PAuL—Merchants’ National Bank; Louis 
W. Hill elected director. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON—Jackson Bank; Sid Craft, Asst. 
Cas. in place of A. H. Kirkland. 


MISSOURI. 

BLOOMFIELD — Bloomfield Bank; 
stock increased to $25,000. 

LOUISIANA—Bank of Louisiana; Charles G. 
Bluffum, Vice-Pres. in place of John §. 
Pearson. 

MALTA BEND—Bank of Malta Bend; capital 
increased to $30,000. 

SPRINGFIELD—Central National Bank and 
National Exchange Bank consolidated un- 
der latter title. 

St. Lours—Mechanics’ Bank; capital stock 
increased to $1,000,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CoLEBROOK—Colebrook Nationa! Bank; au- 
thorized by Comptroller to resume busi- 
ness Junel; George Van Dyke, Pres.; no 
Vice-Pres.; D. S. Currier, Cas. 

MANCHESTER—First National Bank; David 
Cross, Pres. in place of Frederick Smyth; 
Francis B. Eaton, Vice-Pres. in place of 
David Cross; Arthur H. Hale, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Leonard G. Smith, Cas. in place of 
Arthur H. Hale; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
Leonard G. Smith. 


NEW YORE. 

ADDISON - First National Bank; Burton G. 
Winton, Vice-Pres.; Wm. A. Cronk, Cas. in 
place of Burton G. Winton. 

ALBION—Citizens’ National Bank; 8. N. Tan- 
ner, Vice-Pres. 

BROOKLYN— Mechanics’ Bank ; David H. Val- 
entine and D. W. McWilliams, elected di- 
rectors. North Side Bank; Thomas W. 
Kiley, Pres. in place of Claus Doscher; 
Charles A. Sackett, Vice-Pres. in place of 
C. H. Tiebout. 

BuFFALO — Manufacturers and Traders’ 
Bank: James H. Madison, director, de- 
ceased. 

HAMBURG—People’s Bank, M. F. Clark, Cas. ; 
S. F. Calvin, Asst. Cas. 


capital 
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HAMMONDSPORT—Bank of Hammondsport ; 
W. W. Brundage, Cas.; F. J. Weale, Asst. 
Cas. 

HOLLEY — Exchange Bank; title changed to 
State Exchange Bank; capital, $25,000: 
John Downs, Pres.; W.S. Housel, Cas,; W. 
A. Downs, Asst. Cas. 

JAMESTOWN—Chautauqua County Trust Co. 
and Jamestown National Bank; consoli- 
dated under former title. 

LANSINGBURG—People’s Bank; Arthur B. 
Cobden, Cas. in place of Edward Van 
Schoonhoven, resigned. 

LOWVILLE—Black River National Bank ; cor- 
porate existence extended until May 31, 
1919. 

New YOrK - National Bank of North Amer- 

ica ; capital increased to $1,000,000 ; no Vice- 

Pres. in place of A. Trowbridge; J. F. 

Sweasy, Asst. Cas.—National Citizens’ 

Bank ; W. M. Wood, Asst. Cas.—National 


Bank of the Republic; O. H. Harriman, | 


Second Asst. Cas.—Mechanics and Trad- 
ers’ Bank; Edward A. Quintard, director, 
deceased ; also President Citizens’ Savings 
Bank.—National Bank of Commerce; 
William W. Sherman, Pres., resigned.—— 
Moore & Schley ; John Godfrey Moore, de- 
ceased.—Colonial Trust Co.; Richard 
Delafield, Vice-Pres. in place of Roswell P. 
Flower, deceased. —— North American 
Trust Co.; James P. Dill, elected director. 
—Clarence 8. Day & Co.; George P. Day 
admitted to firm July 1.—Metropolitan 
Trust Co.; Bertram Cruger, Asst. Sec.— 
Poor & Greenough; firm name changed to 
H. W. Poor & Co.—Produce Exchange 
Trust Co.; capital and surplus increased to 
$5,000,000.-—-Hallgarten & Co.; Alfred R. 
Pick and Edwin C. Philbrick, admitted to 
firm.—— United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co.; Arthur Turnbull, Third Vice-Pres. ; 
Clark Williams, Treas.; Calvert Brewer, 
Asst. Treas. 
OHIO. 
FINDLAY—City Banking Co.; 
Shafer, Pres., deceased. 
HAMILTON—Miami Valley National Bank; 
F.8S. Heath, Vice-Pres.; O. M. Bake, Cas. 
in place of F. 8. Heath. 
MASSILLON—-Union National Bank; H. H. 
Everhard, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph 
Coleman. 


Morgan D. 


OKLAHAMA. 

Et. RENO—First National Bank; C. E. Phil- 
lips, Pres. in place of T. J. Stewart; T. C. 
Phillips, Vice-Pres. in place of Dodge 
Mason. 

OREGON. 

ALBANY—J. W. Cusick & Co. (incorporated): 

capital, $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY—German National Bank; J. W. 
Friend, Pres. pro tem. 
CHESTER—Delaware County Trust, Safe De- 
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posit and Title Insurance Co.; James A.G. 
Campbell, Pres. in place of Henry C. How- 
ard; John D. Goff, Treas.; Frank Chal- 
lenger, Sec. 

DAwsoN—First National Bank; M. M. Coch- 
ran, Pres. in place of P. G. Cochran, de- 
ceased. 

DELTA—Miles National Bank: J. H: Price. 
Cas. in place of Harry W. Stubbs. 

KITTANNING—National Bank of Kittaning; 
James M. Colwell, Asst. Cas. 

PHILADELPH1A—Merchants’ National Bank; 
absorbed by National Bank of Commerce. 

PITTSBURG—Third National Bank; Albert 
Pitcairn, Pres. in place of Charles F. Wells; 
Julius Bieler, Vice-Pres.; Ogden Russell, 
Cas.in place of W. Steinmeyer; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Ogden Russell. City Sav- 
ings Bank; William J. Burns, Vice-Pres. 
deceased. 

V ANDERGRIFT—First National Bank ; Charles 
P. Wolfe, Asst. Cas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE—Fifth National, Bank; J. W. 
Crooker, Pres. in place of S. M. Lewis, de- 
ceased; F. M. Mathewson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. W. Crooker.— American Na- 
tional Bank; capital stock reduced to $1,- 
000,000. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. . 
NEWBERRY—National Bank of Newberry; 
M. A. Carlisle, Pres. in place of J. N. Mar- 
tin, deceased. 


TEXAS. 

BROWNSVILLE—First National Bank; A. 
Ashheim, Cashier in plaee of D. A. Dun- 
can. 

ITascA—First National Bank; no Pres. in 
place of F. M. Files; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. M. Coffin. 

MINEOLA—First National Bank; J. W. Og- 
burn, Vice-Pres. in place of B. B. Hart. 

W EATHERFORD—First National Bank; C. D. 
Hartnett, Pres. in place of J. D. Baker, de- 
ceased; R. W. Davis, Vice-Pres. in place of 
C. D. Hartnett; L. A. Davis, Asst. Cas. in 
place of R. W. Davis. 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON—First National Bank; Henry 
G. Root, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 
FRONT RoYAL—W. O. Rust, Cas. in place of 
James A. Sommerville. 
LEESBURG—People’s National Bank; J. B. 
McCabe, Vice-Pres. in place of C. 8, Carter; 
C. E. Tiffany, Asst. Cas.in place of 0. L. 
Williams. 


W ASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE—Exchange National Bank; E. J. 
Dyer, Pres, in place of I. N. Peyton; F. 
Lewis Clarke, Vice-Pres,; no Cas, in place 
of E. J. Dyer. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
HARRISVILLE—People’s Bank ; capital, $65,- 
000; W. H. Pierpont, Pres.; W. E. Talbott, 

Vice-Pres.; J. H. Lininger, Cas. 


WISCONSIN. 
Hupson—First National Bank; John R. 
Agnew, Cas. in place of D, C. Fulton. 





CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
OTTAWA—Quebec Bank ; T. C. Coffin, Mana- 


ger. 
PEMBROKE--Quebec Bank; P. D. Strickland, 
Manager. 
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QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL—Bank of Nova Scotia; Horace 
A. Fleming, Manager in place of Frank 
Kennedy, deceased. 

QUEBEC—People’s Bank of Halifax; A. B. 
Van Felson, Manager.——Quebec Bank; J. 
M. Johnston, Manager. 

St. RocH DE QUEBEC—Quebec Bank; C. B. 
Goodwin, Manager. 


THREE RIVERS-Quebec Bank: Allan Mc- 
Dougall, Act. Manager. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
UPPERTON—Quebec Bank; C. C. Smith, Man- 
ager. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. | 
SANTI MONICA—Santa Monica een | | 
Co. Bank; in voluntary liquidation. | 
COLORADO. 
CREEDE— Miners’ Bank. 
HoorpeER—Farmers’ Bank. 
MonTE V1isTA—State Bank. 
IOWA. 
KAMRAR—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
KANSAS. 
RussELL—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation June 19. 
SmMitH CENTRE—Smith County National | 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation June 30. 
KENTUCKY. 
Cap1z—Bank of Cadiz. 
MICHIGAN. 
NILES— Citizens’ National Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 
GLENCOE—McLeod County Bank. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Union National Bank; Thom- | 
as M. Thornton, Receiver, in place of | 
Charles W. Sexton. | 
St. PAuL—Savings Bank of St. Paul. 


NEBRASEA. 

LINCOLN— American Exchange National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation June 17. 
ORLEANS—First National Bank: John W. 

McDonald, Receiver, in place of Peter O. 
Hedlund. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DovER—Cocheco National Bank: in hands 
of Edward H. Carroll, Receiver, June 6. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE—Globe National Bank: in vol- 
untary liquidation. 


WISCONSIN. 
StouGTon—Dane County State Bank. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
ATTWoopD—J. W. Scott. 
CHESTERVILLE—L. W. Howard; business 
taken over by Molsons Bank. 


QUEBEC. 
VICTORIAVILLE—La Banque Jacques Car- 
ter; business taken over by Quebec Bank. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 
California.—The Santa Monica Commercial Company Bank will be discontinued, owing 


to the fact that the amount of business to be done does not appear to justify two banking 
firms in the place. Depositors were notified that their balances were ready on demand. 


Colorado.—The State Bank of Monte Vista, the Farmers’ Bank, of Hooper and the Miners’ 


Bank, of Creede, all under the management of J.D. Maben, closed Junel4. An estimate 
places the total liabilities at about $85,000. The $100,000 of loans and discounts are said to be 
worth but a small per cent. of the face value, but the stock is reported to be held by persons 
responsible for any deficiency in the assets. 

Kentucky.— Owing to the inability to secure the consent of its stockholders to a reduc- 
tion of capital, the Bank of Cadiz began paying off its deposits on June 9 with a view to re- 
tiring from business. 

New Hampshire.—The Cocheco National Bank, of Dover, suspended June 5, on account 
of defalcations of the Assistant Cashier, Harry Hough. It is said the losses from this source 
and from bad loans may reach $100,000. Hough, is is said, has returned $5,500 to the bank. 

The Cocheco Savings Bank, of which Hough was Treasurer and Secretary, has also sus- 
pended. It is thought that this institution will be able to pay its depositors. 

Wisconsin.—On June 10 the Dane County Bank, of Stoughton, closed, some bad loans 
having been made by the Cashier. Liabilities are $173,000, of which $155,172 is due depositors. 
Of the assets $110,000 consists of notes and overdrafts of an irrigation company, and the value 
of these securities is conjectural. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, July 3, 1899. 


THE EXPORT MOVEMENT OF GOLD which began last month, has been in the 
nature of asurprise to financial circles. So unéxpected was the movement that 
when the first engagement of gold for export was announced the opinion was gen- 
erally expressed that the shipment was a special operation, independent of the usual 
rule governing the international movement of gold. The condition of the sterling 
exchange market supported this view, but other shipments followed, and about 
$15,000,000 was sent out during the month. Both the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France are trying to attract gold, and the former has advanced the price of 
American gold coin to 76s. 54gd. per ounce. Some of the London financial papers 
have criticised the Bank of England for not taking precautions sooner to strengthen 
its reserve. 

The gold requirements of Europe may be conceded to be large, but that will 
not explain the fact that this country is now shipping the precious metal. Since 
July, 1897, and urtil last month, gold has been coming here from Europe in a con- 
stant stream, the net imports in the twenty-two months aggregating nearly $179,- 
000,000. The cause of these imports has been obvious at a}l times since they began. 
During the period of twenty-two months our net exports of merchandise amounted 
to $1,093,000,000, and of silver to $44,000,000. Even after deducting the imports 
of gold, there still remains a balance of net exports of $958,000,000 for a period of 
less than two years. Naturally enough the question is asked, What has become 
of this balance; and if it no longer exists, there can be only one explanation, 
foreign investors have been returning our securities to us. Prominent banking 
houses with a foreign clientele have estimated that from $300,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 of securities have been returned to this side recently. Any estimate must be 
conjectural, although there is no doubt that Europe has sold a large amount of 
American securities since the advance in prices made their sale tempting. 

While our exports of merchandise continue as large, compared with our imports 
as they were even in April and May, small as the balances seem compared with 
those of previous months, there should be little apprehension concerning gold 
exports. A monthly excess of exports of merchandise and silver of $25,000,000 
will assure us of whatever gold we may require to keep or even toimport. The 
foreign trade returns for June have not yet been published, but the net exports for 
the eleven months of the fiscal year ended June 30, were $495,267,058, and for the 
full year will probably reach $515,000,000. This is $100,000,000 less than in the 
previous year, but exceeds any other year by about $230,000,000. The net move- 
ments of merchandise, gold and silver annually since 1890 are shown on page 133. 

In the past ten years our total exports of merchandise and specie have exceeded 
the imports by $2,441,000,000, and more than one-half of the total was in the last 
three years. While balances are being created at such a rate our foreign indebted- 
ness abroad must be in process of reduction. 

Next to our gold exports the crop situation has excited considerable interest. 
The winter wheat crop will unquestionably be considerably less than last year’s and 
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may not equal 300,000,000 bushels. The condition on June 1 was 67.3 as compared 
with 90.8, and is the lowest reported since 1885. The winter wheat yield in 1898 
was about 380,000,000 bushels. 

The condition of spring wheat on June 1 was 91.4, comparing with 100.9 last 
year and with 89.6 in 1897. The acreage in spring wheat is about 244 per cent. less 
than last year, and while it is too early to make anything like a close estimate, a re- 
duction in the yield of 50,000,000 bushels as compared with last year is quite possi- 
ble. The following record of condition and production of winter and spring wheat 
for ten years past will convey some idea as to the present situation : 





WINTER WHEAT. SPRING WHEAT. 





-| May 1.|June1. July 1.| Production. July 1.'| Aug.1. 
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A reduction in the yield of wheat this year will not be viewed as a disaster 
should prices for the staple be adequate. A shortage in the world’s supply is now 
certain, estimates obtained by the Agriculturai Department up to June 10 making 
the yield in 1899 2,504,000,000 bushels as compared with 2,748,000,000 bushels in 
1898, a reduction of 244,000,000 bushels, or nearly nine per cent. Another estimate 
makes the reduction 352,000,000 bushels. Russia, which produces the largest wheat 
crop among foreign countries, has suffered from a severe drought, and her yield 
will be seriously diminished. France, the next in importance, will produce about 
20,000,000 bushels less than last year. 

American wheat has played a very prominent part in the restoration of prosperity 
in the United States, as well as in the increase in our export trade. The following 
table (page 134) shows the average monthly export price and total exports of wheat, 
including flour, during the past four years. 

The average export price of wheat advanced from less than 63 cents per bushel 
in August, 1896, to $1.84 per bushel in May, 1898, but during the eleven months 
ended May 31 averaged only about 75 cents. The total exports of wheat and flour 
in 1895-6 were about 126,000,000, and in 1897-8 they were 217,000,000 bushels, and 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLourR, 1895-99. 








AV’GE PRICES PER BUSHEL. QUANTITY EXPORTED—BUSHELS. 








































































1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9.| 1895-6. 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9, 
July ....| $.689 | $.6381 | $.787 | $.882 8,351,000 12,208,000 | 9,318,000 | 11,587,000 
August.) .651| .627| .920| .769 9,314,000 13,290,000 | 18,957,000 16,486,000 
Sept......| .688| .683; .961) .723| 11,812,000)  17.755,000| 26,016,000 _21.711.000 
a 610 | .709| .9383; .719 12,643,000 18,775,000 | 21,925,000 23,657,000 
Nov.....| .611| .806| .928  .725 11,593,000 16,019,000 | 22,602,000 | —-:24..788.000 
alge 620 | .866| .925 | .728 12.457.000 16,274,000 | 21,494,000 | —- 28,627,000 
Sapa | (6621 .875| .906| .745 13.535,000 11,670,000 | 16,860,000 23,005,000 
crit] le98 | Ig61 | 1929 | 752) 11,678,000 | 8'160.000 | 13°289,000 | _17:266'000 
March... .711| .812| .939/| .%57 8,575,000 7,905,000 15,520,000 15,851,000 
April...., .707| .794| 1.010| .%51| 7.722.000 6,285,000 6,462,000 11,345,000 
May..... 694} 818 | 1.840.761 | ——_8,331,000 8,774,000 17,151,000 14,318,000 
June....) 678} .799 1.100) .... | 10,983,000 8,010,000 TEED lonccuecesocces 
} me 
Year ....| $.655 | $.756 | $.983 | *$.748 128,444,000 145,125,000 | 217,306,000 | 208,591,000 
T’l value seee | ese | cee] (085 | $115,834,525 | $214,948,337 | *$164,240,534 
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* Eleven months. 


will, during the year just ended, amount to 220,000,000 bushels. From a total 
value of less than $92,000,000 in 1895-6, there was an increase to nearly $215,000,000 
in 1897-8, and to about $175,000,000 in the past year. 

That which offers the most encouragement as to the future of our foreign trade, 
however, is to be found in the extraordinary increase in exports of manufactures, 
which have more than doubled in the last six years, and trebled since 1880. For the 
first time in the history of the country the exports of manufactures exceeded the 
imports in 1898 and 1899. 

In the following table are shown the exports of the different classes of domestic 
products in each of the last four years : 
































Exports OF DoMEsTIC PRODUCTS. 





























YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 
PROCUCTS OF ——--_—— | ~ ——__— - 
1896. 1397. | 1898. | +1899, 

wre er ag, eae ee = | 
EE, «5. ccsaignedacmasees $569,879,297 $683, 471,139 $854,627,929 $730,551,288 
DINED. ccccccsosoceecesece 228,571,178 277,285,391 288,871,449 306,724,614 
ince segeeeeeenseses a9e0ees 20,045,654 20,804,573 19,802,417 26,098,158 
Di ceeescecesesessaeseoceeesse 33,718,204 40,489,321 37,900,171 34 082,365 
DL <cccesnceseseesess cecede 6,850,392 6.477,951 5,538,925 5,711,088 
Miscellane@ouSs..........sssecccees 4,135,762 3,479,228 3,551, 206 3,169,586 
ee $863,200,487  $1,032,007,603 | $1,210, 292, 097 $1,109,407 ,049 








* ven months ¢ ended May 31. 


The exports of manufactures in the eleven months ended May 31, 1899, were 
nearly $18,000,000 larger than in the entire previous year, and $78,000,000 larger 
than in 1895-6. 

The general business situation continues to be in the highest degree encouraging, 
as indicated by the largely increased clearings of the banks throughout the country 
as well well as by the very small number of commercial failures that are being re- 
ported. Railroad earnings both gross and net continue to show very substantial 
gains although some of the railroads are increasing their expenditures for better- 
ments which in times of depression would be postponed. The declaration of a sec- 
ond dividend this year on Atchison preferred stock with an increase from 1 to 14 
per cent. is significant of the improvement that has occurred in the condition of 
railroad business in the far west. 
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At the Stock Exchange conservatism has been very much in evidence, and the 
hundreds of millions of capital in industrial enterprises created in a comparatively 
few months, are being looked at askance. A temporary injunction obtained by a 
preferred stockholder in the Federal Steel: Co., to prevent the payment of a divi- 
dend on the common stock, helped to cause some uneasiness concerning ‘‘ industrial” 
securities. 

While there has been no serious break in the stock market during the month, and 
some stocks, particularly among the dividend-paying railroad stocks, have advanced, 
a number of stocks have declined, and with the usual dullness attendant upon the 
approach of the July holiday, there has been a less lively market than heretofore. 
Some of the leading operators are well disposed to a lagging market until the sum- 
mer comes to a close. 

Some apprehension regarding the future of the money market has been ex- 
pressed since the exports of gold began, accentuated by the fact that the semi-annual 
disbursements for dividends and interest around July 1 usually tend to create a 
temporary stringency pending the settlement. The deposits of the New York 
Clearing-House banks, however, have been increasing as also their loans until both 
are very near the highest totals ever recorded. Any advance in rate for money 
would without doubt cause a suspension of gold exports, asthe profit on shipments 
at the present rate of foreign exchange is merely nominal. 

The iron industry continues to present the most notable evidences of unparal- 
leled activity. The pig iron production is now at the rate of 256,000 tons per 
week, an increase of 50,000 tons as compared with the output on August 1 last 
year. Blast furnaces and rolling mills, which nou long ago it was thought could 
never be operated profitably again, are being started up. Prices have advanced in 
all lines and an absolute scarcity exists. The Bessemer Pig Iron Association it is 
reported has sold its entire product of pig iron fora year. While the increase in 
production is considered a possible menace in the future, it is generally agreed that 
the high prices will prevail until well into next year. Orders for 180,000 tons of 
steel rails for Russia have been placed at the Carnegie works, a fact indicating the 
important place the United States is taking as a contributor to the world’s markets. 

A most important event in the iron trade was the agreement on the part of iron 
and steel manufacturers to make a general advance of 25 per cent. in wages. This 
advance is the largest made in the history of the Amalgamated Association, and 
puts the wages on a higher level than they have heretofore reached since 1892. 

The figures compiled by the ‘‘ Railroad Gazette” showing the mileage of new 
railroad built in the first half of the present year are somewhat disappointing, the 
total being only about 1,181 miles. _This will probably be increased to some extent 
by fuller returns, but the present estimate is only ninety miles more than the pre- 
liminary figures showed for the first half of 1898. The building now in progress is 
believed to be much more extensive than it was a year ago. 

The fiscal year of the Government closed on June 30, and when the financial 
statements for the year have all been published will prove an interesting study. 
The Government ended the year with a deficit in revenues slighly below $100,000,000, 
the receipts being swelled by $11,798,314 paid by the Central Pacific Railroad in its 
settlement, and the expenditures by $3,000,000 sent to Cuba to pay the insurgent 
army and by $20,000,000 paid to Spain. With these items omitted the deficit ap- 
proximates $80,000,000. It is estimated that $230,000,000 has been expended during 
the year on account of the war, about $100,000,000 of which has been provided by 
the War Revenue Act. But for the war a slight surplus would have resulted from 
the ordinary revenues without taking into account the receipts under the provisions 
of the war-taxing measure. 

The returns of the National banks of the United States on April 5 show an 
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increase in the number of banks of four since February 4, a decrease in capital of 
$1,038,675, an increase in individual deposits of $205,030,263, in loans of $104,368. - 
948, and in resources of $285, 255,087. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














Capital. | Surplus. * ya | Gold. Silver. Foner ll 

May i Ty $637, 002, 395 $246,736,684 $1,728,083,971 | $190, 396, 251 $45,680,082 | $174,144,992 
July 23, 1897...... 632,153,042 | 246,403,782 1.770,480,563 | 198, 47,236,005 | 172,596,020 
Oct. 5, 1897 a ai tiiaaeig 631,488,095 246,345,020 1,853,349,128 | 195,895,107 43,492,595 | 149,494,929 
Dec. 15, 1897....... 629,655,354 246,416,688 1,916,630,252 ,093,145 45,070,408 58,404,875 
Feb. 18, 1898...... 628,890,320 248,484,530 1,982,660,933 | 222,899,517 48,522,409 | 169,515,185 
May 5, 1898........ 624,471,670 247,695,979 1,999,308,439 | 7,644,954 49,537,819 033/68] 
July 14, ee 622,016,745 247,935,215 | 2,028,357,159 | 284,921,377 50,755,753 299,997 
Sept. 20, 1898...... 621,517,895 247,555,108  2,081,454,540 | 250,670,426 43,203,732 848, 
a ae 1898 pada’ 620,516,245 246,695,552 | 2,225,269,813 | 281,475,195 47,125,516 | 135,750,702 

Ti ae 608,301,245 247,522,450 2,232,198,156 | 321,915,796 49,927,699 143, 
pet 5) 607,262,570 246,169,894 | 2,487,228,420 | 317,210,532 46,952,020 | 180,055,423 

| } 










THE Monty Marxet.—The local money market was generally easy until near 
the close of the month when the usual stiffening of rates accompanying July 1 dis- 
bursements was intensified by the demand from borrowers carrying stock over from 
Saturday, July 1, until Wednesday, July 5, while the Stock Exchange was closed. 
Call money did not get above 3 per cent. until June 29 when the rate touched 6 per 
cent., and on June 30 it touched 15 per cent. There was little change in time loans. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 4 to 15 per cent., the average rate 
being about 6 percent. Banks and trust companies quote 3 per cent. as the mini- 
mum, but 6 per cent. was the usual rate on the last day of the month. Time money 
on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3 per cent. for sixty to ninety days, 
3 @ 3144 per cent. for four to five months, and 3144 @ 4 per cent. for six to seven 
months. For commercial paper the rates are 314 @ 3° per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days endorsed bills receivable, 34g @ 4 per cent. for first-class four to six months 
single names, and 4 @5 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 


‘aeusr RATES IN NEw YORK Clty. 








| Feb.t. =. 1, | Apr. 1. | May 1. arvenndan | Tuy 1. 








| ‘Per oni) Per cent. ‘Per cent. ‘Per cent. | Per cent. ‘Per cent. 














Call loans, bankers’ balances........ | 244-3 | 24-3 34—12 3 —6 | 1% 26 4 —15 
= a banks and trust compa- | 
spunentosesoossonetedeenanseonas | 24-3 | 24-3 6 —8 ina gia (6 — 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | | 
Si nsodicheinitbaiitenisiienbat Malach eiehithiainies 2e-—- |3 — 4 — | 3 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days’ | 
Be Bins coccccceseccccsccessoes! 26-3 3 —364/4 —4% | a 3 _ 3 —3% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 . a ; 0s | 4 iw — 
TROMTDS, ccccccccccccccccccccccecccces — _ _ 4— — —_ 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ | 24-3 3 — 334—4 344— | 84-34 3144—3% 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............5. 3 —3% 34-4 4 —5 | 33446 344  8K—4 
Commercial paper, good _ single 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 14-5 |4 -6 5 —6 446 —5%6 | 4 —5 4 —5 


New York City Banks.—There were very important pone in the ‘arated 
items reported by the clearing-house banks during the month. The loans increased 
more than $40,000,000, and on July 1 reached the largest aggregate ever reported, 
nearly $787,000,000. The deposits, after increasing about $19,000,000 in the first 
three weeks, were reduced about $4,000,000 in the last week, making the increase 
for the month about $15,000,000. The banks lost $23,000,000 in specie, but less than 
$500,000 in legal tenders, and the surplus reserve, which a month ago was nearly 
$43,000,000, is now only slightly in excess of $14,000,000. 
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NEw YORK Crty Banks—ConDITION AT ' CLOSE OF EACH W EEK. 
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Loans. | Specie. — | Deposits. | Surplus ion. Clearings. 
June 3... $746,602,200 |$205,695,200 "$59,530,800. $890,061,600 $42,710,600 "$13,639,900 $954,342, 888 
* 10... 757,407 600 4.163.700 59,617,300 | 897,831,600 | 39,323,100 | 13,609,800 | 1,039,203,500 
* 17... 778,810,200 | 197,157, 59, "78 7,800 | | 907.770,000 30,003,200 13, 587, 100 | 1,137,462,900 
* 24... 778,868,400 194,003,400 | 58,945,600 | 909,004,800 25,697,800 | 13,586 586.600 945,738,500 
July 1. 786,884,000 182,466 1100 | 58,000,400 905,177,800 14,274,550 | 13,583,500 1,165,838,100 
DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
1897. 1898. | 1399. 
ae. Surplus Surpl | Surplus 
Deposits ieueares. Deposits. ioeien. | Deposits ibeawes. 
ae — —— - | 
January ...... $530,785,000 286,950  $675,064,200 $15,788,750 | $823,087,700 $19,180,975 
February...... 331, 59,148,250 722,484, 35,609,450 | ,637, 39,232,025 
March.........| 573,769,300 57,520,975 | 729,214,300 22,729,125 | 910,573,600 30,334,900 
f Sar 569,226,500 47,666,575 682,236,800 35,720,800 | 898,917,000 15,494,850 
Ee | §76,863,900 48,917,625 658,503,300 44,504,675 | 883,595,300 25,524,675 
| RS | 575,600,000 46,616,100 | 696,006,400 53,704,600 | 890,061,600 42,710,600 
daa: main 604,983,700 | 004, 159.074.600 62,013,550 | 905,127,800 14,274,550 
[ee 623,045,000 | 45,720,150 721,680,100 41,904,475 | 
September | 636,996,000 | 39,517,700 752,389,800 14,990,050 | 
October.......| 619,353,200 | »D50, 702,128, 15,327,150 | 
November | 625,839,000 24,271,800 761,574,200 26,091,550 | 
December | 666,278,600 | 22,122,950 D2. 17,097,950 | 
Deposits reached the highest amount, $914.810,300 on March 4, 1999, loans, $786,884,000 
on July 1, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111, ‘623, 000 on February 3, 1 
Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 
a | | — 
| posit 
| | Legal ten- € Deposit in 
Loansand | > . ‘with Clear- Y 
t Deposits. | Specie. der a yr other N. Y.| Surplus. 
Dales. Investments. | -_ ” ‘bank notes.| *N9-House | hanks. ‘ 
| _ agents 
eiaepihnmnens ee oe | — 
June 3... $64,112,200 | $68,361,200 $2,696,100 $4,044,100 $7,118,100| $2,646,200  *$585,800 
- 63,580,900 | 69,885,100 | 2°777,400 | 4,308,200 8,262,300 2,655,500 | 527,125 
Y ise 63,580,100 69,430,600 2,758,800 4,058,900 7,868,600 2,889,600 | 218,250 
“* 24.. 63,750,400 | 69,520,700 2,757,300 | 3,963,100 = 8,207,100 | = 2,720,500 | 267,825 
July 1..... 63,996,600 70,062,800 2,777,900 | 3,958,600 7,714,200 3,467,200 | 402,200 
| * Deficit 


BostoN AND PHILADELPHIA Banks.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 

















| | 
Dates Loans. Deposits. Specie. | — | Cir culation. | Clearings. 
ne $198,890,000 | $230,642,000 ey nye | $6,404,000 $4,851,000 eerste 
eae. erreee 197,564,000 | 233,083,000 16,691,000 | 6,607, | 4,897,000 
ee 196,681,000 | 236,967,000 18, 524, 000 | 6,747,000 4,900,000 113°080" 300 
a =e D9, | 235,022,000 19, ‘000 | 6,976,000 | 4,898,000 139, 300 
peheuded 198,326,000 | 239,219,000 19,848,000 | 9,173,000 | 4,881,000 132,183,100 














| Loans. 


| 
eee eee e eee eee eeeeee 


_ PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 








Deposits. 





Law ine Money | 


serve. 








.. Clearings. 





$45,978, 
47,17 76, 


C00 
000 









$81,737,000 
78,424,300 
93,035,300 
91,480,700 
108,080,300 


. + 
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MonEY Rates AsBRoaD.—There was no change in the rate of discount of the 
Bank of England last month, but the Imperial Bank of Germany advanced its rate 
from 4 to 44g per cent. on June 19, restoring the old rate which had ruled from 
February 21 to May 9. The Bank of Holland on June 21 advanced its rate from 214 
to 3 per cent. The Bank of England rate is still 3 per cent., and also that of the 
Bank of France. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of 
the month were 2 per cent., against 23g@2%¢ per cent. a month ago. The open rate 
at Paris was 214 per cent., the same as a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 434 
per cent., against 3°¢@37¢ per cent.-a month ago. 
















Monery RATES IN FORKIGN MARKETS. 





























m Mar. 10. | Apr. 14. | May 12. | June 16. 
London— Bank rate of discount.....| 4 | 3 3 3 3 3 
wg) days bankers’ drafts rae | 2 24— 3% | 214 we | 2% 2 
ays bankers’ drafts...... A — 18 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 25% | 24% Ae-— 4 314 — 5 | 24-23; — 
Loans—Day to day........... 2 | Es, 1% me 1 
Paris, open market, TALES. .......000. 3 | 234 4 tS, 24 234 
cree escecal 56 | 8% 44 as 
Hamburg, ial aa | 458 | 354 414 3, 3 
rrankfort, pe DROLET | 434 | 384 438 4 rf 4 
Amsterdam, Os, - Sees 2% ~~ «(| aig 2g 214 Z 21 
Vienna, wee ee | 4g | 4 416 4 4lo 414 
St. Petersburg, “ ccccccccccce| OM | 6 6 6 6 6 
Madrid, ~ =a | 5 | 4 3 3 3 3 
Copenhagen, wewenesenese =~ 4% 4 4% 5 5 


























BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





















































Mar. 16, 1899.| Apr. 12, 1899.| May 17, 1899.| June 1/4, 1899. 
peetetien oem: bk: meet bilis) veiewenniid £26,553,840 | £27,859,3875 | £27,681,880 | £27,349,775 
hs <ciccaguegeneenenienetqese 16,796,784 11,859,879 11,457,538 | ,086, 
ts d<ccncchnbeedecssestscecuess 36,824,021 38 (041,902 37, 461, "020 | 38, 160,356 
Government securities. ...............006. 13,896,274 13,392,728 13, 373, 128 | 18,368,021 
 icetnicceuageesesesenten 34,913,574 34.872, 793 34, 100, 510 | 33,242,692 
Reserve of notes and Coin.............+.. 23,284,293 19,494,025 19,320,156 | 20,477,616 
inten cnceeekesecensesese 33,038,133 30,350,400 30,201,986  — 31,027.391 
Reserve to liabilities. .........ccccccccsece 4314% 387R% 3914% | 40’, 
_— ee Ang pa a. splgertenennenen” ‘| oy ey, nies : . 7 28 _ bay 

arket ra montos De ccvcccesecces 2A4Q@z 18 wROATS AA 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 11054 10,7, ‘hog | 10832 
Price of silver per OUNCE...........+...4+. 26a. 27,7,d. 284d. | 271A. 
Average price of wheat...............000- 25s. 10d. 24s. 7d. 258.40. | 25s. 6d. 











EUROPEAN Banks.—The result of the efforts of the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France to attract gold to their vaults is indicated in the increase last month 
of $7,500,000 in the gold holdings of the former and of $8,500,000 in that of tbe latter. 
The Bank of England, however, still has $38,000,000 less gold than it held a year 
ago, while the Bank of France holds $1,500,000 more than in 1898. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


























—$————— 


May. 1, 1899. | June 1, 1899. | pws 1, 1899. 
a a | —__—__ 
Gold. Silver. | Gold. — Silver. | Gold. Silver. 

England £31,271, Dae | £30,140,856 | ........cee. | SE 
a ipaappainpeie 72,721,370 | £48,287,969 73,665,309 | £49,214,36) | 75,379,109 | £48,781,752 
Germany............ 29,626,000 | 15,261,000 | 30,236,000 | 15,575,000 | 29,970,000 | 15,439,000 
Austro-Hungary...| 36,053,000} 12,571,000 36,015,000 12,620,000 | 36,194,000 | 12,751,000 
i ae aeRO 11,654,000 | 127565,000 | 11,859,000  12.928.000 12,470,000 ” 404,000 
= ES ser 3,835,000 6.851.000 3,835,000 6,803,000 3,483,000 6,302,000 
Nat. Belgium....... 2'949.000 1,475,000 2,961,000 1,481,000 2,995,000 | 1,497,000 
Totals........... /£188,110,298 - £97.010,969 | £188,712,165 £98,616,361 | £192,142,641 | £98,174,752 
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ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling exchange ruled steady at advanced rates during 
the most of the month, but declined in the last week. About $17,000,000 of gold 
was exported from New York during the month. Some long sterling is being 
drawn in anticipation of cotton and grain bills that may be available to cover when 
the sterling matures. The market at present is quiet. 


























RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 























BANKERS’ STERLING. Cine | Prime Documentary 

Week ende ' commer . rling. 

a 60 days. Sight transfers. Long. 60 days. 

june B..........-| 4.85% @ 4.85% | 4.8734 @ 4.88 | 4.8846 @ 4.8834 | 4.85 @ 4.8534 | 4.8416 @ 4.85 

ig nme 4. 4:8584 | 4.8794 @ 4.88 | 4.8814 @ 4.8884 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 4.8414 @ 4. 
eer tere met te iiot ottest gr 
ee Oe. gaindemnel J . . 8814 | 4. y | 4. . Siig . 

iy 1........2.: 4.8514 @ 4.85% | 41874 @48Tig | 4.88 @ 4.8814 | 4.8454 @ 4.85 | 4.8454 @ 4.8514 








ForREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eaco MONTH. 
























Mar. 1. April 1. May 1. June 1. July 1. 
Sterling Bankers—60 days...... 4.8414 — 4,.8414— 4,85144— 4.8534— 6 8544—- % 
itnititit. RR 4,8644— 3 £056 — 8 4.8714— 4.88 — 4 | 4.8744— 3 
“ “ Gables .. 2222! 487 — i4|487i4— 16|487%— °8|4:88%—9 |488 — 14 
“ Commercial long...... ’ 4 |4,83384—4 (| 4.8494— 5 48554 — rey 5 
* _ Docu’tary for paym’t.| 4.88 — 4 | 4.838144— 444/ 4.84 —5 | 4,8434— 534 | 4.8444— 4, 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.1674—15 51ihg 1096 5.1644— Ps, 5.1554—15 5.1644—1 
‘** Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.20 —17% | 5. 5.19%6— 4 er me 5.1 18% 
- Bankers’ sight........... 5.1746—15 ae 5.16%— 44 | 5.1644—1 5.16%4— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.20%,—20 [5 5.1 5.189%4— 5.18%4— ie 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ Oi %| 945g— 3; 4—- %| 9433— %| 94}i— 
va Bankers’ sight.......... —_ 9544— ht — ;,| %— % — Ye 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.1854— 5.1984—1834 | 5.1844— 7h | 5.167%4— 5.17144—16% 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 4044— 3 _ 401g— — 4% Ys 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 4— 26}3— 2618 —27 y—27 
Italian lire—sight................ 5.55 — 246 | 5.5654— 384 | 5.5534—5114 | 5.5114 46% | 5.5214—4834 
Austrian florins sight........... 40144— 3G) 4D | MD ce ee cece cece ele cccccccccecs 

















| 


SrLvER.—The price of silver in London declined from 28 1-16d to 27 11-16d per 
ounce during the month, the final price being the lowest for the month. 





MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1897. 1898, 1899. 





























| 1897. | 1898. | 1899 | 1897. | 1898. 1899, 
MONTH. | : | | MONTH. 
| High Low. High Low. High) Low. High| Low. High| Low.| High! Low. 
January.., 293% | 2934 | 26% | 2614 | 275% | 2744 ||July...... 27th | 2636 | 21%, | 27 | 
February oot 2944 | 2614 | 255g | 2716 || 2734 |August.. ante | 2394 | 2748 | 2746 | 
March... 2056 | 28% | 287, | 25. | 27% | 273% ||Septemb’r| 2754 2334 | 28 | 2748 | 
April..... 286 | as | 267%, | 25th | 28% | 273g |October,.| 274 | 2 yfq | 2834 | Zire | 
one 27 26% | 25% 2834 | 28) =| Novemb’r| : | ete | one 27h | 
June. ..... 273% 206 | 211 | 26H 28 | 2713 |“Decemb’r} 2734 | 2548 | 2714 | | 
| 








CoIN AND BULLION QuoraTions.—Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND DoMEsTic COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


























Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
Trade iit int iad maeil $ .55 § .65  ... ccccvsssodeeses $4.76 $4.84 
Mexican dollars..............0. 48146 50 Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.60 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .4344 4446 | Spanish 25 pesos................ 4.79 4.83 
English Se casnceseccevsvevas 4.85 4.90 Mexican doubloons............ 15.50 15.60 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.86144 4.89 Mexican 20 P@8O8. ......cccceces 19.50 19.60 
pe anna 95 97 a ckbcanssecnscances 3.96 4.04 
Twenty franes.......ccccccceces 3. 3.90 











Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 27 11-16d. per ounce. New York market for large commerciai sil- 
ver bars, 60% @ 61%4e. Fine silver (Government assay), 6034 @ 6134c. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The amount of National bank notes in circula- 
tion was further reduced $795,858 last month. The circulation based on Gov- 

‘ ernment bonds decreased $1,041,860, and the lawful money deposited to retire 
circulation increased $246,002. The tendency is towards a still further contraction 
in this class of currency. 









































NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 





— 


Mar. 31, 1899, Apr.30, 1899.| May 31, 1899.| Fune 30, 1390, 











Total amount ceutindtin itieiinecceions $243,052,317 | $242, 714,333 | $242,064,554 $241, 268.6 696 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 209,925,989 | 207,966,287 206,305,954 205,264,094 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 33,126,328 34,748,046 35,758,600 36,004,602 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 21,582,650 | 21,450,150 | 21,235,700 20,557,600 
1907, 4 per cent........ 129,765,350 | 128,921,850 128,108,300 241,300 
Five per cents, of ea 14,228,900 | 13,998,900 14,113,600 14,252,100 
Four per cents. Of 1895...............00. 19,069,650 | 18,354,150 17,860,250 17,632,750 
Three per cents, of 1898................. 49, 787, 340, = 49,442, 860 49,282,460 49,004,360 
PE Shibtdthdncinbbebdendeddedinoses $234,433, 890 | $232, 167, 910 $230,600,310 | $229,688,110 











The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
: per cents of 1891, $1,382,500; 4 per cents of 1907, $25,990,100; 5 per cents, of 1894, $8,278,000; 
per cents. of 1895, $9, 023,500 ; 3 per cents. of 1898, $25,500, 840 ; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$75.00, a total of $7 249,940. 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,175. 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The mints coined $8,159,630 gold, $2,155,019 


silver, of which $1,210,073 was in standard dollars and $164,255 minor coin,in June, 
making a total of $10,478,903. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 























1897. 1898. 1899. 
Gold Silver Gold Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 
EE cc cccsevivonnsees | $7,803,420 $1,964,800} $3,420,000 | $1,624.000 | $18,032,000 | $1,642,000 
IS 10,152,000 | 1,519,794 4,085,302 | 1,167,564 | 14,848, 1,598,000 
EN. vccccceseoceconves 13,770,900 | 1,617,654| 5,385,463 | 1,488,139 | 12,176,715 | 2,846,557 
SE vcessescesvancsnsceys 8,800,400 , 1,535, 8,211,400 | — 948,000/ 7,894,475 | 2,159,449 
Si etevenecsceoveenasonnes 4,489,950 1,600, 7,717,500 | 1,433,000} 4,803,400} 2,879,416 
BRcesccsees enseeseses 2,100,547 | 1,856,754| 6,903,932 | 1,432,185 8,159,680] 2,155,019 
Eecnsves vesesuevcsovess 877,000 260,000} 5,853,900) 1,927,834. 
jp See 8,756,250 | _ 701,436| 9,344,200} 2,350,000 
September..........0.+++ 8,762,375 | 1,050,092} 7,885,315 | 2,178,389 
EEE rnsccecescosossees 3,845, 2,301,000} 5,180,000 | 3,854,191 
November...........0+++ 544,000 2,108,000} 5,006,700 | 2,755,251 | 
PP cncrcvesesceoes 3,626,642 1,977,167) 9,492,045 | 3,275,481 | 
Dilan scccnnvocsessene $76,028,484 | $18,486,697 | $77,985,757 | $23,034,034 $65,915,020 | $12,780,441 











ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in May were $5,000,000 more than 
in the previous month, amounting to $93,836,489, but this is $17,000,000 less than the 
total in May last year. Still the amount far exceeds the record of other previous 
years. Imports continue to increase, reaching $70,131,628 in May as compared with 
$65,208,312 in April and with $58,584,651 in May, 1898. The exports exceed the 
imports by $23,704,861, which although nearly $34,000,000 less than a year ago, is 
still a very large balance. The exports for the eleven months ended May 31 were 
more than $1,130,000,000, which is very near the total for the corresponding period 
last year. The net balance of exports for the eleven months is $495,000,000, or more 
than $76,000,000 less than last year. There was a gain in gold by import of $1,021,- 
000 in May, making over $69,000,000 for the éleven months. This will be reduced 
for the fiscal year by the exports of gold last month. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





———— 


























‘ MERCHANDISE. | 
— ca | Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 
—e Exports. Imports. Balance. | 
eee $61,043,583 | $56,812,727 | Exp., $4,230,856 | Exp., $23,124,058 Exp., $2,994,177 
Saas on 64,267,179 | 66,028,854 |Imp., 1,761,675|Imp., 3, 2,608,594 
BE, ccovcesncesseeese 66,568,263 51.200, Exp., 9,307,404 Exp. 18, 399, 161. * 3244. 
Tt. sconsseceoweegne 77,871,276 | 79,058,147 | Imp., 1,486,871 8.51 6.956 4 1.598.518 
aes 111,283,435 53 584,051 | ins w 57. 698, 784 Imp., Ko 94; * 2,609,953 
1899 TRETETIEE Eee 93,836,489 70, 131,628 23,704. 861 021,010 +e 1,426,196 
ELEVEN MONTHS 
i sccoscasateamenie 834,636,085 | 608,210,910 | Exp., - 425,175 | Imp., 17,847,980  Exp., 34,558,272 
 _ a 752,570,335 | 670,807,921 82,262. 414 Exp. be 7, "452 ~=«O** 24,996,585 
i «ssessssdeenstes 815,901,067 | 723,560,934 oe 33 72. 951.352 “  29°907,535 
ee 977,800,522 | 679. 547,391 | | 298, 253, 181 Imp.., 51 186,820 ** ——«- 29,325,443 
i cpcsnesanseemewen 1,136,503,607 | 564,784,428 “ 571, "719, 184 | 02. 030,200 ‘+  29'049'611 
1899 ee erereseeserereee 1,180,629,572 © 635,362.51 9 a 495 267,058 66 69,235,158 +6 23, 696,093 








GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Treasury statement for 
June shows an excess of receipts over disbursements of $15,744,153, an amount 
equalled only once in the last four years, in December, 1897, when over $31,000,000 
received from the Pacific railroads was included in the receipts, making the surplus 
for the month $32,000,000. The revenues were $13,600,000 larger than in June, 1898, 
customs having increased about $4,000,000 and internal revenue receipts $9,000,000. 
Disbursements were $16,000,000 less than in June, 1898, of which $14,000,000 was 
For the fiscal year ended June 30 the deficit is reported 


on account of war and navy. 
at about $89,000,000. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 




















RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
June, Since June, Since 

Source. 1899. July 1, 1898. Source. 1899, July 1, 1898. 

or cedwansans $18,446,908 $206,507,812 | Civiland mis........ $7,074,040 $119,225,598 

Internal revenue... 25,606,859 278,142,490 a oni epoca eeseeseenen 8,015,395 St Tat 490 

Miscellaneous....... 3,073,148 36,566,448 | Indians.............. "600,807 12,799,984 

EE $47,126,915 $16,216,745 | FCNSIONS.......+++.+- 1078 86 770 300 028 
mee of expendi- 

Pibinncsenseess P _ *15, 744,153 88,875,989 Be Biiccasnceeens $31,382,762 $605,092,734 





* Excess of receipts. 


UniteEpD STaTES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 























1898, | 1899. 
MONTH. Net ¢ Gold | Net Gold 
. Expen- | , Expen- | 
Receipts. ditures. ave = to | Receipts. ditures. a in am 
| | 
I os scnctiiiasaniaied | $37,333,628 $36,696, 711 $164,236,798 $41,774,930 | $51,122,771 | $228,652,341 
FORPUATY......00000000: 28,572,358 26,509,256 | 167,623,182 | 37,909,332 | 43,918, 231,124,638 
a csaed annedioubenan 32,958,750 31,882,444 174,584,116 | 57,080,289 42,978,571 | 245,413,707 
iinet: -acohcbinpabinadmatuans 33,012,943 314, 181,238, 137 | al, "611.587 | 65,949,106 | 245,140,226 
i aebisdchiciptehatsiamibienil 30,074,818 | 47,849,909 171,818,055 | 44,786,013 | 40,513,004 | *227,874,534 
i anitenieeanbienaaiaeaei 33,509, 313 47,852,281 | 167,004,410 | rte 126,915 | 31,382,762 | *239,203,949 
Si idicinivnnices wibicndadieaiiee 43,847,108 74,263,475 189,444,714 | 
ll itictusnsteieunianl 41,782,707 56,260,717 | 217,904,485 | | 
September.............. 39,778,070 .921 | 243,297,543 | | 
Sl sinnsunaiiamaieatin 630,051 58,982,276 | 239,885,162 | | 
November...........0.. 38,900,915 49,090,980 | 241,663,444 | 
December.........20..: 41,404,793 41,864,807 —". | 











* This balance as enaneel in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 
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UnitTEpD States Pusitic Dest.—There was no important change in the items of 


the public debt statement for June 30, the gross debt showing a decrease of only 
$66,000. The net cash in the Treasury, however, increased $13,800,000 and the net 
debt less cash in the Treasury is reduced $13,570,000. In two months the net debt 
has decreased $17,000,000 but it is still $26,000,000 greater than on January 1. 


UnitTEp States Pusiic DEBT. 












































Jan, 1, 1899. May 1, 1899. June 1, 1899. | -Suly 1, 1, 1399, 
Interest bearing debt : , a 7 
Funded loan of 1891, ‘2 per re $25,364,500 364, $25,364,500 | $25,364,500 
1907, (rh... 2 sre 559,650,200 559,652,050 559,652,250 559,652,300 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... | 39,100 38,010 37,860 37,830 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cent............0+++: _ 100,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 | 100,000,000 
(nebeentoxréssauves | 162,315,400 162,315,400 162,315,400 | 162, 315, 400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ | 192,846,780 198,678,720 198,678,720  198,678,7: 
Total interest-bearing debt........... '$1,040,215,980 $1,046,048,680 | $1,046,048,730 | $1,046,048,750 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,237,200 »218,390 | 1,218,350 | 1,218,300 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and olddemand notes.....' 346,735,013 346,735,013 346,735,013 | 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct. | 28,868,814 ,830,371 | 35,591 ,064 | 39,817,382 
Fractional CUFTFENCY......ccccccscccccecs | 883, 6,882,342 | 6,882,342 | 6,881,408 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $382,487,801 $388,447,727 | $389,208,420 $389,433,653 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,423,940,982 | 1,485,714,797 | 1,436,475,500 | 1,436,700,703 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
he treasury : | | 
ss inti pte dasecabenebees | 36,808,999 34,486,829 | 34,434,829 | 34,297,819 
I ii a eels | 899,430,504 404,026,504 405,257,504 406,085,504 
Certificates of deposit.................. 20,685,000 21,325,000 | 21,800,000 | 21,325,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .............ee00- | 96,523,280 94,518,280 94,025,280! 98,518,280 
PE shie I EO Pate 
Total certificates and notes........... | $553,447,783  $554,356,613 | $555.517,613 | $555,226,603 
Asi TEGALC GEE .......cccccccccccccccccese | 1,977,388,765 1,990,071,410 | 1,991,993.113 | 1,991,927,306 
in the Treasury : | 
Orotal TE iinndt ieeddnnnindumneee | 930,431,851 917,165,517 | 898,067,063 907,961,138 
Demand liabilities.........cccccccccccccs | ,666,656 654,037,984 | 630,482,970 80,870 
a ey ee | $294,764,695 $263,127,533 $267,584,093 | $281,380,468 
EE | ,000, 100,000,900 100,000,000 100,000,000 
tt tarnrccaidadesexenia 194,764,695 = 168,127,533 | 167,584,093 181,380,468 
SERS ee | $294,764,695 $263,127,533 | $267,584,093 | $281, 
Total debt, less cash in the Sueneury | 1,129,176,286  1,172,587,264 | 1,168,891,407 1,155,320,235 








MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STaTEs.—Exports of gold and Treasury 
accumulations caused a decrease of more than $22,000,000 in the amount of gold in 
circulation last month. There was an additional loss of about $1,000,000 in other 
classes of currency, causing a reduction in total circulation of $23,016,770. The only 
increases were in fractional silver and silver certificates, about $600,000 in éach case. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1899. | May 1, 1899. 





June 1, 1899, | July 1, 1899. 











ies cen emmiemmnébie $667 ,796,579 | $701,077,442 | $724,282,177 | $702,060,459 
nd ccteceeadaussbinceecessaees 65,183,553 64,023,325 63,434,217 63,381,751 
EE ee 70,627,818 69,784,194 70,044,980 70,675,682 
I EEE 35,200,259 845,029 32,786, 189 
EEE 331,995 400,379,249 401,298,642 401, "869, 343 
Treasury notes, oe July 14, 1890......... 94,942,741 93,559,041 93,101,782 92, 605, 792 
Se EE SEL... cncnncccedescnence 312,415,738 312,057,405 311,095,424 310, "5A, "349 
Currenc sortihenten, Act June 8, 1872. 20,465,000 21,265,000 21,340,000 20.8% 55,000 
National bank motes. ..........ccccceccess| 238,337,729 238,877,207 238, 117, "598 237 832,594 
BI. ovccvscccccccssccccecosescccccess $1,897,301,412 | $1,933,867.892 |$1,955,501,009 $1, 932, 484, 239 
Population of United States............. 75,330,000 75,875,000 76,011,000 76,148,000 
‘Circulation per capita...............cee0- $25.19 $25.49 $25.73 $25.38 











——— 





Money IN THE UNITED States Treasury.—The Treasury gained about 
$13,000,000 in cash holdings, while its net gold increased more than $12,000,000. 
It gained $1,262,000 in silver dollars, but issued $570,000 silver certificates ; the 


difference is nearly made up by a decrease in silver bullion of $621,000. 











ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1899, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1898: 















































YEAR 1898.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1899. JUNE, 1899. 

High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. |High. Low. Closing. 
t ape, Topeka & Santa Fe.) 1 10% pall 23; 17 —May 9); 19% 17 1954 
SRE cccsccssee Be Bee| br Keb, 23| B0S¢—Jen. 7| 5B 581% Bese 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 7234 1234; 61%—Apr. 12| 438%—June 22; 53 437, 49144 
Bay State Gas.......-seseeeee oe 236 Jan. 10; 24—Mar. ll! .... .... esas 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 78% 35 |1387 —Apr. 15 7734—Jan. 3/ 118% 104% 114% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 9044 72 99144—May 31 . 15) 9936 96 9814 
Canada Southern............+. 58 44%) 70 —Jan. 2 2; 564 50% #$£=55% 
Central of New Jersey........ 99 8314 | 12234—Apr. 22 3 118% 114 118 
CEE PUGEERs 60 ccccsccessece. 44% 11 5556 — Feb. 18 5 50 
Chea, & Ohio vig. ctfs......... 174| 3144-Feb. 2 31| 2636 23% 
Chicago & Alton.............. 172 150 |1754%—Mar. 25 11 | ian. mind 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 12544 85% | 149144—Feb. 18 7 | 13634 126% 130% 
Chicago & E. Illinois.......... 66 49 7944—May 1 4 | 76 2% 

»  preferred.. men .| 118% 102 }125 —Mar. 2 3 | Bry: 121 
Chicago, Great Western...... 18 944; 25%%—Jan. 2 1; 14% 18 1454 
Chic., ndianapolis © Loui ll 7 1244—Apr. 25 6; 10 & 9144 

«  preferred.. 38% 3 4934—Mar. 6 4| 438% 

Chie., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 1 4 8354/1 ‘eb. 20 3/131 121% 1 
| EPS 166% 140 |174 —June 29 3/174 169% 173% 
Chicago Northwestern... 143% 118% | 166 —Mar. 29 4/163 148 16134 

" DE ctnecasesnes a, 163 - June 27 19| 200 191 19814 
Chicago, Rock I. I. & Pacific....| 114% 80 | 1224%—Jan. 27 13 | 1173g 108 117% 
Chic., St. ee Minn. & Om...| 94 65 10934—June 27 8 | 10934 105% 

referred ............ 170 148 | 182 —June 29 16,182 178 182 
Chicago ae ae Transfer.. 444 | 2544—Mar. 27 6) 18 15 15 
coninadieeeie 3 2214 | 5646—Mar. 27 3; 2 47 
Clev., Cin. "Chie. ¢ & St. Louis..| 47% 25 638%4—Apr. 10 4| 594 504% 57% 
preferre red.,. 97 T74%| 10234—Jan. 26 10 | 101 9: 101 
Clevelan Lorain & Wheeling. 19% 11%4/| 1634—Jan. 26 . 28 oeee 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ a0%% 17 55 —Apr. 21 8; 446% 414% 44% 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 20546 164 | 223814—Mar. 11 6| 18944 163 13614 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 114% 938 re Sae. 20 3| 124 ae 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 159 140 |179 —Ap 4 7| 172 165 171% 
—ee ) Sonate eneenaee 21% 10 2534 — Apr. 27 7\| 24% 214 22% 
pepaconsenees 7134 80 —Apr. 27 11 
Edison ules. inom. Co., N. Y.| 19) 119 |199 —Jan. 20/1 4 
Mies ecknidsianmiahesuemecienes 164 11 164 -Jan. 19 23 
- S=Eseemeerse 29144; 42 —Jan. 24 21 
© BE BOGE, .cccccccgcccesevess 21 15ig —Jan, 30 8 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 415g 22 41%—June 9 . B 
Express AGa@MB. .....cccccccces 180 9734/1119 —Feb. 25 - 16 

" American so eeeceseces 153 116 «=| 145 —Jan. 9 19 

* United States........ 5814 38 60 —Jan. 11 9 

* Wells, Fargo......... | 1316 112% 130 —May 8 — 

Great Northern, preferred....| 180 122 |19% —Mar. 13 » § 
Hocking .. -_——aeneaerees sete oo) a =e 5 
BOGEN TOS 2 ccccccccces | cece «eee | COL4—Apr. 27 13 

Lllinois i ihheseukdsedumes | 11534 96 |122 —Jan. 23 1 
sowa a oeoeccccccccoeccocs ia 744 | 1384%—Apr. 28  ; 
nianhaiaeee 7 4216 25 5144—Feb. 15 31 

Kansas city, Pitts. & Gulf....| 254% 15 18 —Jan. 6 . 1b 
Latinas lf 4| 57%—Jan. 9 ho a 
Lake Erie ‘& bk Ee | 238% 12 2244—Jan. 27 9 
 POCRIIIOE . ccs cccssees | 83 7% —Jan. 27 15 
a | 215 17034| 208 —Jan. 24 5 
kL iilisanna eter eRaeecnee | 594% 40 8 —Apr. 4 5 
Louisville & Nashville........ | 6544 44 7i4—June 29. - 
Manhattan consol.............. 12014 90) 1338g—Apr. 3) 4 
Metropolitan Street........... | 19434 12514 | 269 —Mar. 28 11 
ichigan Central.............. 118 9956 1146 —Jan. 24. 13 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. ..... 3834 24 | 624%—Apr. 28 6 

° st Le eneneaaunades 100 101 —Apr. 28 9 
Mi a i —-eerenenee 78% 9644—May 5° 10 

issouri, Ken. —: kteesenaes | 14% 10 15 —Jan. 10) 10 | 

‘  preferred....... .....' 41 2834' 4244—Apr, 3 dl | 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 













| 
| 


Missouri Pacific............+++ | 


Mobile & Ohio............+.++- | 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson gpa 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 

- — peers. baceoaes 
N.Y.New Haven & Hata 
* * Ontario & Western..... 


” preferred. ........00. 
North American Co...... TTtr 
Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 

" pret tr. receipts..... 


Oregon ee & NAV. .cccce 


Oregon short L aa 


PnetRe BEE, «occ ccccccccesceses 
Pennsylvania R. R 
People’s Gas & Coke of — 
Pitts., Cin. oso & St. Louis.. 





= erre 
Pullman alace Car Co....... 





Reading Voting Tr. ctfs...... 
" Ist Laat a mene reer 


rred 
Rome, Wat. "Optent’ ceeave | 


St. on “ San Francisco.. 
‘on 


b 
St. Louis & vane seaman 
ferred 
Southern Ts ccceennse 
Southern Railway............ 
, | eee 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
TORS & PAGO ccc ccvccccccccce 


Union wate. +-, Se PE 


prefe 
Union Pac., Sees & Gulf.. 


na caeeceeswsawes | 
" POTETTOd. ...cccccces 
Western UMmion.........ccseeee 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
" second preferred.... 











** INDUSTRIAL”’ 

American Co. Oil Co.......... 
" eee 
American Spirits Mfg Co..... 
" ee 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
" preferred. ........... 





Consolidated Ice Co........... 
Federal Steel Co.........ce.0. 
" | eee 


International Paper Co...... 

" SES 
Nationa] Lead Co.............. 
. Ts cciceeeeuece 


Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 












































| YEAR 1898. | HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1899. 
High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. 
46144 22 5244—Apr. 4. 38%%4—June 1 
8244 24 1994—A br. 17, 3 —Jan. 3 
Ts 105 | 14434—Mar. 29 12134—Jan. 3 
| 1196 1934—Jan. 23 12 —June 29) 
79 —Jan. 2 65 —Mar. 7 
iy 41 —Jan. 23 20%-—May 24 

178% —Apr. 20 199 —Jan. 19 
106 1334 5 lr eal 27 «18%%—Jan. 3 
is" 11% | 2234—Apr. 27 1 Mar. 17 

i, 421¢| 71ig—Feb. 2 613¢—Jan. 

74 4% Big Apr. 19 6%—Jan. 

4414 1 Feb. 16) 42%—Jan. 

79% 56% 814%4—Jan. cl 738 —June 
61% 35%) 52 —Jan. 2 33 —June 

78 ~§=6 65 + pall oy 23 6834—June 1 
43 1936 —Jan. 23 | 41 — 

21 «| 55 —Jan. 30! 43144—Jan. 
12314 11034 | 142 —Jan. 23 | 1224%—Jan. 5 
112 i874 129%—Apr. 3/101 —May 138 

38% | 88 —Jan. = | 43 —May lil 

57 938 —Jan. 2; 80 —Feb. 10 
216 182 «| 164%—Jan. 4/156 —Jan. 21 
2354 15% 23 —Jan. 24) 1986—May 13 
5436 36 6844—Apr. 4) 5194—Jan. 7 
29 «=61734| 38544—Mar. 22 | 2644—Jan. 7 
BiG 1164 182 —Apr. 25 130 -Jan. 10 
94 6 | 14%—Feb. 1, 8%—Jan. 6 
wo 52% | wie-Jan, 26| 64° —May 13 
5 eee 444%—Jan. 31 33844—Jan. 5 
75, 334/ 15 —Apr. 28| 4—Jan. 4 
18 734 | 354—Apr. 1/ 17 —Jan. 3 
3 862 44 —Jan. 31; 27 —May 9 
1034 7 14 —Jan. 16) 104%—Jan. 5 
43384 2354) 55 —Apr. 22| 40%—Jan. 4 
3834 17 68 —Apr. 18} 36 —Jan. 9 
2044 8%! 2554—Mar. 1/ 174—Jan. 5 
4436 1644) 5034—Feb. 21; 3844—June 20 
7 1 —Jan. 23| 72 —June 1 
1 14%—Jan. 6; 11%-—Mar. 3 
9% 614) 8%—Jan. 24 Rt my 19 
2444 1444 | 254¢—Apr. 5 May 24 
9544 g2i4 Jan, 24 a4 Ste 1 
634 %/| 11%—May 9; 84—June 1 
3034 «8 3234—May. 138 211g—June 23 
STO. 1K 39144—A 17 | 3334—M 6 

_— pr ae ar. 

66 «May 9; 884—Jan. 5 
1 644; 154%—Mar. 13; 6 —June 30 
4134 16 4144—Mar. 13; 29 —June 1 
146% 10744 | 182 —Mar. 20/12844—Jan. 4 
Hg S| Bear | Bae see 

—Apr. —June 
13546 11214 | 150° —Mar. 9|132 —Jan. 4 
52 27% —Jan. 30} 4034—May 31 
52 829 7 —Apr. 3| 463%—Feb. -8 
8514 6934) 9844-Apr. 3/] 72%—May 13 
97 % '122—Apr. 17 %y—Jan. 3 
67 48 6844—Jan. 23) 35 —May 13 
9 8 9% —Jan. 5] 7% —June 19 
395, 2614) 40446—Jan. 20} 28 —May 31 
114% 99 /|115 —Jan. 21) 10934—June 1 
10% 34/] 12 —Jan. 10| 7 —June 1 
8% 54/ 8 —Jan. 2%| 554—June 21 
nibs 5384 78 —Apr. 4] 68 —June 1 
4846 1444| 57 —Apr. 5| 42%54—Jan. 5 

lll —Jan. 


JUNE, 1899, 


High. Low. Closing. 
4446 3834 44 
2 635% ~C~«S 


eugens§ 


S2°2 13° 


"* 


Mm mege 


11644 
40 


10954 


10% 
6834 
a 
32%, 
3216 
114 
51% 
6454 
19% 


43/4 
17% 











Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





























nokia’ Int’st LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount ns taal 
Due. - Paid. 5 | eae 
Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 

Ala. Ala. Midland Jet Old GS.....c0c00- 1928 2.800.000 M&N 101 Junel9.’99 102% 101 12,000 

Ann Arbor Ist @ 4°S.......ccccccces 1995 | Qs 9% Junesv,’99 95 93 232, ‘000 

Atch., Top. & S. F. . 

( Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 |126,835,500 | A & 0 103 June30, = 1038g 10244 1,713,000 

e «© FeMIstered.......ccccccccce | covcccces ‘A&O,101 Mar. 29,9 ounce anes | covesecs 

* adjustment, g. 4’s..... 1995 | 51,728,000 | td | #5 Junedv, 9 85 8134 2,250,500 

1 © WOMRPOONOG.. ccccccccccesces |§ cvccccces | 83 Feb. 20,799 | esos Geen | cesnaees 

| * Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 750,000 J Ad DB] cccccccccsccccess | case cove | cocceces 

| » Chie. & St. L. 1st és. 1915 Re tte GD ccwcccs coccenees Oey, Nee 

Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, 1934 1,500,000 J & 3/110) Jan. 20,’99 Sees | etenmens 

Atlanta & Danville Ist g. 5’s..... 950 1,238,000 J & J' 102 June 5, 99102 ©=—«-102 5,000 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

{ Balti. Belt, Ist g. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 6,000,000 |M & N! 10644 Mar. 8,°99, 1... 0 6... ceceeeee 
Ww. Virginia & Pitts. lst g. 5’s...18 4,000,000 |A & O} 111 July 12, MD) cece ese | cocecees 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5's 1919 700,000 |F & A a? 1,°92 | os Meds. 1 anedaen 

| a Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.414’s, 1930 2,500,000 [M&S 111 Tet : > gene | scenmene 
Pittsb.& Connellsvillelstg. a. "1946 536,000 |\J & J 111 June b, 99 li ill 2,000 
| B&O. Southwest’n Ist g. 4146's, 1990 = 10,667 ‘0U0 | J&J 108 Mar. 13, 99 i) dees | wennawen 

Re Gs Wie secseccsese / °° °.»«+x- | tp—n—ethpepetenie . gemk weed | eubocsie 

© QBUIPONE OB. ccccvccccscess » |. eeapecngeaes eeeel eneo <asee | seessens 

" S’w’nRy Ist cong 4%s 1993 | - 10,511,000: 3 & J 94 Jam.2790) .... 0 cece cee eens 

| " Be a Mn dc escvccess« [.  - + . Seunueipibiinena 4.” gees. Gane. 1 seasanet 
| » coupons Off............... , .. .-3 | | eee. wens: ened S henednie 

" Ist ine. g. 5’s, series A.2043 |} 8,651,000 NOV 32% Jan.11,°99) .... 2... Joe... 

" “ Trust Co. cfs...... tT ceniieenees. Dieaeds eidb ieee. wees) ‘eke A a uated 

1 » Ist ine. g. 5’s, series B.2043 | 9,655,000 pac i a Ea ae 

| po Ey Pere Here SF SS re eer 

|B. &O. S’w’n Term Co, gtd g 5s. .1942 1,200,000 M eS. Ee eee 
| " ia ica Lene tee Reneenl eeniisieeteniieh  gcan eee | eeennees 
| Ohio & Miss. Ist con, 4’s........ 1947 2,615,000 3 & 3 i112 Jam. 30,00) 2... cece | cccccee 

” P< ccspeceahad Leeeed enwenetawsessl «eetseceions ane) Lean shan t eacdnsne 

” EE PE Mer er ee one  eese | eedenues 
_  «, ee 1911 2,952,000 A&O 128% May 22,98 | i ean + cane 
© «=—- "FU GP Gis ncccccccccses Pree Serer 128 June a 99/128 128 2,000 
» Ist Spr’gtield div. 7’s, 1995— 1,984,000 M & N oe May 19,’99 an nee 
a. \.. © epee ‘ sbesaaminiiiedl Sasha June 5 99/105 105 2,000 
, Ist gen, ee 1932 405,000 |J & D ‘ Feb. 4,’99 Pe re ce eee 

( ”" Trust Co. cfs...... inentipnbiet dda wine. “weed ened k wsomhdad 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 | 6,625,000 A& Oo 118 June30,99; 113 110 | 95,000 

Rklyn City R. R. 1st con. 5’s 1916.1941 | 4,373,000 J & J 116% June 7,'99 | | 11644 116% | 500 

Bkly n Qu. Co. & Sur. lst con. gtd | | | 

is cnnsennaidammiiendncenpibe 1941 | 2,255,000 (M&N 107 same 99 | 107 «36106 =| 87,000 

Brunew ick & Western Is g.4’s....1988; 3,000,000 3 & 3 74 Sept. 1.°96. is cane Y sauna 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 4,407,000 Mm & s 110% June27,’99 | atte 110 18,000 

iis sein tditedis sae 1947 | Re ee OB) ccccscdeecsascs ae i -@aiaibibelal 

j | Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6's. .1921 | 1,300,000 |F & A 129 June28, 99 | 129 129 1,000 

® COME MEOE, on ccccccese 1922| 3,920,000 |g & D| 129 May 15,°99| .... 0... | wee lees 

| Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. 2. 5’s....1943 | | 650,000 |5 & 3 13444 Junel6,’99 | 13444 134% | 5,900 

Buff. & St. Mary’sS’w’ n ao. 5s. 1927 1,000,000 |F & A} 105 May 12,°09| .... 1... | cccccee, 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 | | 1,211, 500 4 ; A&O 100 Feb. 27 96 | iaiaeie Mitac 

SF ticssasdeendaneane i fo DE cciuithededigieus te eend sade pobere 
| | 

Burlington, C nor D. aX. ny 4 5’s, s Sane 6,500,000 3 & D| 109 —— 799 | | 108 Me | 9,000 

" con. Ist & col. tst 5’ A&O 115 une 2,799 | 115% 115 1,000 
|» —-registered.............+0+. { 7,250,000 } ‘A & 0 110% Feb. 4799! . we nosy. St 
| , Minneap’ s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 |3 & D 140 Aug.24,795 | | cosccces 

(Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 |A & 0 105 Jan. 6,°99 | iE eniecaehied 

| | | | 
Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s,1908 | 13,920,000 35 & 3 111 June29,’99 | 11144 110 a 85,000 
© 2d morta. 8's,.......c000. ‘1913 |) 5,100,000 | )™ as} 111 June2s,’99 11136 111 41,000 
J —«-_—i“—=—CiCé*(éC IRON i § 'UM&S 1064 May 22,°908 | .... 1... | cccccees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total saleg 


for the month. 


Notrre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 


















































NAME. Principal Amount Int’st mo 
Due Paid. price, —_Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 s& p) 90 Junel5,’99/ 909 90 2,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 4,880,000 M & N. RPL isis “abaw | eicovees 
Central R’y of Georgian Ist Ha 1945 7.000,000 | F & 4 120 June29,°99|120 120 15,000 
" registe 9 ’ BP BM Al coccccccccccccce | coves cose | coccccese 
_— Ot een | 46.500.600 M & N| 95% June30,’99 614 9536, 831,000 
. con. £.5°s, reg. $1,000 & $5,000 , e & Bl cecccccccccons os a hea) PN 
* Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,..... 1945| 4,000,000 ;ocr 1) 4134 Junez9,’99 42° 4016 | "19,000 
J » 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 | 7,000,000 |ocr 1} 138 J vne29, 99; 184 12 18,000 
r 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 | 4,060,000 |ocrT 1. 6 Junelé, 99; 6 6 8,000 
. Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
Sn conmécecetenescnd 1946 | 840,000 |5 & J} 95 eC aoe | senw amen h eeeedins 
+ Mobile div. lat g. 5's. 1946 | 1,000,000 J & J) 99 July 6,998 | | ee, 
L « d. Ga. & Atl. div. g 58.1947 413.000 |J & J 102 Tune29, 99 | 102° 102 8,000 
| | 
| | 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, | | 
f * 1st consolidated 7's. . .1899 | 3,836,000; Qs | 101 May 17,°99 | aane T segnnces 
« convertible 7’s........ 1902) = 1,167,000, M& N/ 110) June 6,°99/ 110 110 10,000 
» econ. deb. 6’s...... aa | 402,800 | & 1) 16 Moe = aia: aan” | “saa 
" a, Be WBccccscecss 987 1 | ) |S & J| 12244 June2s,’ 2 257,000 
J}. + registered.......1...+... ¢ | 48,974,0005 | gs | 119%4 June27, ‘99/1217 U8 |r 
Lehigh &W. -B. con, assd.7’s...1900/ 5,384,000 | QM _| 1004g June21,’99 10036 100% 4,000 
» mortgage 5’s.......... 1912 | S80 000 | Me Nt J May 6,799 | ae “abe ebebecns 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 | 4,987,000 J & 3| 115% June 9,°99! 1... 00. | ceccecn. 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g, 5’s. "1920 | 1,062,000 J ete | 115% 115% | 1,000 
|N. J. Southern int. gtd 6’s...... 1890 | 411,000 |J & 3/104 Nov.13,°96 | | ie dade aaa 
Cen. P. ex.g.5’s Speyer &Co.cfs,A. 1898 | 2,995,000 | ......| "10316 Mar. 16, 199 | ee ae 
( " BC D....1899| 3,383,000 |...... | 108% June2z9,’99 | 109° 10844 | * 63,000 
" . 1898 | 3,997,000 | J & J) 10674 Fe 28,99 | uk Gee Lb epekeest 
. FGHTI..1901| 15,508,000 |...... 108% Mar. 23, ‘99 receipe E Prenense 
*« San Joaquin br. g6’s..1900 | 924,000 | A & O| 10844 Ma ones | oventina 
" Spey er & Co. eng. ctfs.. 5,156,000 | jnnins 1125, Junels 10 | | 1134 ii 31,000 
9 ME icscecencesceas 19% a 4,279,000 | A & O 8446 Sept re Pree 
" Speyer & Co. eng. ctfs.. 8,004,000 | ...... | 124% ast 199 | 12536 124% , 45,000 
4 * land grant g5’s....... 1900 | 591,000 | A & O} 107 nee. 10,°99 .. es Spry 
» Speyer & Co.en g. ctfs hese 1,703,000 | ee ML oses- seve | encores 
P Cal. & O. div. ex. ia 5’s, i9i8 | 1,188,000 a & J 101% | Py sewers 
Speyer & Co. eng. etfs... | 9,152,000 | ...... | 2154 June2s,’99 | 12154 12154 5,000 
Western Aenees e. | ee isi | 539,000 | J & J 10nre Apr. 5,99 | i A 
Spe & Co.eng. ctfs.... | 2,196,000 | ......| 109 June28,°99 | 109% 109 | 41,000 
North. Ry, (Cal. | abet 6’s, gtd. 1907 | 3,964,000 J & J) 94 Nov. 30, tT ‘ieee . sake. D aewanien 
; - SI a dita te cieniadle ”| 4,800,000 |A & O} | 105% Dec. 19. a Serr errr 
Charleston & Sav. 1st g. 7’s....... 1936 ad 1,500,000 |J & J 10834 TS. ssn. wase E uncon 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A...... 008 | 2,000,000 | A & O| 119% Junel4,’99 119% 119% 1,000 
: Mortgage gold 6’s...... 1911 OIL | 2,000,000 | A & 0 120% June28.99 | 120” 120° | —+5,000 
. NE errr 1939 |) ox 958.000 | M& N, 11946 June30, "99120 11834, ~=—-64,000 
© i ctakesssenenensns | ¢ “00° we & Ni 117 June 2,°99/ 117 117 | _ 1,000 
" Gen. m. . & 4l6’s.. ooo LDOR | | 24. 055.000 M&S 94% June30,99 | 95 94 506,000 
” RR ee Oe SR, EP! nscs save | evncsene 
” (R. & we a: ) Ist c. g. 4’s, a | 6,000,000 J & J) 108 Junez 9.999 108 107 50,000 
" FT ear | 1,000,000 13 & 3) 100 Junel9.99 | 100 100 10, ‘000 
« Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s.....1940) 650,000 |J & J| 9546 May 27,°98 | .... 1... | cece eens 
r Warm §. Val. ist g. 5's, "1941 | 400,000 | M & 8| 10144 Apr.29,°99 | 6... eee | ceeeeees 
" Elz. Lex. & B.S. 2. 2. 5's, 1002 3,007,000 |M & S| | 106 June21,°99 103 102 20,000 
Chicago & Alton s’king fund 6's. 1903 | 1,722,000 |3 & a 109 Junel2,°99 109 109 2,000 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. Ist 7’s....1900 1,785,000 |F & A} 104 Feb. 1,°00) .... ooo | cocceese 
RRR: 1900 | 300,000 | M & N) 106% Feb. 24.799 | sencenen 
Miss. “Riv. Bdge Ists. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 | 501,000 | A & O| | 10578 SE | wens svce- | covevees 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 28,924,000 J & a) 11784 June29,°99 11734 116% 88,000 
” 5’s, sinking fund........ 1901 2,315,000 |A & 0/105 Mar.16,°99 |) .... 1... | eee eee 
» 5's, debentures,......... 1913 9,000,000 | M & N! 111% June30..99 112° 11034 31,000 
* convertible 5’s.......... 1903, 3,549,800 M & 8/132 June 9,99 | 132 9130 10,000 
| . ne div.) sink. f’d 5’s, 1919 2,818,000 | A & O 1165 Junel2, 99 1165, 116 4,000 
: Bsindgsicnnanedcecewal 1919 9,050,000 | A & 0} 10644 June26,’99 | 10644 10644 _—-21,000 
|} « bea OF Civ. OB... ssccces 1922 5,856,000 F& A105 J une2s8, 99 105 = 104 6,000 
| Os “Giisemesdivs-<scncesaseuae 1921 3,150,000 'm & S' 100 Apr.11,°99) 1... cece | cee eee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 












































NAME. Principal} 4 mount. | Int°st LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
Due. parc’ | Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
’ | « Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,820,000 F&A "107% Jan. a sere 
» Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 5 96.110.000 | M&N 112. June27,’99 | 112% 111% £8,000 
0 ic ceccecécsacecases fT Been, M&N/ 111% June 2. 99 Bit? 111% 5,000 
| » Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911; 8,000,000: M& s|123 June 2,99 | 128 123 1,000 
(Chic. Burl. & Northern, Ist 5’s. aed 8,241,000 A & 0| 106 June3,"99/ 108 106 22,500 
Gis o & E. lll. ists. f’dc’y.6’s 1907 | it «@ BO Wi Bee TS wsce cece | ccccccce 
e, small bonds...........+++- | 5 %-868,000 | a DUS Apr. 2,°0B | ..ce cove | crcceece 
*» Ist con. 6’s, on paewes 1934 2,658,000 A & 0/1388 Junedsv,’99 138° 138 5,000 
. - con. Ist 5’s....... 1937 § 9.767.000) | M& N| 1146 June28,’99 | is 114 44,000 
ee yp See” 1 M& N! 108% Nov.18,'98 ial Dee at 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 | 4,626,000 |\3 & J) 107 Feb. 23,00; .... 200 | cece eee 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 3 & J, 118% June 9,99 | 118% 118%) 16,000 
Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g.5’s. eer 3,177,000 5 & J 107% Junel9,’99 107% 10242 38,000 
» refunding g. 6’S........... 194 4,700,000 gy & J LIT June23,’99 119% 117 | 51,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | 
Mil. & St. Paul 1st 7’s $ g, R.d. _— 4.981.000 § s&s | 171% June 9,°99 171% 168 | = 14,000 
_ PW aintseadsenees cos j ithe (3&3, 120 Feb. 8,94 ines eben. || énedened 
| m.C. & M.7’s... “1903 1,114,000 3 & 3| 168% May 20,799 - a" eee 
Chicago Mil. &St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 8,702,000 3 & J 171 June 9,°99 171 168%) 17,000 
| " Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 2,970,000 J & 3 171 Junel7,’99 oad 16934 2,000 
» Ist 6’s,Southw’ ndiv., 1909 4,000,000 3 & J 122% June 8,99 1224 122% 1,000 
| " 1st 5's, La.C. & Dav...1919 2,500,000 J & 3} 115% Nov.30, cose cove | coccsecs 
| fi Ist So. Min. div. 6’s.. ..1910 7,482,000 3 & 3 123% June 1,99 123% 123 4,000 
” - H’st & Dk. div. 7s, 1910 5,677,000 |3 & 3) 18246 May 25,°99 6... cece | cece cee 
—— = 1910 990,000 J & 3 109 Mar.13799 2... 1222 | 122220 
2 Chie. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 3,000,000 J & 3 123 May 2.749 es eee 
{ * Ist Chie. & P.W. 5's, 1921 25,340,000 5 & 3 124 June3099 124-123 88,000 
" Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 3,083,000 3 & 3) 12536 Junel6,’99 L076 125144 31, ‘000 
| , Mineral Point div. 5’S, 1910 2,840,000 3 & 3 112% Apr. 24,°99 wee Bd aiadacs 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 J & 3 122% June 1,’°99 1221 1224 2,000 
» Wis. & Min. div. 5’s...1921 4,755,000 3 & 3 1238) Junel9,99 123 123 1,000 
" terminal 5’s........... 1914 4,748,000 3 & 3 118% May 18, RES aor marae 
o Far. & So. 6’s assu..... 1924 1,250,000 3 & J) 12744 Jan. 27,°98 mre in 
»  cont.si’k. f'd 5’s...... 1916 394, J3& J 106%July “o aes pero 
" Dakota & Gt. 8. 5’s...1916 2.856.000 | 3 & 3| 118364 May 12,°00 | ....  ..ce | cccccces 
. g. m. g. 4’s, series A. .1989 |} 23,656,000 3 & 3) 114% June26,°99 1145 114 67,000 
” gen. BG iliac onde my sane D euineaae Q J 105% Feb. 19.98 ‘nee een | “eeawnwes 
" gen, g. 344’s, — = EF | errr bene weed 1 eadeoeet 
" egistered.. | { #,500,000 OS ere ches shee | oseennns 
" Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6's, 1910 2,155,000 3 & bpd 121 Junel6,’99 121 121 5,000 
L e Ist convt.@’s.......... 1913 5,092,000 J3& D 126 Junel7,’99 126 126 8,000 
. { ! ; 
Chic. & Northwestern eons. 7's 1915 | 10,308,000 | QFE | Le June27,°99 144 144 | 1,000 
, coupon gold 7’s........ 1902/1 705.000 |7 & D! 112% Junel7,’99 112% 1114 8,000 
"  vegistered d. ‘cold 3 7s “i902 ee MS css sone | seaseees 
»  ginking fund 6’s. "1879-1929 't 6 069.000 |4 & 2! 126 S| eS Resiaen 
" registered RE ARR ,_ — A&O 116 Junel4.99 116° 116 29,000 
J . ee we 1879-1929 } 7.197.000 | 4 & 0 107 Junel9.99 107 107 | 6,000 
; pant tbe ReaD [ or i 2 oe 10534 Mar. 28,99, .... 6. | wo ean 
» debenture 5’s..........1983 + 9.800.000 'M&N 256 June30,’99 12256 122% =‘ 11,000 
" eens. Weamdeaein reer , = i'M &N note 7. ae 106944 mn v S owen 
” 25 year deben. 5’s.....1§ ) iM & N! une21,° 4,000 
a | | 9,900,000 BS | Deere BME EE | ccce cece | cccccces 
* 30 year deben. 5’s..... 1921 ' 19 000.000 |4 0 18s Junel7,99 118 118 2,000 
" es en eibitie ateagaae an A “s 107 Pres prereee 
* extension 4’s.....1886-1926  } 129 FAIS | ieegesed) Besevees 
| —. .__. —arereeeee ¢ 18,682,000 | » a 15| 106% Feb. 20,°06| -... oo. | oo... 
" gen. eee 1987 | 8.185.009 |M& N| 110% June24,’99 110% 109% 33,000 
: registered ........ , en tae. Pe, «= acne -ctne f deewnses 
Escanaba & L. capeetes tay) 6’s..1901 395,000 | 3 & 3 10734 _— 26, 98 kien | eeadaies 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 |F & A|127 Apr. 8,84 .. bane: 5 esesecee 
Iowa Midland Ist mortg. 8's nis 1900 1,044,000 |A & O 108 SO ee eee 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... 1907 1,592,000 |M&N/'124 J unel9,’99 124 124 1,000 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M & S| 117% Feb. 6,°90, .... 0 cece | ceeeeee 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. Ist 5’s.....1909 Se tee ee) 6a ED «gece cone | ceeccees 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........ '1910 1,500,000 |M&s/ 1138 Apr.24,°00) .... 1... | ccceeees 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n Ist 6’s.1921 5,090,000 |M&N 141 Junel6,’99 141 14034 4,000 
e con. deb. 5’s.........0. 1907 436,000 | F & A} 105% Feb. 24,°97 | 6... cnn. | cee eeees 
| * ext.&impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 | F & A) 1254 June29,99 | 12544 125% | 2, 
| * Michigan div. 1st 6’s..1924 1,281,000 |3 & 3/1388 Dec. 13°98 0... oe) cee e cee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
. first named. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Compan; 
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LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
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NAME. 


Principal | 
Due. | Amount. 





| Ashland div. Ist 6’s.... 
{ income 


Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. 1917 | | 
1917 | 


" registered 


" ee: a 


1925 | 


[eon & Des M. ist mor. 5’s. = ot 


” small bond 


Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 | 


Chic., St. "paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s. 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist 6’s. 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4 
Cale. "& Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. f’d g. es. 1919 

gen’l mortg. g. 6’s 1982 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. 

” coupons O 


Cin., Ham. £ Dey: con. sk. f'd7 wii | 
1941 | 


Cin. ‘Day. ey n ist gtd. g. 5s. 


City Sub. R’y, Balto. Ist g. 5’s....1922 


1930 | 
. 1919 | 


1947 


fev. Ak’n & Col. eq. and 2d g. 6's. 19530) | 


Clev. & Can. Tr.Co.ctfs. Ist 5’s for.1917 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.m. 4’s.1993 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 


” registered 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist e os. 
White W. Val. div. ay 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div st g. 4's 


. 1940 
. 1940 
1991 


” registered 
con. 6’s. . 1920 
Cin. S’dusky &Clev. con. Ist gr. 581928 
Ind. Bloom. & W.., fd. “en .1900 
Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist DE. ; 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. Vs. 
" Es ecevescccoce "1990 





Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s 
f " sink. fund 7%’s 
1 registered 

| Cin., Sp. set tn. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7 


Cley.,Lorain & Wheel’ yee Ist 5’s1933 | 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 
1 § 


" reg ee 


st g.4 *s 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4's. 1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 | 


St. Louisdiv. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 | 


) Cin. ‘Ind., St. L. & Chie. Ist ¢.4’s.1936 


gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 | 
*s.1901 | 


| 


Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ane 7's. 1906 | 


orris & "Essex = m 7’s. 


iste red 
ie Be a West Ist 6's. 
" terml. imp. 4’s.......... 


Warren 2d 7’s 
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Date. 





r 142% Apr. 25,°99 
114% J unel7°99 


136% J une27,"93 | 
133% 


ig May 1, 
8 Junel4,*99 
9814 May 18,°99 


114 June27,’99 | 


100. Apr. 15,97 


13734 June24,°99 
134% June21,’99 | 


140 Mar. 23, 99 
132% Ju ne29,’99 


102% June29,’99 
106 ~June22,’98 


High. 


| 


Low.| Total. 





114% 
13614 
11034 

Pa 
i’ 


,122 June20,’99 | Le 


113 May 5. 5.99 
10534 Apr. 17,°95 
$1 June 9,°99 


9544 June3o,’99 


97 June20, 199 | 9 


= June30, "99 


May 4, "599 

87 Oct. 20) 95 
87 Aug. 31. 98 
9616 A pr. 24.99 
108% Mar. 30,’99 


95 Nov. 15,94 | 
107% June 30,93 | 
118% Junel4,’99 | 
103% Apr. 29, 99 


8 June30,’99 | 


30 June30,99 30 


137 


June 6,99 | 
11 Nov. 19,’89 | 


137% June23,’99 137 


108% Feb. 10,99 | 
Dee. 27,°98 | 


107 
130 Feb. 16,’99 


65% June30,’99 

7444 J une30, 99 

8944 J une30. 99 | 
102 Dec, 27,'98 | 


126% Junels, 99 


108% June2s, 99 





126% 
1244, 
14214 


10834 


148. June 6.°99 143 


140 Oct. 26, 98 
142 Junezi, "99 | 
(118% A 

108% J une20, 90 | 


108 


Aug. 1,°95 | 


142° 
“10804 


11g 


132 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


————— 


for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 





tae illite 


Delaw are & a Cana l. 





t Penn. Div. c. a ah ( 


eg 9 
Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7’s iH 


” registered pneeaeecbeusubene 4 


: registered 1 § 


Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s......1! los 


1 Be © OP vvccadesecsnoens 192 | § 


Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 


{ Denver T’way Co. con. 


' 


g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co, Ist A g. 6s 1911 | 


Denver & Rio Grande Ist g. 7’s . .1900 | 
1936 | 


" Ist con. g. 4’s | 
" ~~ ee. ee 1936 | 
" impt. m. g. 5’s. 


1928 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5's. “1917 
Detroit & a Ist lien g. 4s..... .1995 


D 


D 
D 


S 


uluth & a Range ist 5’s. 
registere 
" Dd 1M GS....-0cceecccccee 1916 
uluth, Red Wing & S’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 
uluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 


Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. 7 
Erie, Ist mortgage ex. 7’ 's 
( 





. 


‘a R.R. lst con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 | 


| 
| 


| 
[ 


” extended 5’s 
" 3d extended 44’s.. 
“ 4th extended 5’s...... 1920 
" 5th extended 4’s Soe euneie 1928 | 
" Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920 | 
" ist cons. fund Cc. 7s. 1920 | 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... "1953 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 
Ruffalo & Southwestern m 6’s..1908 
" small 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g 5’s....1909 | 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... a | 
N. Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. C 
ist g g c urrency 6’s 
} . L. BE. & W. Dock & Imp. 


Co. ist’ currency 6's........... 1913 | ( 
N. Y.& Greenw’d Lake gt g'5’s..1946 | | 


" small 

” registered 

i gen. tien 3-48 
N, 


" registered.. 
Wilkesb. & ‘East. Ist gtd g. ve 1942 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 


Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g..... 1933 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s. po 
942 


" lst General g 5’s......... 
" Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
Sul. Co. Beh. Ist g 5’s...1930 


Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 | 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s....1920 
. 1989 


" Ist con. gold 5’s. ‘ 
" Port Huron d Ist g 5's. 1989 


Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 


" ae — oe ex.g 5’s..1930 
5's 


n. 1943 
Ft. Smith " yo Co. Ist g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. etfs.dep. ist fe Ie 


F 


t. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 


5 ,000,000 } 
3,000,000 - : | 
6” errr. Tr TT eee Te he ee 1906 | ' ~ 


"37 || 6 734 W005 


Principal | 
Due. Amount. 
= 


a 


8.1U3,500 
628,000 
900,000 
1,256,000 
' 
2,000,000 
300,000 


b 


4,000,000 


+ ,417,000 


eons |. 


sanias [2 


709,500 
16,890,000 
3,699,500 |} 
7,500,000 | 
2” 380, ‘000 | 


1,500,000 


2,800,000 
2,000,000 


1,100,000 
3,396,000 
1,452,000 


( 30,090,000 


* 


~~ 


29 9 
Baus= 
SEE5¢ 


se = 


ell 
el 


* - 
a 


ad 


se soie ge 
a8EZES 


aE 
FEE 
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| Int’st 
| Paid. 


HO wD ote 
& & & Bp Be & & ge B we BB & & wo & & B B BP & Be Bw 
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& & & & & & & & & 


“ 


eT Tre 
~ 
ge & 


& & 


HUN De > SUPE Dag 
a en oS ee ee 


> oH 
ef & 


Pres. 


Last SALE. 
Date. 





s 
N/ 12 
s 11% 
o|1 
D}| 106% Apr. 14.°99 
sl 
sil 
o1 
_ 140 


146 Sept.13,"98 


| 116% Junel6,’99 
150% May 31,’99 
‘ 141 May 6, 98 


Jan. 24,’99 


054g May 5,99 
0336 June30. 99 


109 June23,’99 
101% Suiy: 23, *89 


92144 Feb. 11,°98 
116 June 14,°99 


Ie June20,’99 
118 Junez, 99 
May «: », 99 


21 J une21, 99 
445g Junel4,’99 
43 Dec. 30,°98 


rhe Apr. 14.” v9 
Feb. 6.799 


Feb. 8,°99 
June20,’99 


Aug. 31,96 
Oct. 27 27°98 
95 June30,’99 


9314 May 25, 99 
744% June30,’99 


J 
oe Junel6,’99 


9244 Aug. 25, 98 
10114 June30, 
ll] Oct. 6, 98 


107% Junel5,’99 
120 May 3.) 99 

65 Nov.10,’97 
125% June23, 99 
103. June30,’99 


(110 May 10,93 
95 Sept.15,’91 


103. June 9,°99 | 
| 12234 J unel6, 99 | 


Wl Mar. 20, 99 


J 
806 May 14, 96 


105 Mar. 11,98 | 
82 June2?7"99 | 


6534 June23,'99 | | 


104 June30,’99 


H igh. 


JUNE SALES. 


Total. 





to Ww. 


12534 
- 





| 10834 
| t—. 

(107 = 106 
| 10746 


| 
“* 
6634 


| 105 
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150 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Lasr SALE. JUNE SALES. 


Int’st) 
P are Price. Date. 


106 Dec. 12,'88 


NAME. 





Principal 
Due, | Amount. 


High. Low, | Total. 











3 
uO | 


ee ee a Oe ee eciensiag-v ee pte eee tok 


= aeeeye 
zt 


ay ape erty fees 
Sets SEAS 


by 


Geo. & Ala, Ry. 1st wm pect g. 5’s. 1945 
? .1927 
1999 


Ist c 
Ga. Car. & N. i. st gtd. g 
Hock, Val. Ry. on con. g. hig's. 


registered 
Col. Hock’s Val Ist ext. g. 4’s. 


Houston E. & W, Tex. Ist g 5’s. 1933 


- 


- 
_ 


- 
- 


2 a 
£5 555| * 


i = 
=== 
32 & 
pu aap 





SS" S2ee_ gee @e€eos8eqeBws.6esessss 6 & @ 


Chic. 


oe Central, total out- 


standing... .950,000 
ist G. 4S .....000- 1894-1951 t 
registered 
Ist gold 344’s if 


registered 
Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 | ( 
registered 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 | 
regist’d | 
col.t.¢.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 t 
registered 
col, trust 2-10 g. 4’s...1904 | 1 
registered ibbeenbe seuss 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
registered 
Louisville div.g. 344’s.1953 
registered 
St. Louis div. g.3’s.... 
registered 

TT ¢cnneeencescesed 1951 
registered 
Cairo Bridge 4’s g..... 
registered 


iadle a & registered 5’s...... ny 


be at div Istg 344’s,1951 


istere 
St. . eR N. O. gold 5’s. 


gold 5’, registered... 


registere 
a 7 Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
gistered 


re 
ag paler mg & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 
t. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 19381 


Sy Sy Sy yy yy af Py yy tt 


ERLE CELE E LEGS 


yi 101 May 12, 99 | 
| 10256 June30, 99 | 


o| 107144 June28, 99 | 
N 1038 J une27, 99 
| 


© Ga Oy 


| 
§ 3&3) 1154 May 25,99 
1 S&d) 1124 Nov. 23.298 


& s 9216 July 36.°99 | 
44 June23,’99 | 
‘| 10484 


Jan. 30. 99 | 
3} 1054 June26,’99 


wa AZ 


10584 Junel4,’99 | 
(34% Apr. 28.99 
(1014Sept. 10, 95 


rey May 8, 66 
| 128 Sept. 12, 97 
(100 Apr. 15, 99 
10414 Feb. 17,98 | 


121 Feb. 24,99 | 


-S 
Oust 


93 Dec. 2,97, 


103° 


107 % 
103 


106% 
106%4 


115% 


1054 


9216 
10544 


114% 
10414 





<) 


'Secbentte & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’ s. 1932 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
Indiana, Ill. & Iowa Ist refdg. 5’s.1948 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 

zd g. 5’ 190 


herp: ape a lie i cae 
: he 


we 
J 
a. 


= 


BE 
eee 


ee eo ooo 
pecactccaccueea Te 


8 
= 


63 
114 June29, "99 114 


oo: harap yy: ante cm ner 
“Schgtendan a Se - 


Woo Haws 
23 
SX 

= 

=> 


gtd g 1929 
een. c Pitt. &Gulf ist & col. g. 5’s 1923 | 59144 June30, ‘a 66 


2 
- 


Ce ee a ee a a Soe = 


on ae a cpa ee pS a ot 
wer ” ” = ai’ nF, Z PT a eae *. = 


eee eng: eel ety 


ts 


armen rad -ceey lovey - tine, 


—_— Secnnete napintas 
on RIN RE aR a elon tpn era in gas ose 


Ye Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 
" 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 
; Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5's. 
Lehigh Val. = ) Pia gz. 5’s 
reg 


hi Island Ist cons. 5’s 
" Ist con, g. 4’s.. 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s. 
. ge. Ist g. 4%4’s. 


. 1931 


gs 3 
s & 


1937 
..1941 


"1945 
1997) 


= 


1938 
- - 1922 


1932 
1934 | 





_ 104 Aug 


AAOue 20 Cnmkoumaton 


isis Mar. 13, 0 


0946 July 1,97 | 


96 June 1,90 


ae emer | 
May 25,’99 | 
Sept. zi, 97 
May 25,’97 | 


1214 June28,’99 | 121% 

110 J une26, "99 | 110 

102% J unes),"9 99 _— 
98 | 


% 


9914 





BOND SALES, 151 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 


NAME. Principal | 4 mount. fee 








IN. Y. & Rock’y. pane Ist g. 5’s, 1927 
2d m. 1927 


N. Y. ' B’kin & M. B. Ist c. g. “ap “ 
Brookly . & Montauk 1st 6’s. ae 
*s 





ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. Ist g. Wee 943 
| Montauk Extens. gtd. g. 5’s...1945 
Louisv ’e Ev. & St. Louis 





" Ist con. TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.19389 | 
1943 | 


" Gen. mtg. g.4’s 


oa 6 
E., Hend. &N. 7. .1919 
general mort. 6’s.....1930 

Pensacola div. 6’s..... 1920 
St. Louis div. ist 6’s...1921 
| er 1980 
Nash. & Dec. Ist 7 .1900 


5’s 
Unified gold4’s 
registered 


Pen. & At. 1st 6’s, &.£, 1921 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
a - Mob.& Montg 


Zs 2s Beuavusez2zeanase3s33 232 23 8 


Rentucky Cent. g. 4’s 











Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | 
Metropetitan _— ated Ist 6’s....1908 
2d 6 1899 | 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s, 1934 | 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1918 | 


Metro. St. Ry. gen. col. tr.g.5’s...1997 | 
| Sway & ste — Ist con. g.5’s, ened | 


registered 
jC olumb, & oth ave.ist gtd g 5’s, 
” register 


Is 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch* 











(Louis.& Nash, Cecilian breb. 7’s..1907 
" a ta Mobile Ist 6’s, + | 


So. & N.Ala. si’g fa. 63.1910. 
1936 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s..1903-1918 | 


Ist 46s 1945 
N. Fla. &S. Ist g.g. a | 
|L.&N,. Louv.Cin.&Lex. g. 44s, 1931 | 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 


) 


istered . 
=—_ av Fer Ist gtd g5’s, 1993 | | 
f 


” registered 
Mexican Central. 


© COM. Mie. 4B... cccccces 1911 
[939 | 


" Ist con. ine. 3’s 
* 2d 3’s 
equip. & collat. g. 5’s. 


Mexican Internat’l Ist con g. 4's, 1942 | 
Mexican Sop Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 | 


» 2dinc.6’s**A”’ 1917 coup.due 
Mar ch . Le so. 144% —— 


» 


tered 


Mil Elec. R. S Light con.3d0yr.g.5’s.1926 | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7’s.1927 | 
1934 | 


* Ist con. g. 5’s 
» Towa ext. Ist ey 8. 
*  Southw. ext. Ist 2.7 


Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’ s....1921 | 
7 t 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5’s..1936 | 


i 


* stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
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- 


SSSsss= 


e: 
Be & ep BP BP BB Bp B BP BP op op Op BP Bp Bp BS 


a > Mm Zr o wi wy 


| 
aa 
| 


49" 

3°253'000 | 
3,000,000 | mt & Ss 
4,600,000 |3 & J 
24,005,000 | A & 0 
10,818,000 | J 
4,000,000 | 


‘M&N 


J 
N 


& 
a M& 
aaeneee | J & 
3,000,000 | J & 
12 500,000 | & 

& 
7,650,000 | > ¢ 

& 
3,000,000 | & 

& 
Se | & 


10,511,000 | Jad 
17,072 ‘000 JULY 
11 310,000 | JULY 

05 000 | A & O 
4,635,000 | M & S 


11,075,000 | 3 & D 


- 12,265,000 | M & 8 


12,265,000 
1,313,000 | 
6,103,000 


tej ay 





errr 
Skee Be eS 
Prue Zzyd Pes 


* Price. Date. |High. Low. 





106%July 9,97 
07 Jan. 31,99 











100 June 3,99; 100 100 





107% July 16, had | 
100% Apr. 27, "09 | | 


60 June 9,799 60 65 
6 June21,°99; 6 6 


106 Nov.11, 97 | 
18244 May 31, 199 | , 
121% June 3, 99 | (121% 
es, J unel0, "99 | 11346 
11734 June29, 99 | | 11734 
107 aoe 19, 97 | 


11234 J une2l. 99 
10844 June27,’99 


109% July 18,’98 ; 
109 ~ June2s,’9g | 109 
97 = June24,’99 | 97 
103. Jan. 18,798 | 





109 Mar.19 08 
10914 June29,'99 | 10914 


12154 June30, 99 | | 12156 
10154 June23,’99 | — 


122% June30,’99 | 123% 122 
1223) )=6June20,°99 | 123 —Ss 121 
112% May 29,°98; .... 
125 June22,’99 | 125 


eee 
s 


77 =June23,’99 | 77 
Di, Junel4, 96 
2 June30, 99 


8754 June30,'99 | 88t6 86 


90 Mar. 6,°95 | 
5 Dec. aa 





Feb. 1. oT 
10544 Feb. 16,°99 
150 Apr.20,°00| .... cee 
115% June27, 99 115% 114% 
125 Jan. 27°99 deste? hibbd 


127. Jan. 27,’99 
128 Dee. 12,98 


Mar. 26,’87 
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152 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| | : a 
NAME. Principal) Int’st _ Last SALE. = JUNE SALES. 7 
sei rane. _ Price. Date. | |High. Low. | _ Total. 





_S8.S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 |) 94 Apl. 2.95 | 
stamped pay. of int. gtd. J& I) 3934 Junels,’91 


..5. P. & 8.8. M., lst c. g. 4’s8.1838 
stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g 97 Dec. 18,95 | 


9354 June30,’99 | 
" 2d mtge. g.4’s.........19 6844 June30,’99 | 
" Ist ext gold 5’s. .1944 83834 June21,’°99 
" of Texas Ist gtd g. 5°31942 9034 June30, 99 
: " Kan. C. & P. Ist g. 4’s. 1990 2! ier June2s,’99 | 
Dal. & Waco chee g. 5°s1940 M&N Apr. 27,99 | 
Boonev ille Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s... 1906 : ? 


Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s........... 1903 or 
Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 A & 0 105% June30,’99 | 10544 10: 12,000 


Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.1990 
f 1990 | 


» * 
TL 


11734 June29,’99 | 11734 117 105,000 

115 Junel6,’99 |-115 5 15.000 

98 June30,99 | 98% 239,000 
re we 

10814 May 2,99... 

115) = Apr. 20,°69 


mlssouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 
3d mortgage eg 906 
" trusts gold 5’s.. 
" is 
" = collateral gold 5’s.1920 | 
evgistered 
| Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 
” 2d extended g. 5’s. As 938 
| Verdigris V’ y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s. 1926 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s. a 
St. L. & I’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4%’s 
" 2d. ext. g. 5’ 
| " g. con. R.R. & 1. gr. 51981 
{ " stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 


106% May 23,99 | 

10554 Junel3,’99 | 105 556 
11134 June30,’99 | 111% 
1114 Junez9,’99 | Hise 





Peesueneaueees 


& & eB RP Be Be BP on & op BR op om & & 
COfAFPUnRPrPnerann ZZ 


Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 | 
" small 


” EE. re 1945 
" small 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 | J 127% June30,’99 | 127% 1 
f n Ist —— eee 1927 12134 June30,’99 | 12134 
| " =. . 4's 1938 86 June2s,’99 | 86% 
7 ” } Monty” rydiv. ——- 5’s.1947 109. Junel3.°99 109 109 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 Dec. 17,°05 | .... 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 | 132144 Apr. 8°99) .... 
2d 6 1901 10534 Nov. 9.°97| .... 
105% June22,’99 106% 


108 Mar. 24,°96 | 
115 Mar. 22,799 | 
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917 
Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al. 1917 
Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.19#2: 


Coe 
peed 


# 
" 
n" 
” 


N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 320,000 A & 0 108% Aug.13,"94_ 


11644 June29,’99 | 1161%4 
112. June27,°99 | 115% 
109% Junelg, 99 | | 108% 
ey Jan. 26.999 

08% Feb. 21,98 
10382 J une26,'99 | 103% 
10434 Feb. 5,’98 | 
103% June26,’99 10434 
10454 J une30, 98 
118. Junel4,’99 | | 113% 


99 | 
| | 10134 
_ 
‘13g 
(104) ~June27,’99 | 


108 May 91 | : 


11734 June29,°99 | 11734 
115 June29,99 | 11534 1 


4 


N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist ec. 7’s. .1908 
[ Ist registered.......... 19 “4 
debenture 5’s.. 
debenture 5’s reg. 
reg. deben., 5’s....1889-1904 
debenture g. 4’s..1890-1905 
registered 
deb. cert. ext. g.4’s... 
registered 
g. mortgage 34s 
Michigan Central col. g. 3.448. .1998 | + 
registered 

Lake Shore col. ¢. 

” registered 
| Harlem Ist mortgage 7’s c 

” 7’s registered.. 900 | 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 | 

reg. certificates........... 

West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s 

, registered 
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BOND SALES. 153 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 





—— 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Beech Creek ist. £ g. , gtd. 1's, 
" re ~ tered 
" 2d gtd. 5’s. 
" registered .. 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, | 
ist s.f. int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. 1940 } 
” small bonds series B 
Sour & Oswega. Ist gtd g. on 
. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s. 
7 oe g, bond currency 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
mo 8 k & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
mt thage & Adiron Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
.Y. & Putnam Is¢ gtd g. 4’s,.1993 
N Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s..... 1927 
Lake Shore & Mich. Souther n. 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 
Lake Shore con. Ist 7’s.. ..1900 
. -1900 
o 








" con. Ist registered.. 

" COM. CO. BE TErccccccce 

" con. 2d registered.. 

» g des 

” registered 

Cin. Sp. Ist gtd L.S. & M.S.7’s 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd g. 5's... "1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist S ies 19834 
Michigan oe 7 con. 7’s. 








| 
; 


| " mtge. 4’s reg 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 6’s 
Y.Y., Chic. & St. Louis lst g. 4's, 1987 
L " registered 


N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 
» con. deb. eee. swale 
. small certifs.............$100 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5's. 37 
New _— and Derby con. 5’s..1918 
. Y. & New England Ist 7’s...... 1905 


4 


@ Fe asccescseececcesa »» 1905 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’'n. ref’ding stg. 4’s.1992 | 


. registered....... $5,000 only. 


N.P. lst m.R.R.&L.G.S 
f oo.» registered 
(St. Paul & N. Pacific gen 6’s. ...1923 
( » registered certificates.... 


N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
, registered 

e gen. lien g. 3’s.......... 2047 
|» registered 
| Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s. 1931 
" New River Ist 6’s 
, imp *ment and ext. 6’s. 196 | | 
* Sci’o Val&N.E.Ist g. 4's, 1989 | 
+ C.C.&T. Istg.t. g g 5’s1922 | 


for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





S.F.g.c.6’s. .1921 


Amount. 


14,597,000 


5,375,000 


| 985,000 : 


¢ 88,921,000 


- 66,000,000 — 
‘QMCH 


I nt’st 
Paid. 


ee 
| 


 & & & ep & & & we ww Be Be wm Bw & 
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SSS SP ee ae & 


eager COUmurZoooda 


e em 


J 
A 
A 
F 
j 
j 
J 
J 
A 
J 
J 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Q 
J 
J 
J 
A 
A 


& B BBB ap BB Be & B B & 


COUCuueannZZ 


108 Nov. 5,98 


LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





| Price. 


Date. High. Low. | 





106 June 17, 98 


Apr. 13,94 
Aug.13,’98 


Mar. 14,94 | 
May 22,°96 | 


Junel6,’99 


Junel3,’99 | 


May 15,99 


gee 3 99 | 111 


th pr. 27,99 
10814 Dee: 


134 June 1° 98 


121 Dee. 6.°97 


106 Feb. 25,’98 


108 Jan. 7,°98 | 


10734 June29,’99 | 
105% Apr. 19,°99 


104% Oct. 


115 May 11,’99 


10634 June30,’99 


; 101% Nov.30,’98 


Qa 
Qa 
QF 
QF 


J &I 


M&N 


119% Apr. 12, 
117 Ss Oct. 
13144 May 15, 99 
130 Sept.28.°98 


10554 June30, ae 


661% J unel7, 


90 June 706 90 


119 Junel5,’99 
10734 June22,’99 


Junel9,’99 
NOv.25,°98 
Mar. 15,’99 
June29,’99 
Feb. 23" ‘R 


1°97 | 


7,°97 


15, 8 


135 


100 


denn 
90 
118 
10734 
135 


99%4 


Total. 


1,180,000 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first ry 





Principal | 
Due. 


| 
| 


NAME. 


| 


Amount. 





Norfolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 4s. 1906 | | 
" oe | 


Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s....... 1936 | 
” gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 


Omaha & St. Lo. lstg4’s.......... 1901 | 


Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 | 
Oregon R. R. & Nay.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 | 


Oregon Short Line Ist g. 6’s.. 
f ocak & Northern 1st 7’s. 


g. 5’s | 
4 | Ores. Short Line Ist con. g.5’s. 1946 | 
" non-cum, inc, A 5’s.. 


“ 


. 1922 | 
. 1908 | 


946 | 
non-cum., inc. B. &col. tr ust | 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 | 
Fanaa lst sink fund g. aes = AB 


s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 1910 | 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
enn. Co. a _ 414’s, ae 1931 


a 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 


C. & St. Louis con. g¢ vais 
Series A 
1 
42 


4s... 1945 


Pitts, ™ 


| 
” 
5. te 


Series D “777945 || 
Pitts., C. St. Louis Ist ¢. 7’s..1900 |} 
Ist 7 1900 


gtd. 


| 
r 
) 


regis stered.. 
Cleve. & Pitts. ona s. fund 7’s. A900 | 
" gen. eta -£. 4146's Ser. A.1942 | 
Series B 1942 | 


E. &Pitts, gen. td, g.3%s Ser. - | 
| Si R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. e4kK eg 1941 | 


Allegh. mag fae gtd. g.4’s...1942 | 
| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s. 1945 





Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s...1923 | 
fcon. sterling gold 6 per cent... 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1 
con. gold 5 per cent 
" registered 
4 con. gold 4 per cent 
rs tend & Mar. | Ist -— g.4% 
U’d N.J an Co. 1944 | 
Del.R. RR. oz Beeto a Ny vn 1936 
| Sunbury & Lewiston Ist g. 4’s, £1936 | | 


Peo., Dee, &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.1stg.6’s.1920 
v.div.Tr.Co.cflstg.6’s.1920 

" Tr. Co, ctfs. 2d mort 5's.1926 } 

“ »  Istinstal. paid..... fF 


1921 
1921 


24,828,600 


2,000,000 
2,428,000 


2,376,000 


691,000 J & 3 114 











Int’st | 
Paid. 


| 94 J unel2, 99 | 


19,481,000 |3 & D. 
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LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





| Price. 


Date. High Low. 





9544 June30,’99 


i 


244 Jan. 26,°98 
d Dec. 16,°96 


May 25,°99 


June 9,’99 | 


103 June29, 99 | 


June22,°99 
June 18,’98 
May 24,94 
June3v,’99 
June29,’89 | 
73% June29,’99 


10434 June26,’99 | 


‘idiig Dec. 21,°91 | 


118 June 9,°99 
| 11334 Mar. 23. 99 | 
114 Feb. 15. 99 | 


1144 Apr. 13,'99 | ~ 
ae J une30, 99 | 119 
Ov. 23 % eee 
Dec. 30, 98 | 

10554 Apr. 13,99 

109% Apr. 23,'97 | 

141 Mar. 29,99 | 


Apr. 19,°98 | 
Apr.'18, 95 | | 


|102 Nov 


Ny 
111 July 8,97 


1,495,000 | Q F 


1,499,000 


3,500,000 |3 & D 137 


M&N_ 


115% Feb. 14, 98 | 


June29,’29 
May 5, 199 | 
Dec. 20, "98 | 


126 Apr. 28,°99 
100 June 3,799 | 100” 


Nov. 17.93 | 


9446 


9516 | 


1134 J rg 4 113% 11344 








Total. 


—_——__— 


590,000 
4,000 





BOND SALES. 155 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





—— 


JUNE SALES. 


Total. 


| Int’st| VAST SALE. | 
| Paid. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due. | Amount, 


Price Date. | High. Low.' 
10746 | Oct. 26,°93 | | 


121 Nov. 28, 06 | 
112 Mar, 25°93 | 


| ii May 31, "80 











bo 
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35 
S32 S55 


Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 1922 | 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 
Pittsburg, a port & Y. 1st 6’s, 1932 | 


1918 | 


Pittsburg, Pains. & Fpt. Ist g. 5’s, 1916 

Pitts., we, P "go & L. pth Ist g. 5’s, 1940 

0 RG Biksccdéccccccs . 1948 | 

Pittsburg & West’n Ist gue 4's, 1917 | 
J.P. M. & Co., 

Pittsbur g, Y & Ash. Ist cote. Bs. 1927 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S........... 1997 + 
” registered 


- 
5 
TS 


- 


OE 


el 


S3 si 
22 


ae ou 


~~ 


yy 
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Boece 
une23,’ 115 
98 July 14,97 ~e 


100 June 8,°99 100 
/ 100 Junez7,'99 ae 


Br ye Sr 
eae 5 
S33 = 

uC ape 

BP 

ea a6 Om 


9134 June30,°99 9134 
89% June29,’99 | 8914 


EE. 
= 


—— 


Rio Ge ande West’n Ist g. 4’s 1939 | 
Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 | 
Rio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 | 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 | 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 


St. Louis & San F, 246's, Class A, 1906 | 
1906 | 


2d g. 6's, Class B 
2d g. 6’s, Class C 

Ist g. 6's P.O. & OQ... 
gen. g. 6’s a 


g. 
Ft. Smith & Van B. Bde. Ist 6’s, 
Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 
n South’n diy. Ist g. 5's 1947 | 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 

2d g. 4’s ine. Bd. ctfs.. 1989 | 
St. Paul Po aa Cable con.g. 5's. 193 
d 5’s 1937 | 





| 
1909 | 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s. 
venetian | 


Dakota ext’n 6’s. 
Ist con. 6’s 
1st con. 6’s, registered... | 
Ist c. 6’s, red’d to 416’ a. 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Mont. ext’n Ist wz. 4’s. 1937 | 
registered 


" Ist 6’s, — 
” 4. g. 5’s.. 
EET SE 


—- 





” ee 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe. Ry.1st g.5’s, 1947 
San Fran. & N. Pace. ists. f. zg. 5's, 1919 


Say. eee ye Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s 1926 | 
Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4’s. 1949 | 


Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 | 


Moma Cont. Iat6'sint. ad. “1997 | j 


Bustern Minn, Ist d. Ist g. 5’s..1908 | 4 


ee 


= S228 
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zz 2 E2832 
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pore 
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SES 
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6,388,000 
1,500,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
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102% June29,’99 | 10214 
88 Junezi. = 8846 


J 
J | 
J 
oO 
p 104 May 

zy 74% Funest. 0 434 


_— 


| 82% June22,’99 82% 


| 11234 May 9,799 | 
114 Junel2, 99 114 — 
| 11334 Junelo, *99 | low 
fay 23, 92 | 
126% June2s,’99 1 126 
112% June30, 99 | 12894 
101 June23, 99 | _ 
105 =Oct. 4, "96 | ‘ 
88 J une22,'99 89 
(101 Junelg, 99 | 101 


9554 June30,’99 | | 9534 

| 5834 J une29, 99 | 5834 
10854 Mar 9.” 99 

ine. 20,°96 | 

Feb. 8,°99 | ‘ 
Junelé, 99 | 113 

J une23, 99 | 100 =. 100 


eee BF Bek ee Re 


Baz opvoouaryzay « 


pee 


Gore 
| oeliemeinenal 
S28 


June 7,°99 122 
133% June21,’99 | 123% 
146% J une24, 99 | | 14078 
1198 Feb. 23,99 | 


& & 


ASSO CRASSA EE HNS NRO 
— 








Libis Apr. 27,799 | 


120 "Apr. 11,°99 | 


106% May 12,’99 
| 10046 Oct. 20,97 


‘12516 Feb. 15,99 
112. Mar. 17, 99 | 


10434 Feb. 5,°98 | 


105 Sept. 4,°86 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 





| 
NAME. Principal | ao. 


Date. High. Low. 











Southern Pacific Co | 
‘Gal. Harrisb’gh & S.A. 1st 2 6’s. 1910 | 
2d g 7’s 1905 


Mex. & P. div 1st £5’s. 1931 
Houst. & TC ‘ist Waco & N 7’s. .1903 | 
" Ist g 5’sint. gtd 937 | 
" con, g 6 sint. gtd... ota | 
gen. g¢ 4’sint. gtd......1921 | 
Morgan’ La de Tex. Ist g6’s. a 
st 
N.Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. iat g4’s. ‘1912 
Oreg. & Cal. a 1927 
San Ant.&Aran madatetiie 4’3.1943 | 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s 
” Sabine div. Ist g6’s. 
L ” con, g 5’s 


113144 June 6.99 113% 113% 
110 Feb. 27,99 .... .... 
103% 103 


26,°99 113 11234 
9 90 8834 


139 Jan. 


105 Mar. 23,99 

8214 June30, 99 
(116 =~ Dee. 14,748 
10614 Nov. 17,°$7 
106 Junes30,’99 
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SEEsses 


aS 


(115) June29,’99 | 

| 118% Dec. 17.°98 sente 

| 10546 Mar. 3,°99 .... .... 

107% J une30,’99 i 201,000 


— 
= 
- 


J 


285 
=55 


South’n Pac. of Ariz. Ist 6’s 1909-1910 | 
(South. Pac. of Cal. Ist g 6’s.1905-12 | 
: . a con. gtd. g 5’s. ae | 


Ee 
gp & Be 


- 


—o 
- 
=~} 
C- 
@ 


So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1937 | 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s....1911 | 


Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | 


» registere 


East Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s.... 
" registered 


Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 
East Tenn., Va. &G a. Ist 7’s 
" divisional g 5’s 

" con. Ist g'5’s 


Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s.. 915 
, equip. sink. f’d g 5’s, ine 


Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s 


F 193 
Virginia Midland gen. 5’s...... 1936 
” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
Ww. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 
|W. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s. 








Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 


Staten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 4%s..1943 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414’s.1939 
" Ist con. g. 5’s. 1894-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s.1930 


Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.1914 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st a ! 1905. 


fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th { 
- Ist gold 5 
P 2d gold income, 5’s...... 
" eng. Trust Co. ctfs 


pe 2S SD a 
SF 
& 


ed 


mped 1905-1937 
| Amoten & North" n Ist g 5’s...1941 | 


+ 


a? 


ze 
S28: 


em Or 
* 


- 


» Memph.div.1stg.4-444-5’s.1996 | 
9 Be indcsceseceseveceness if 


Alabama Central, Ist 6’s 1918 | 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, i income..1900 | 








Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5-6’s...... 1922 | 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s.....1925 


pe | 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s o-ae 
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| 118% Nov. 23,98 


| 112. June30,’99 
J | 106144 Mar. 21,°99 


110% Junel3,’99 


1124 Aug.17,’97 


(104 May 24,95 
11834 June 8,99 
| 105% Junel2. *99 


118% Ju ne2s, 99 
118 June2 29) 99 
123 June24.’99 
124% May 19,99 


100% June30,’99 9934 161,000 


12634 June24,’99 12 


100 Mar. 17,’99 


109 June26,’99 
| 10834 June30,’99 


ae t Junel9,’99 


34% May 13,99 
‘eb. 23. 99 
120 May 11, 99 


A & O| 112% Junel5,’99 
F& A’ 11414 
A& 0 103 Oct. 27,98 


esan) 10536 Dec. 18,°95 


May 8,’99 


M & S| 104% June27,’99 | 


J&D/114 June29,’99 | 
5454 May 12,°99 | 


5544 June29,’99 


54%” 242,000 





BOND SALES. 157 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


NAME. Principal Amount Tnt’st | oe 
Due. Paid. | Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 


J & J| 12936 June29,’99 | 12936 129 | 20,000 





| Last SALE. | JUNE SALES. 











E 
: 


Third Avenue Ist g 5’s........... 1987 | 


E 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 


107% June 6,99 | LO7% 107% 
|: Ist M. ee wees. div. i snes. eae 


102° Dec. 28,°98 
85 June29,99 | 57 


8246 June2$,’99 | 83 
11934 Sunil 99 | 120 


= 


" gen. g. 5 

. Kanaw & M. ist g. 2. 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr, Rec. Ist g 6's .1916 | 


SS85 


- * 











mPOA DO GS 
wee 
Be R Bp R BP Be 
Zvsouou 





Bd 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 | 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g. 5s. 1945 | 


ae 


== 
b> oi 
oP & 
os 


103 June26,’99 | 103 


a 
2. 


10844 June30,’29 
108 June22,°99 


E 
: 


{Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 48.1947 | 
» registered | 


Cy Se 
& & 
— 


117. — June30,’99 
101 June30,’99 


3444 June30,’99 
11034 June27,’99 


110 May 4,’99 


Wabash R. R. Co., Ist goid 5’s....1989 | 
2d mortgage gold 5's, ae | 
deben. mtg series A.. 
series - 
_ Ast F 


_ 


- 


EzE 





SVs 
=x 
S 


oo Room 
~3 
5 


z 
a 
by 


Se & Be we we 
_° Cy Cy Cy PH 


1174 June30,’99 
70% June30,’99 


Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. Po! | 
.3-4’s 1943 | 
2444 Junel6,’99 


—s 
COnFPe 
Son 


West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 | 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 | 


1138 Jan. 6,°99 
109 June28,’99 


9 <Apr.14,°99 
9244 Mar. 11,°98 


West Va. Cent’] & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 | 


rt & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 | 
" Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 | | 1,500,900 
’ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. 1980 | 1,624,000 


a> oS we 
Pee B we 


rad aw ZA 


Wisconsin Cent.Co. Ist trust 2.5 5781937 | 1,987,000 | 3 34. Nov.16,’97 een 
*» eng. Trust Co. certificates. | 10,013,000 76% June29,’99 | 78 13% 
* income mortgage 5’s. ..1937 | 7,775,000 644 Junel2,’99 ‘117, ‘000 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 








lvear 1899. | JUNE SALES. 


i Amount. Int 





High. Low.| High. Low.) Total. 








United States 2’s registered 25,364,500 99% 
* 3's registered 1898 
108% 287, 000 


109%4 108 

114 112% | 

Oo 114% 11234 | 114% 1135 
| 129% 128 pice. anes | 
(131 = 128 131 §=130% 


| 11384 11134 .... .... 
113% 111 113. S118 


3 308 = 0034 10814 26,000 
s coupon 

3’s small bonds reg 98 198,678,720 cece 

3’s small bonds coupon... 


f 
4’s registered 550,652,050 


Cy 


4’s coupon 
4's registered 1925 162.315.400 


5’s registered 
5’s coupon 100,000,000 


— =a — _ - 2 = _ 2 


District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 q 
*" small bonds 14,033,600 
, TET RR ES ) 
" RR RRR 1899 } 
. ’ ( 800,400 








tee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 








NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Adams eee Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 12,000,000 
American Cotton Oil deb. — *s..1900 3,068,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 1,899,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 1,000,000 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. Ist g. 5’s.1945 | 17,500,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s,1915 10,000, 
" non-cum, inc, 5’s......... 1 2, 





Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 
Colo. 1s I’n Devel.Co. gtd g. 5°s.1909 | 
| _ ie aateineianeanetel 6 | 

Colo. "Fuel Co. | re 1919 
Col, Fuel & lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s..1943 | 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s. 2397 . | 
" a | 
Total amount of lien, $13, eo 
Det. Mack.& Mar. Id. gt. SA. 1911 | 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. g sfd5's. 1926 | 


Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s.1919 | 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist 2. 5’s.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. ist s’k. f’d g. 6’s,1931 | 


Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 

Illinois Steel Co. Sobensure 5’s...1910 
» non, conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 

Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s........... yor 


Internat’l Pi eee Ist con.g 6’s 
Jefferson & C earfield Coal & Ir. 
” PS arr 1926 


eee eer eevee r eee ee este 


2d g. 5’s 1926 | 
Knick’r’ ker Sesto. (Chic) 1st 25's. 1925 | 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s 1919 | 
Manh, Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 


" Ps bc6ccseness aucies 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Newport News Shipbuilding & | 

Dry Dock 5'8..........00- 1890-1990 { 
N. Y.& N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s env..1920 
N. Y. & Ontario Land Ist g 6’s...1910 
Peoria Water Co, g 6’s...... Spent 


Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s...... 940 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. Ado weed 1946 


St. Louis Term|!. Station Cupples. 
& Property Co. lst g 444’s 5-20. .1917 | 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s..1923 
j< eee Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 | 
pranaare Rope & aie ~ 2. 6’s.1946 
g. 5's. 1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist my fan 6’s..1912 


Ten. Coal, I. & R. T. d. Ist g 6’s...1917 
” Bir. div. lst con. 6’s. ..1917 
Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist gtd. g 6's. 1922 | 


De Bard, C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 
U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 | 
U. S. Leather Co. 6% g¢ s. fd deb. .1915 | 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 

f Series ‘ er 9001915 | 
Ee 1901 1916 | 
" E eer 1907-1917 | 
zs. a =e 1908-1918 
} 7. sae 1903-1918 
| . eer 1903-1918 | 
" | . Seer 1904 weed 
de ddd enannbiaeand keh 
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Int’st LAST SALE. | 


JUNE SALES. 





Paid. Price. 








June30,’99 | 107 
J unez3, 99 | 106 
J une30, 99 91 





June2z2. 


} ' 
@eeeeeen eevee eeeeee | 


108 Dec. 1,98 
90% June24,’99 | § 
10334 Nov.10,’98 

104 Feb. 16,98 | 





- Jan. 31, had 





Jan. 17,°99 
70 Aol. 23. 97 
75% Dec. 

112 


| —e Oct. 10,°98 
May A 97 

98 June29 

July 8,°97 | 

Aug.27,'95 

Feb. 17,°99 


— 


June28,’99 | 102 
a 21,794 
M&N 100 June 4,95 
F&A; 92% er 5, "96 


M&N 100 June23,’92 | 
‘3 & J 120) May 31,’98 | 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


} 


Sc) 


June29, 99 | 
June29,’99 | 2 


June 7,799 | 108 
June30,’99 | 110 
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eereee eee eeaeeeeene 
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19 June29, 199 | 200% 119 


99 98 — 


10634 | 
105 


eeee | 


4.°95 et 
June22, 99 112% 112 


101 


BAe 
2446 | 


105 
108 


Dr MDL “cede seas 
June2s,’99 | 10644 104% 


7 1g 


Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 





Vermont Marble, ist s. fund 5’s. .1910 | 


Western Union deb. 7’s..... 1875-1900 | 
f oe )§6=6%S vrewistered.. ecccccecece 1900 
| o# debenture. 7’s......1884-1900 
. 7 PP sbesenesvéecseses 
: . trust cur, 5’s....... 1938 


| Mutual ‘Calon Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 
| Northwestern Telegraph 7 1g. . 1904 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5's. 1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’d g. 5’s,1939 


B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon. g.0 5’s.1945 | 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 
Detroit City Gas Co. = 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. g. 5’s....1918 


Edison Elec. Llu, Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
Ist 1995 


” ee, See 
” Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s. 1940 
” ‘registered 
Bet COM, O GB. cc ccccccces 1f 
Equitable _— Light Co. of N. Y. 
Ist con, g. 5’s . 1982 


General Electric Co. deb. fg. 5s. 1922 
Grand 4 Gas Light Co. ist 


Kansas City ‘Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s. 1922 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist 2. 5’s.1919 


. Se i ikcedcescdsecccse 
aaah ee Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
Fe. eee 1904 

| " ist Oe rrr 1943 
| " refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 


" refuding registered.. 
| Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5's, 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chice, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. !stgtd.g¢ 6°8, 1905 
| MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd. 2.5’s.1947 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s....1933 
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Last SALE. 


Price. Date. 





JUNE SALES. ¥ 
‘High. Low. 


Total. 








save Junel2,’99 
Mar. 11,’98 


10236 ior 22°99 
104% Nov. 12, 97 
118 June22, 99 
110 June 5,99 


68 Dec. 23,°96 
‘6184 Oct! 13,408 
118 June29,’99 
104% Jan. 28,98 


101 Apr. 25, 99 
111% June29,’99 


124 Juneld5,’99 | 124 


111 May 16,99 


eeeeeee eee eve eeeees 


102 Feb. 14,’98 
118 June 8,’$ 


92% Mar. 11,’95 


109% June29,’99 
97% Nov. 1,°95 


125 Feb. 25,’99 
10944 Apr. 24,’99 
127% June30,’99 


106 =Dec. 16,98 | 


112 May 18,’99 
111% Apr. 20, 99 
105% May 17,’99 
107% Apr. 14.°99 
101 Mar. 16,’98 
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Bankers’ Money Orders.—It has been the general opinion of bankers for some time 
that the express companies are monopolizing alarge share of business that more properly 
belongs to the banks, in supplying at nominal cost a form of money order payable at any ex- 


press Office of the issuing company. 


While it has been recognized that the banks were the 


natural agents for supplying such orders, a lack of concerted action has prevented a general 
use being made of these facilities, though in several of the States, and also in Canada, the 
plan of issuing such money orders or reciprocal checks has been put into successful operation. 

To reach its highest development such a system must be manifestly national in its scope, 


extending to every part of the country. 
thoroughly posted on all the practical details of the business 


In order to effect this, Mr. Edwin Goodall, who is 
,is organizing the Bankers’ 


Money Order Association, which is in no sense experimental, but will be conducted substan- 
tially like the express money-order system, and will be managed so as to insure perfect safe- 


ty, as well as a just profit to the banks. 
making the enterprise a success can not be doubted. 


That these institutions will heartily co-operate in 


The amount of money orders issued annually by the express companies is very large, and 
the returns to be derived from this source would add materially to the profits of the banks, 
and the organization referred to promises a practical method of securing this additional 


revenue, 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Ashley.—William J. Ashley, Vice-President of the Merchants’ Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Secretary of the Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Co. from 1868 to 1884, died May 30. He 
was one of the organizers of the Merchants’ Bank in 1883, becoming its first Cashier and hold- 
ing that position until 1892, when he was elected Vice-President. Mr. Ashley was born at 
Portland, Conn., in 1842. 

Evans.— William L. Evans, President of the People’s National Bank, Princeton, Ind., died 
June 26, aged seventy-one years. He had been President of the bank since its organization, 
about thirty years ago, and was town and city treasurer for thirty-five years consecutively. 

Hughes.—Harvey Y. Hughes, unti! recently President of the Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, Warrensburg, Mo., and formerly President of other banks in Texas and Missouri, died 
May 31, aged seventy-two years. 

Kaier.—Charles D. Kaier, Vice-President of the Union National Bank, Mahanoy City, 
Pa.. and an extensive property owner, died in Philadelphia, May 31. 

Libby.—A. J. Libby, until a few months ago President of the Messalonskee National 
Bank, Oakland, Me., died June 15. He was prominent in politics, representing his town for 
several years in the State Legislature. 

Maddox.—Col. R. F. Maddox, President of the Maddox-Rucker Banking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., and prominently identified with financial enterprises in the South, died June 6. 

Madison.—James H. Madison died at Buffalo, N. Y., June 23, aged seventy-three years. 
He had been an officer of several banks at different times, and from 1869 to 1898 was Cashier of 
the Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, of Buffalo, and was a director of that bank at the 
time of his death. He was well known and widely respected as a bunker and citizen. 

Merrill.—Simeon Merrill, Treasurer of the Fairfield (Me.) Savings Bank, and formerly 
postmaster of the town, died June 4. 

Moore.—John G. Moore, senior member of the well-known banking house of on & 
Schley, New York city, died June 23. Mr. Moore was born in Steuben, Me., coming to New 
York at the age of eighteen. In 1880 he organized the Mutual Union Telegraph Co. as a rival 
of the Western Union, the lines being Jeased later to this company, of which Mr. Moore 
became a director. In 1885 he formed the firm of Moore & Schley, which has been identified 
with many transactions of large magnitude. He wasa large owner of the stock of the Chase 
National Bank, and was a director in numerous banks and other corporations. He was active 
in the fight against the income tax, which was finally declared unconstitutional. 

Quintard.—Edward A. Quintardc, President of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, New York 
City, and a director of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, and also connected with other busi- 
ness enterprises, died June 26. 

Root.—Hon. Henry G. Root, one of the incorporators of the First National Bank, Ben- 
nington, Vt., and its Vice-President, died at San Diego, Cal.. Junel. He was twice a member 
of the Vermont Assembly, and was twice elected a member of the State Senate. 

Shafer.—Hon. Morgan D. Shafer, President of the City Banking Co., Findlay, Ohio, and a 
prominent attorney and capitalist, died June 16, aged sixty-one years. 

Smith.—J. Edwin Smith, President of the Worcester (Mass.) Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
and largely interested in manufacturing in New England, died June 20, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

Steel.—William Steel, Manager of the London and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
lal., died May 31. He was born in Scotland fifty-nine years ago. In 1877 he went to San 
Francisco and entered the service of the above bank as Cashier, being soon after made 
Manager. 

Taylor.—Edward T. Taylor, Secretary and Treasurer of the Artisans’ Savings Bank, Wil- 
mington, Del., died June 5. 

Townsend.—Gideon Townsend, formerly President of the New Orleans Stock Exchange, 
and until about a year ago engaged in the business of a stock and bond broker in that city, 
died May 30. 

Toms.—Clarkson Toms, President of the People’s Bank, Pratt, Kansas, died June 17, aged 
eighty-four years. 





ANTED.—Banker, experienced in English and Canadian and well acquainted with 
American banking system, seeks a position. Highest credentials. 
BANKER, care BRADFORD RHODES & Co. 












